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PREF 


Thb  following  pages  are  intended  for  publication 
in  Amenca  as  well  as  in  England.  They  have  been 
written  with  two  objects  in  particular :  firsts  to  lay 
before  Americans  a  sketch  of  the  political  condi-* 
tion  of  England,  and  before  the  English  an  expla- 
nation  of  some  peculiarities  in  the  social  state 
of  America ;  secondly,  to  point  at  the  means  of 
removing  those  causes  which  are  productive  of 
great  evils  to  both  countries. 

For  the  satisfactoryperforaian9e4)f  such  a  Work, 
powers  are  r^ired  %hicli-i^e  'a^  does  not 
possess ;  command  ofl^Ahgukge,  a  style  calculated 
to  engage  the  reade^/  tbad*ar.'hffme  which  should 
give  to  every  statement  or  suggestion  the  weight 
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Thb  following  pages  are  intended  for  publication 

in  America  as  well  as  in  England.  They  have  been 

written  with  two  objects  in  particular :  firsts  to  lay 

before  Americans  a  sketch  of  the  political  condi-* 

tion  of  England,  and  before  the  English  an  expla* 

nation  of  some  peculiarities  in  the  social  state 

of  America ;  secondly,  to  point  at  the  means  of 

removing  those  causes  which  are  productive  of 

great  evils  to  both  countries. 
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of  authority*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  had 
peculiar  motives  for  examining  the  condition  of 
America,  and  is  so  far  partly  qualified  to  treat 
upon  that  subject;   he  believes  also  that  he  is 
enabled  to  make  Americans  comprehend  the  state 
of  England,  which  hitherto  has  been  described 
to  them  only  by  Englishmen  writing,  not  for 
America,  but  for  England.    The  English  and 
Americans  know  very  little  of  each  other's  affairs. 
Now,  the  prei^ent  writer  has  looked  at  America 
with  English  eyes,  and  at  England  with  American 
eyes.    It  was  a  consciousness  of  this  advantage, 
that  prompted  him  tp  undertake  the  task  of  de- 
scribing to  each,  nation  the  chief  social  peculia- 
rities of  the  other. 

Another  advantage  which  the  writer  fancies 
that  b^  possesses  over  many  Englishmen  and 
Americans  who  might  have  written  on  these  sub- 
jects, is  the  war|t:  oC  finy^  pi^r}P.tic  prejudice  ih 

.  r   .•  J  •       I     ••  •   «    •*      mil  •I 

favour  of  eitheVddufftry — %P  aMc 'motive  for  con- 

•**. •    •  **i*  •••• 
cealing  or  perverlidg.JKgHcfirfh.    His  opinions, 

he  believes,  havV  tee!^  f^opiiied:  and  are  stated 

•.'.•:..: 

without  affection  or  fear.    Plain*speaking  must 
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nearly  always  be  disagreeable  to  somebody ;  and 
in  this  case  it  Mfill  offend  many^  because  large 
classes^  both  in  England  and  America,  are  men- 
tioned without  any  regard  for  their  selfish  in- 
terestSy  their  mean  passions,  or  even  their  honest 
prejudices. 

The  following  Notes  are  not  to  be  considered 
as.  so  many  discussions  on  distinct  subjects ;  but 
each  of  them  is  more  or  less  connected  with  all 
the  others.  In  fact^  they  all  relate  to  the  social 
state  and  political  economy  of  England  and 
America* 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  political  eco«- 
nomy  of  England  to  do  with  that  of  America, 
or  that  of  America  with  that  of  England  ?  What 
relation  can  there  be  between  the  political  pros- 
pects of  the  English,  and  the  origin,  progress  and 
prospects  of  slavery  in  Amerjcai.  To  such  ques-* 
tions  these  Note$; .  sup,ply :  an*'  ahiswer.  Compa* 
risen  is  the  easiest  waV:t^triitb«  In  many  cases, 
the  Americans  and  tii^;  Eogliat^  itnay  have  an  equal 
interest  in  the  same  subject,  though  they  may 
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have  very  different  objects  in  view.  Of  this  com- 
mon interest  with  different  objects/  the  subject 
of  colonization  is  a  good  example.  Admitting 
that  the  three  elements  of  production  are  land, 
capital  and  labour ;  supposing  that  the  chief 
social  evils  of  England  are  owing  to  a  deficiency 
of  land  in  proportion  to  capital  and  labour,  and 
those  of  America  to  an  excess  of  land  in  propor- 
tion to  capital  and  labour,  (whatever  great 
advantages  she  may  owe  to  a  sufficiency  of  land) 
in  that  case,  the  Americans  and  the  English  have 
a  common  interest  in  understanding  the  art  of 
colonization,  though  the  object  of  the  Americans 
should  be  to  have  less,  and  that  of  the  English  to 
have  more,  of  one  of  the  elements  of  wealth.  So, 
also,  if  it  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Enjglish  to  buy 
cheap  corn  of  the  Americans,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  buy  cheap  manufactured  goods  of  the 
English,  the  two  nations  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  repeal  of  the  English  corn  laws  and  of  the 
American  tarl£/:iar  ^Vei^«iulijp*Gt  treated  of  in 
these  Notes,  the  Amerij^^t  a)ul  the  English  have 

more  or  less  a  CQinsMQft  interests 

•  ...I 
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The  Statements  and  arguments  contained  in 
these  Notes  might  have  been  supported  by  refer- 
ence to  numerous  authorities;  but^  though  the 
writer  wished,  for  his  own  sake,  to  adopt  that 
course,  still  he  was  afraid  that,  by  doing  so,  he 
might  render  his  work   too    formal.    To  one 
book,  however,  he  has  referred  pretty  often ; 
Mr. Stuart*s  Three  Years  in  North  America;  a 
production,  which  may  be  termed  a  storehouse  of 
facts  concerning  the  United  States.  If  Mr.  Stuart 
had  seen  fit  to  develope  the  causes  of  the  facts 
which  he  has  collected,  to  give  reasons  for  the 
chief  social  peculiarities  of  America,  these  Notes, 
or  at  least  such  of  them  as  treat  directly  of  the 
United  States,  would  not  have  been  published. 
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superior  ergoyments  of  the  English — large  pro^ 
portion  of  the  English  who  enjoy  much  wealth — 
immense  capital  invested — abundance  of  capital 
ready  to  be  invested — overflow  of  capitals-causes 
of  the  great  wealth  of  England — combination  of 
power — division  of  capital  and  labour  a  cause  of 
poverty — effects  of  combination  of  productive 
power  on  the  agriculture^  manufactures  and 
commerce,  of  Engkmd — some  conclusions  Jrom 
the  principle,  that  production  depends  on  the 
degree  in  which  men  help  each  other-^^umstant 
progress  of  wealth  and  civilization  in  England* 

An  American  citizen  visits  the  continent  of  En* 
ropCy  and  on  his  way  home  passes  some  time  in 
England-  Here  he  finds  the  roads  in  every  direc* 
tion  far  better  than  any  he  has  seen  before^  and 
he  sees  more  of  them  on  a  given  space  than  in 
France  or  America.  The  cross  roads  are  kept  in 
for  better  order  than  those  of  any  other  country. 
By  the  side  of  nearly  all  the  great  roads^  he  sees, 
for  the  first  time,  a  well  kept  foot-path.  In  many 
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placeSt  the  foot-paths  across  fields  are  as  dry,  and 
smooth^  and  trim,  as  walks  in  pleasure  gardens. 
All  the  carriages  on  the  roads  are  stronger  and 
lighter,  more  useful  and  sightly,  than  those  to 
which  he  is  accustomed ;  and  the  vast  number 
of  those  carriages  strikes  him  with  astonishment. 
The  strength  and  beauty  of  the  horses^  the  quality 
and  neatness  of  their  harness,  and  the  very  whips 
with  wbifcb  they  are  driven,  excite  his  wonder. 
The .  uncommon    speed  with  which   he  travels 
raises  his  spirits  and  inclines  him  to  look  fovour- 
ably  at  every  thing.    He.  exclcums^-^-^what  mag- 
nificent crops  I  what  beautiful  meadows !  what 
fine  cattle  and  sheep !  what  skill  and  care  in  the 
mixture  of  woodj  arable  and  grass  lands !  what 
noble  trees !  what  regularity  and  neatness  in  the 
fences  !.  even  the  ditches  imd  gate-posts  are  ad- 
mirable!   The  mansions  are  palace^,  the  farm- 
bouses  mansions,  the  merest  village  of  cottages 
has  an  air  of  peculiar  comfort;  whilst  the  number 
of  those  mansions,  farm-houses  and  villages,  gives 
to  the  country  the  appearance  of  a  scattered 
town^    But  then  the  towns :  many  of  them  are  so 
extensive,  the  houses  in  them  are  so  well  built, 
the  shops  have  such  a  display  of  rich  goods,  the 
streets  are  so  well  paved  and  contain  so  lai^e  a 
proportion  of  good  houses ;  these  towns  are  so 
full  of  well-dressed  people,  that  each  of  tiiem 
jnight  be  taken  for  a  city.    Even  the  smallest 
iowns  appaar  like  sections  of  a  weidthy  capital ; 
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the  number  of  towns,  large  and  small,  is  so 

great  that,  together  wi^th  the  great  number  of 

good  houses  by  the  road  side  out  of  town,  one 

seems  to  be  travelling  all  day  through  one  street. 

TtnSj  the  foreigner  imagines,  must  be  the  most 

populous  road  in  England ;  there  must  be  some* 

thing  peculiar  in  this  part  of  the  country  which 

attracts  rich  people.    By  no  means.    He  is  told 

that,  so  long  as  fourteen  years  ago,  the  length  of 

the  paved  streets  and  tbmpike  roads  of  England 

and  Wales  was  about  twenty  thousand  miles  % 

and  he  soon  learns  that  nearly  all  the  great  roads 

show  marks  of  wealth  like  those  which  he  has  so 

much  admired.    He  therefore  supposes,  that  the 

weidth  of  the  country  must  bear  a  very  large  pro^ 

portion  to  that  of  the  metropolis ;  but  on  this 

point  he  is  undeceived  on  reaching   London. 

Here  the  crowd  is  so  great,  the  objects  which  at*^ 

tract  his  attention  are  so  many  and  so  different, 

that,  for  a  while,  he  is  bewildered  and  incapable 

of  arranging  his  thoughts  so  as  to  draw  conclu^ 

sions  from  what  he  sees.    At  length  he  begins  to 

observe  methodically  and  to  compare  his  observa-- 

tionswith  those  which  he  has  made  in  other  great 

cities.    Until  now  he  has  conceived  New  York 

or  Paris  to  be  the  place  in  which  the  greatest 

amount  of  wealth  was  enjoyed  by  a  given  number 

t>f  people ;  but  he  is  now  convinced'  that  the  in- 

liabitants  of  London  dbtain  a  greater'  quantify  of 

things  necessary,  useful  or  agreeable,  to  man,  than 
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the  inhabitants  of  any  other  city  in  the  worlds 
The  quantity  of  flour  and  meat  consumed^in  pro- 
portion to  people,  he  finds  not  moch  greater  in 
London  than  in  Paris,  and  even  less  than  in  New 
York,  where  the  working  classes  live  better  thatf 
in  London ;  so  also  the  proportion  of  looking 
glasses  he  knows  to  be  greater  in  Paris,  and  the 
proportion  of  rum  drank  to  be  greater  in  New 
York,  than  in  London;  but  he  cannot  doubt  that, 

« 

on  the  whole,  more  good  things  are  enjoyed  in 
London,  by  a  given  number  of  people,  than  apy 
where  else  out  of  England.  It  is  not  in  his  power, 
indeed,  to  compare  the  quantities  or  values  of  all 
necessary,  useful  or  agreeable,  things  enjoyed  in 
London,  with  the  quantities  or  values  of  such 
things  used  in  other  great  cities  ;  but  he  is  con- 
vinced of  the  superior  wealth  of  London  by  the 
same  mode  of  observation,  which  has  satisfied 
him  that  the  people  of  New  York  drink  moi*e  rum^ 
and  the  people  of  Paris  own  more  looking  glasses, 
than  the  people  of  London.  In  London  one 
meets  with  every  thing  the  immediate  produce  of 
agriculture,  such  as  meat,  bread,  sugar  and  tea, 
of  the  very  finest  quality.  Of  manufactured 
objects  used  in  London,  scarce  one  can  be  meu)- 
tioned  which  is  not  brought  to  greater  perfection 
than  similar  objects  used  in  other  capital  cities, 
whilst  the  variety  of  such  objects  is  yet  more 
striking.  The  fittings  and  furniture  of  a  third 
rate  house  in  London  are  of  a  better  quality  tha^ 
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those  of  a  palace  in  France  or  Germany ;  tbe  doors 
and  windows  answer  their  parpose  better ;  tbe^ 
chairs  ai*e  stronger,  lighter  and  more  convenient 
to  sit  upon ;  tbe  tables,  if  not  more  useful,  are  &r 
more  beautiful ;  the  glass  is  more  transparent,  the 
knives  cut  better,  tbe  fastenings  of  all  sorts,  the 
corkscrew  and  the  toasting  fork,  are  better  suited 
to  their  purpose,  and  composed  of  superior  ma* 
terials.    In  every  London  house,  excepting  those 
of  the  poorest  order,  one  finds  many  useful  and 
agreeable  objects  which  are  either  scarce  or  un- 
known in   Paris,  New  York  and  Vienna.    The 
inhabitants  of  London  pay,  it  has  been  reckoned, 
about  50,000/.  a  year,-being  thefourth  of  200,000/. 
which  the  nation  pays, — for  what  ?  for  blacking 
advertisements — that  is,  for  the  facility  of  choos- 
ing between  different  kinds  of  blacking.    The 
number  of  kinds  of  horses  used  in  London,  though 
very  striking  to  a  foreigner,  is  less  remarkable 
than  tbe  fore-thought,  pains  and  skill  required 
for  making  each  variety — the  Lincolnshire  dray 
horse,  for  example,  thc^  Cleveland  coach  horse,  the 
high  bred  nag,  the  cob,  and  the  trotting  hackney 
— ^so  obviously  distinct  from  all  the  others.    The 
variety  of  carriages,  whether  for    business  or 
pleasure^  and  the  fitness  of  each  sort  for  its  pe- 
culiar purpose,  whether  that  purpose  be  deter- 
jnioed  by  the  weather,  by  the  fortune  of  him  who 
owns  tbe  carriage,  or  the  business  of  him  who 
sses   itf — '^^  equally  deserving  of  admiration. 
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At  nighty  when  other  great  cities  are  in  darkaew^ 
all  London  is  brilliantly  iUuminated ;  nay,  this 
the  beautiful  gas  lights  extend  for  some  miles 
into  'the  country  in  all  directions.    The  pave-* 
ments  of  Liondon-^but  the.list  of  examples  might, 
be  continued  though  a  volume.  Still,  the  foreigner 
is  less  surprised  at  the  quantity,  variety  and  per- 
fection, of  useful  and  agreeable  objects  used,  in 
London,  than  at  the  great  proportion  of  tb^ 
people  who  enjoy  in  abundance  the  most  per&ct 
of  those  objects.    That  the  bouses  of  the  high 
aristocracy  should  be  large,  fine  and  richly  fuiv 
ni9hed,  is  nothing  strange;  but  the  bouses  in 
itiany  quarters  which  the  aristocracy  despise,  are 
as  J.£^rge,  fine  and  well  furnished  as  those  of  tb^ 
Qiost  aristocratic  quarters.    The  best  bouses,  for 
instancci  In  Bloomsbury,  Finsbury  and  LMabeth, 
and  in  such  villages  or  suburbs  as  Highgate, 
Horosey,  Tottenham,  Hackney,  Peckham  and 
Clapham,  though  a  lord  would  disdain  to  live  in 
one  of  them,  are  as  large,  fine  and  well  furnished, 
as  those  of  Mayfair  or  of  such  aristocratic  villages 
as  Roehampton  and  Wimbledon.     The  shops, 
tock,  in  many  of  those  *'low*'  quarters,  though 
stocked  for  the  supply  of  persons  engaged  in 
some  industrious  pursuit,  are  as  full,  and  as  rich, 
as  those  of  Bond  street  or  Regent  street.    The 
number  of  carriages  also,  kept  for  pleasure  in 
those    despised    quarters,   greatly   exceeds   the 
number  of  such  carriages  kept  by  the  high  aris- 
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tocracy  in  and  abont  London.    In  the  quan{i]|^^<^  ' 
and  quality  of  good  tbings'  which  he  uses,4n  Jfi^%|A 
own  dress  and  that  of  his  family,  in  hi^^tfe,  **. 
famiture  and  books^  or  in  whatever  mod€^6rex^ 
pence  he  may  prefer^  a  prosperous  lawyer  or 
merchant  i^tiot  far  behind  the  richest  duke ;  and 

♦  *    *  a  •   •  • 

•l^e  number'tff  ticfa  people  in  London ^ho  pursue 
**  \ur  industrious  career  is  very  much  greater  than 
'*  *4ne  number  of  rich  lords.    But  it  WDuld  be  im^ 
pIDfAsr  ib  ibQasujre  tfie  wealth  of  a  society  by  the 
%h)bymeittowitS  ril^hest  mcjfaibers  alone.  Dividing 
-  «the  inhabitants  of  London  and  Paris  into  the 
.  •  jame  nuitlber  of  ranks  if itR  u^syect  to  the  con- 
««tamption  ^f  wei^tbt  ^Qvy  fiDndon  rank  enjoys 
*  more  gooA  tilings^ than  4ts»corresponding  Parisian- 
rank.  A  second^ate  merchant,  in  London,  spends* 
'  at  least  twice  as  much  as  a  second-rate  Parisiaijf 
merchant;  a  third' rate  London  advocate  spends,' 
perhaps,  three  .  (imes^  as   much   as   a  first-rate 
Parisian  advocate » a  fourth-rate  London  attorney 
spends  six  times  as  much  as  ^second-rate  Parisian 
notary;  a  physician  in  London,  a  surgeon,  a 
dentist,  a  trieidesman  of  whatfiver  description,  a 
servant  from  m€J»tft1ec  to  the^cnllion,  a  mechanie 
in  whatever  line,  a  porter  br  a  common  labourer,' 
spends  more,  and  in  most  cg^^s  ajgreat  deal  more, 
than  one  of  a-corre8pondi||g^«ranlc  in  the  Parisian 
scale.     Bdt4his  is  not  an«**hi  London  there  are  - 
more  first-rate  merchants,  lawyers  and  tradesmen 
in  proportion  to  second-rate  ones^  moi'e  second- 


•  •  • 


•  % 
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*  %  ^*e  ones  in  proportion  to  tbird-rate  ones,  and  so 

r-^^otLall  down  the  scale.    In  a  word,  turn  which 
.t^^^fi^jfeitwill,  London  abounds  with  proofs  of  its    . 
en.^'W^s  wealth. 

Thus  the  foreigner  is  apt  to  fa\)  -into  another 
error ;  to  imagine  that  a  very  large  pToporrtion  of  ^  ^ 
the  wealth « of  England" is  coUected/m  London. §  '. 
He  is  undeceived  again  by  visiting  some  grt|t»*  '** 
provincial  towns  of  different  descriptions^  such  dft>*** 
Bath,  Liverpool  and*  Leeds. ^  E^chidf  Aiesd 


••  • 


sembles  a  large  sectioli  'of  thli  mK^ttopMis ;  BUflf 
being  like  Marylebone,  Leeds  like  manufacturingr^'; 
Soutbwark,  an4  l^ii^rp^ol  like  the  cdmmerciat^  •  • 
Tower  Hamlets.-  A  ppiy t  «of ^8i;se  ^d  genersll*' 
character  Liverpool  boars  aome .  i^seiifblance  to>*' 
.^rdeaux  or  New  York,  and  Leeds  to  Lyons  ;  but 
hi  America  there  is  no  town  like  Leeds,  ncrr,  * 
;^itber  in  America  or  France,  any  town  like  Bath. 
England  abounds  with  such  tp5ras  as  Bath— 
mere  pleasure  towns,  they  may  ||e  called — such 
as  Leamington,  tlaAings,*  Margate,  Cheltenham 
and  Brighton ;  with   more  of  the   same  kind, 
though'  of  smallef  extent,  ^ucb  .  as  Tonbridge 
Wells,    Worthing,  ^  Harrpw^JMfi^  •  Aberystwitb, 
Southend,  Lowest(ift,  %nd  €idmouth.    Of  towns 
like  Leeds,  whi^e'^^the  United  States  there  is 
not  one,  and  in  FrqS^b^but  few,  there  is  in*  Eng-* 
^  land  a  number  withdiilehd,  sucli  as*«M&eclesfield) 
Sheffield,    Nottingham,   Coventry,  Birmingham 
and    Manchester.      Of   towns   like    Liverpool, 
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tboQgh  there  be  several  in  the  United  States, 
tliere  are  many  more  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  neither  in  the  United  States  nor  in  France 
are  there  any  towns  of  a  mixed  character  like 
Norwich  and  Glasgow.    Again,  neither  in  France 
Bor  in  the  United  States  are  there  any  great  pro* 
vincial  capitals  like  Edinbnrgh  and  Dublin.  Bat 
after  all,  that  for  which,  in  respect  to  towns, 
England  is  most  distinguished,— even  more  so 
than  for  the  number  and  size  of  her  pleasure 
towns, — ^is  the  vast  number  and  great  size  of  her 
smaller  provincial  capitals,  which  are  neither 
seaports  nor  the  seats  of  manufectures ;  such  as 
York,  Canterbury,  Gloucester,  Exeter,  Shrews^ 
bnry,  Reading,  Colchester,   and  Bury  St.  £d- 
mund*8.    And  now,  farther,  let  the  wealth  of  any 
Eogliah  town  whatsoever  be  compared  with  that 
of  a  town  of  the  same  character  in  any  other 
country.    With  a  single  and  no  doubt  vei7  im- 
portant exception,  England  has  greatly  the  ad* 
vantage.    In  the  United  States  every  labourer, 
not  being  a  slave,  obtains  more  and  better  food, 
more  and  better  clothes,aa  well  asa  better  lodging, 
than  a  labourer  of  equal  skill  in  England.  With* 
out  any  farther  exception,  the  inhabitants  of 
English  provincial  towns  enjoy  a  greater  quantity 
aad  variety  of  good  things,  approach  nearer  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  in  respect  to  the 
consumption  of  wealth,  than  people  of  a  similar 
rank  in  the  provincial  towns  of  other  countries. 


to  THE  WRALTM  OF   ENGLAND. 

A  merchant  of  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  a  manufac* 
turer  of  Birmingham  or  Leeds,  be  he  first,  second 
or  third  rate,^  indulges  in  expences  for  his  hoose, 
his  table,  the  education  of  his  children  and  the 
amusement  of  his  family,  which  to  think  of,  only, 
would  frighten  a  Bordeaux  merchant  or  Ljroos 
manufacturer  of  the  same  rank.  What  a  French 
provincial  doctor  spends  in  a  year,  would  not 
keep  an  English  provincial  doctor  in  equal 
practice  for  three  months.  Country  attomies 
in  England  get  and  spend,  on  the  average,  ten 
times  as  much  as  French  country  attornies. 
Common  tradesmen  in  all  English  country  towns, 
bakers,  butchers,  cheesemongers  and  linen  drapers, 
as  well  as  mechanics,  such  as  carpenters,  builders 
and  glaziers,  live  much  better  than  a  similar  class 
of  people  in  Paris ;  they  have  more  rooms  to  live 
in  ;  their  rooms  are  better  furnished ;  they,  their 
wives  and  children  are  better  dressed ;  they  find 
it  more  easy  to  obtain  comforts  and  indulge  in 
luxuries.  Surely  there  are  fifty  country  towns 
in  England,  which  contain  a  good  inn,  that  is  a 
comfortable  innkeeper,  for  one  French  countrf 
town  that  contains  a  passable  inn,  held  by  a  man 
who  doeis  not  live  so  expensively  as  the  keepers 
of  most  English  alehouses*  That  English  town 
is  reckoned  poor  in  which  there  are  not  some  shops 
that  would  be  coni^dered  good  in  the  best  quarter 
of  London ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  towns  in 
England,  in  which  you  can  purchase  almost  evei^ 
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tiaag  that  is  ccMmmooly  for  sale  in  London.  The 
i^UiBiber  of  booksellers'  shops  in  the  provincial 
towns  of  England,  and  the  stocks  which  they 
contain,  present  a  very  striking  contrast  with  the 
namber  and  stocks  of  French;  booksellers'  shops 
OQt  of  Paris.  In  the  nnmber  «nd  quality  of 
horses  and  carriages  k^  for  pleasnre,  English 
country  towns  surpass,  very  far  indeed,  French 
eodntry  towns  of  equal  magnitude.  Every  town 
in  England,  that  at  all  bears  the  character  of  the 
capital  of  a  district^ .  possesses  a  circulating  li^ 
bcary,  such  as  would  be  called  good  in  Paris  or 
New  York ;  while  most  of  such  towns,  as  well  as 
many  small  towns,  and  indeed  rural  parts,  miles 
away  from  any  town,  have  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  a  book  club.  No  English  town  goq-> 
taining  10,000  inhabitants  is  without  foot  pave« 
meats  or  gas  lights,  while  many  towns  with  less 
than  5,000  inhabitants  are  as  well  paved  and  well 
lighted  as  the  finest  quarter  of  London.  In  their 
literary  and  sdentic  institutions,  such  towns  as 
Liverpool,  Leeds  and  Birmingham  appear  to 
surpass  the  metropolis,  allowing  for  the  difference 
of  numbers ;  and  in  this  respect  they  obviously 
excel  beyond  comparison  French  or  American 
towns  of  like  magnitude.  Another  proof  of  the 
general  diffusion  of  wealth  in  England,  is  the 
large  proportion  of  the  sums  invested  by  savings- 
banks  which  is  subscribed  out  of  London ;  the  whole 
fund,  amounting  to  about  ^£14,000,000,  and  sub^ 
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scribed  by  persons  little  above  the  condition  of  la-r 
bourers,  being  a  proof  of  the  wealth  of  England* 
But  finally  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  wealth  of 
the  English,  all  over  England^  is  the  facility  with 
which,  in  any  part  of  England,  funds  are  raised  for 
any  undertaking  that  offers  the  least  chance  of 
profit.  It  is  to  this  point  especially  that  I  would 
draw  the  attention  of  Americans.*  Though  thou* 
sands  of  millions  have  been  spent  in  rendering 
England  the  most  habitable  country  in  the  world,  in 
making  bad  land  good,  on  fences,  farm  buildings^ 
roads,  bridges,  canals  and  docks,  on  the  opening 
of  mines,  the  building  of  manufactories  and  ware- 
houses, not  to  mention  houses,  still  it  appears  as 
if  thousands  of  millions  would  be  forthcoming 
for  similar  purposes,  if  there  were  but  room  for 
carrying  such  purposes  into  effect.  Abundance 
of  Capital  invested,  and  ready  to  be  invested,  is 
the  most  marked,  nay  the  peculiar,  characteristic 

*  "  The  great  public  work  in  this  part  of  the  Uoited  States 
in  which  the  people  are  engaged*  is  the  canal  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Ohio  rivers^  that  iSj  between  George  Town 
and  Washington  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pittsburgh  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Alleghany  ridge  on  the  other.  This  pro- 
digious work,  which  is  now  in  progress,  is  estimated  by  General 
Ramard  at  about  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars.  The  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of 
Washington,  George  Town  and  Alexandria,  on  the  Potomac, 
has  been  obtained  from  Dutch  capitalists,  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Crommelin  of  Amsterdam.**  Three  years  in  North  America,  by 
James  Stuart,  Esq.  vol  2,  page  62.-— TAtrd  Edition, 
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of  England*  By  guessing  at  what  it  would  take 
to  put  France^  or  one  of  the  American  states,  into 
th6  same  condition  as  England,  with  respect  to 
the  improvement  of  land,  to  farm  buildings; 
roads,  bridges,  canals,  wharfs,  docks,  manufac- 
tories, warehouses  and  machinery,  &c.,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  degree  in  which  the  fixed 
capital  of  the  English  excieeds  that  of  the  French 
or  Americans :  and  yet  the  French  or  Americans, 
who  have  invested  so  small  a  capital  in  corapari* 
son  with  that  invested  by  the  English,  have  far 
less  than  the  English  ready  for  investment.* 
Money  makes  money,  says  the  proverb ;  which^ 
translated  into  the  language  of  modem  science^ 
means  that  capital  creates  capital.  In  America, 
where  there  is  so  much  room  for  the  investment 
of  capital,  because  so  little  capital  has  been  in- 
vested, innumerable  works,  holding  out  the  cer-^ 
tainty  of  large  profits,  are  projected,  but  for  want 
of  capital  are  not  begun ;  while  in  England,  where^ 
by  reason  of  the  vast  masses  of  capital  already 
invested,  there  seems  but  little  room  for  the  pro« 
fitabie  investment  of  more,  millions  accumulate 

*  "  The  canal  (at  LouiaviUe)  is  two  mUea  In  the  lengthy  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  in  some  places  forty  feet  deep^  and 
is  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  the  largest  class  of  steam  boats 
to  pass.  Dry  docks  are  to  be  constructed  for  the  repairing  of 
Mnm  boats.  There  is  at  present  a  foant  of  funds ;  but  the  work 
it  so  far  advanced  that  there  is  no  risk  of  its  not  being  com- 
pleted."    Stuart,  vol  2,  page  290. 
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80  rapidly  that  funds  are  never  wanted  for  even 
the  most  hazardous  undertakings.  How  to  ob* 
tain  capital  is  the  question  in  America ;  *  what 
to  do  with  their  capital  is  the  puzzle  of  the 
English.  In  this  difficulty  the  English  .build 
Waterloo  bridges,  which  yield  no  profit,  send 
goods  to  be  sold  in  distant  countries  at  less  than 
prime  cost,  squander  millions  on  South  American 
speculations,  lay  out  immense  sums  in .  the  pur^ 
chase  of  foreign  securities,  and  lend  money,  by 
tens  of  millions  at  a  time,  to  North  American 
States,  South  American  anarchies,  and  European 
tyrants  great  or  small.  If  the  wealth  of  a  society 
depend  on  the  proportion  which  capital  bears  to 
numbers,  then,  it  is  clear,  the  English  are  the 
richest  people  in  the  world. 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  enormous  wealth 
of  England  ?  This  question  has  never  been  an^ 
swered  to  the  satisfaction  of  Americans  t  who, 
descended  from  the  English,  using  their  lan* 
guage,  able  to  use  their  knowledge,  paying  fewer 
taxes  than  the  English,  cultivating  a  much  more 
fertile  soil,  and  as  well  protected,  to  say  the  least, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  property,  cannot  perceive,  in 
the  reasons  usually  given  for  the  peculiar  wealth 
of  England,  any  circumstance  peculiar  to  the 
English.  This  question  I  propose  to  examine 
with  a  view  to  show,  here,  why  the  English  are 

*  The  state  of  Louisiana  has  lately  borrowed  a  great  sum  of 
the  English. 
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90  amch  richer  than  tiie  Americans;  and,  further 
OD,  how  the  Americans  might  become  as  rich  as 
the  English,  if  not  richer.  The  question  is  of  no 
little  importance  to  the  English  themselires,  and 
is  full  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  new  societies^ 
like  the  American  States  and  .the  English  colonies 
in  America  and  Australia. 

All  wealth  being  the  produce  of  industry,  It  is 
evident  that  the  wealth  of  a  society  must  depend 
QQ  the  degree  in  which  the  productive  powers  of 
industry  are  improved  by  that  society.    What  are 
the  greatest  improvements  in   the    productive 
powers  of  industry;  improvements,  I  mean,  be* 
yond  that  simple  exertion  of  power,  which  in  two 
individuals  of  equal  strength,  working  separately 
in  the  same  way,  would  raise  equal  amounts  of 
produce?    Adam  Smith  has  said  that  the  greats* 
est  improvement    in  the  productive   powers   of 
industry  is  division  of  labour ;  others  have  dwelt 
on  the  great  effects  of  machinery;  and  some  again 
have  taken  pains  to  show,  what  is  self  evident, 
that  tb^e  productive  powers  of  industry  are  greatly 
increased  by  the  use  of  capitaL    Unquestionably 
capital,    machinery  which  is  capital^  and  ^'  divi*- 
^on  of  labour,"*  tend  to  increase  the  quantity  oi 
produce  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hands 
^paployed  ;  but  none  of  these  improvements  are 
primary  causes,  as  some  of  them,  and  especially 
'^division  of  labour,**  have  been    considered  by 
political  economists ;  each  of  them^  on  the  con^ 
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trary,  though  an  immediate  cause,  is  the  effect  of 
some  antecedent  cause.  One  cannot  use  capital 
merely  by  wishing  to  use  it,  nor  can  a  single 
workman  practice  '*  division  of  labour,**  but  the 
use  of  capital  and  '* division  of  labour**  result 
from  some  anterior  improvement.  What  then  is 
the  first  improvement  in  the  productive  powers 
of  industry,  that  improvement  on  which  others 
depend  ? 

In  the  most  simple  operation  of  industry, — ^ia 
that,  for  example,  which  savages  perform  when 
they  hunt  for  subsistence, — two  persons  assisting 
each  other  would  obtain  more  game  in  a  given 
time  than  two  persons  hunting  each  by  himself 
without  concert  ;  just  as  two  greyhounds,  run- 
ning together,  will  kill  more  hares  than  four  grey* 
bounds  running  separately.  The  very  first  ini- 
provement,  therefore,  in  the  productive  powers  of 
industry,  seems  to  be  not  division,  but  combi- 
nation,  of  labour.  Several  individuals,  by  com- 
bining their  labour,  procure  more  food  than  they 
want :  behold  the  second  stage  of  social  improve- 
ment ;  the  society  has  obtained  a  capital.  The 
possession  of  capital  leads  to  the  institution  of 
property :  it  also  leads  to  the  division  of  employ- 
ments. Some  members  of  the  society  still  co- 
operate in  the  production  of  food;  others  in 
making  instruments  which  facilitate  the  produc- 
tion of  food ;  and  between  these  two  parties  an 
exchange  takes  place  of  their   respective   pro- 
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:  commerce  has  begun;  the  power  of 
exchanging,  on  which,  all  economists  agree,  de- 
pends the  division  of  employments.  But  now,  as 
food  is  t>roduced  with  less  and  less  labour,  the 
wants  of  the  society  increase^  and  a  still  further 
distribution  of  employments  takes  place:  some 
build  houses,  some  make  clothes  and  some  be- 
come dealers.  Thus  far  it  is  plain,  every  step  in 
civilization,  every  improvement  in  the  productive 
powers  of  industry,  including  distribution  of  em- 
ployments, has  rested  on  concert  or  combination 
amongst  all  the  members  of  the  society. 

But,  thus  far,  all  the  members  of  the  society 
are  supposed  to  possess  equal  portions  of  capital* 
Such  a  state  of  things,  if  it  were  to  last,  would  not 
adroit  of  much  further  improvement  in  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  industry.  No  man  would  find 
others  wiUing  to  employ  his  capital  for  his  ad- 
vantage as  well  as  their  own,  rather  than  their  own 
capital  for  their  6wn  exclusive  advantage:  no  man, 
consequently,  would  have  a  motive  for  accumulat- 
ing more  capital  than  he  could  use  with  his  own 
hands.  This  is  to  some  extent  the  case  in  new  Amer 
rioan  settlements,  where  a  passion  for  owning  land 
prevents  the  existence  of  a  class  of  labourei-s  for 
hire;  and  where,  consequently,  half  the  crop  is 
sometimes  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  In  the 
next  plSace,  so  long  as  the  capital  of  the  society 
was  equally  divided  amongst  all,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  undertake  any  of  those  works  which 
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require  the  employment  of  many  hands  and  a 
fixed  capital.  It  would  be  quite  impossible^  for 
instance^  to  build  a  ship  or  a  bridge ;  for,  even  if 
a  sufficient  number  of  workmen  to  admit  of  that 
division  of  employments,  which  takes  place  in 
building  a  ship  or  a  bridge,  should  possess  the 
right  sort  of  capital,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
it  to  enable  them  to  wait  for  distant  returns, 
by  what  means  could  that  scattered  capital  be 
combined  ?  and  how  could  the  profits  be  divided  ? 
Only,  it  would  appear,  by  the  institution  of  a  joint 
stock  company ;  a  contrivance  for  the  combina* 
tion  of  capital  in  particular  works,  which  is  used 
only  in  the  most  advanced  societies.  Mankind 
have  adopted  a  much  more  simple  contrivance 
for  promoting  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and 
the  use  of  capital,  when  required,  both  in  large 
masses  and  in  a  fixed  shape :  they  have  divided 
themselves  into  owners  of  capital  and  owners  of 
labour.  But  this  division  was,  in  fact,  the  result 
of  concert  or  combination.  The  capitals  of  all 
being  equal,  one  man  saves  because  he  expects 
to  find  others  willing  to  work  for  him ;  other  men 
spend  because  they  expect  to  find  some  man  ready 
to  employ  them ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  this  readiness 
to  co-operate,  to  act  in  concert  or  combination, 
the  division  of  the  industrious  classes  into  capi- 
talists and  labourers  could  not  be  maintained. 

A  baker  and  a  tailor,  who  deal  with  each  other, 
are  said  to  divide  their  labour:  if  they  did  so  in 
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• 

feality^  each  of  them  would  make  both  the  bread 
and  the  clothes  which  he  wanted^  and  there  would 
be  no  intercourse  between  them.  Co-operating, 
dealing  with^  depending  on^  each  other,  they 
combine  their  labour:  it  is  the  employments 
which  they  divide ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  divi« 
sion  of  their  employments  results  from  the  com- 
bination of  their  labour.  The  two  men  divide 
the  whole  work,  which  is  to  be  performed  by 
their  united  labour  for  their  common  advantage. 
The  workmen  of  a  pin  factory  are  said  to  divide 
their  labour :  if  they  did  so  in  reality,  each  of 
them  would  make  all  the  parts  of  a  pin.  As  it 
is,  each  pin  is  the  produce  of  many  persons'  united 
labour;  many  persons  whose  labour  is  united  in 
order  that  the  work,  which  it  is  to  perform,  may 
be  easily  divided  amongst  them.  In  this  case, 
also^  division  of  employments  is  an  effect  of 
combination  of  labour.  In  what  case  is  a  work 
divided  amongst  many,  without  combining  the 
labour  of  those  who  are  to  perform  the  work  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  question  of 
terms  merely;  that  though  there  be  a  marked 
difference  between  the  work  performed  and  the 
labour  which  performs  it,  still,  as  either  laboar 
is  divided  amongst  the  several  parts  of  a  work,  or 
the  several  parts  of  a  work  are  divided  amongst 
several  labourers,  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  say 
division  of  Mrork  or  division  of  labour.  If  so,  by 
what  terms  are  we  to  express  that  minute  division 
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of  labour  which  takes  place  amongst  the  cotttera 
of  Ireland,  the  small  farmers  of  France  and  most, 
free  settlers  in  new  colonies :  a  state  of.  ttyngs, 
under  which  each  labourer  works  by  himself,  and 
for  himself  only,  with  no  larger  capital  than  his 
own  hands  can  employ,  without  exchange,  or 
nearly  so,  and  producing,  even  in  the  most  favour^ 
able  case, — that  of  the  settler, — not  much  more 
than  enough  for  his  own  subsistence.    If  this  be 
a  dispute   about  terms  only,  how  are  we  to  ex- 
press that  combination  of  labour  on  an  English 
farm,  or  a  tobacco  plantation  in  Virginia,  which 
enables  the  English  workmen  or  American  slaves 
to  raise  so  much  more  produce  than  they  could 
possibly  consume?    The  reader  who  may  take 
the  trouble  to  find  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
will,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  perceive,  that  ^'  dU 
vision  of  labour"*  is  an  improper  term  as  commonly 
used ;  and,  what  is  of  far  greater  consequence, 
that  the  use  of  this  improper  term  has  kept  out  of 
sight  the  fii'st  great  improvement  in  the  produc-^ 
tive  powers  of  labour,  namely,  combination  of 
power. 

As  for  building  a  ship  or  making  a  road,  so  in 
the  manufacture  of  pins,  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  large  capital.  A  large  capital  applied  to 
one  purpose,  may  be  said  to  be  combined.  A 
minute  division  of  capital,  such  as  takes  place 
amongst  the  small  farmers  of  France,  the  cottiers 
of  Ireland  and  most  settlers  in  new  colonies,  is 
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as  unfovourable  to  production  as  the   minute 
diviaion  of  labour  practised  in  those  cases. 

Combination  of  capital  and  labour,  or  combi- 
nation of  productive  power,  seems  to  be'  of  two 
distinct  sorts  ;^r^/9  that  general  combiqation 
which^  if  there  were  no  restrictions  on  trade^  would 
render  mankind  one  vast  co-operative  society; 
general  combination  on  which  depends  that 
general  distribution  of  employments,  or  division 
of  work;  under,  which  some  men  grow  tea,  some 
dig  for  metals  and  others  build  ships,  some 
are  farmers,  some  manufacturers  and  others  mer- 
chantis ;  secondly,  that  particular  combination,  on 
which  depends  the  use  of  large  masses  of  capital 
and  labour  in  particular  works,  and  the  most 
beneficial  division  of  those  particular  works. 

Turning  to  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land, her  agriculture,  manufactures  and  com«- 
merce,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  these  display  in 
the  highest  degree  the  advantages  of  both  sorts 
of  combination  of  power. 

Fii-srt,  as  to  agriculture.  No  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  America  is  exclusively  agricultural, 
excepting  slaves  and  their  employers  who  com- 
bine capital  and  labour  in  particular  works. 
Free  Americans,  who  cultivate  the  soil,  follow 
many  other  occupations.  Some  portion  of  the 
foraiture  and  tools  which  they  use  is  commonly, 
made  by  themselves.  They  frequently  build  thair 
own  houses  and  carry  to  market,  at  whatever. 
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distance,  the  produce  of  their  own  indastry.  They 
are  spinners  and  weavers ;  they  make  soap  and 
candles,  as  well  as,  in  many  cases,  shoes  and 
clothes  for  their  own  use.  In  America  the  cnl- 
tivatipn  of  land  is  often  the  secondary  pursuit  of 
a  blacksmith,  a  miller  or.a  shopkeeper.  In  France 
a  similar  division  of  capital  and  labour  takes 
place  amongst  several  employments,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent.  The  number  of  proprietors 
of  land  in  France  is  supposed  to  exceed  5,000,000  x 
the  number  of  separate  holdings  or  pieces  of  land 
is  known  to  be  about  10,000,000.  But  even 
supposing  that,  on  the  average,  each  proprietor 
owns  two  separate  pieces  of  land,  still  it  does  not 
follow  that  two  pieces  of  land  are  generally  euU 
tivated  by  one  person.  On  the  contrary,  whilst 
the  large  properties  are  generally  divided  into 
several  distinct  farms,  it  does  not  very  often 
happen  that  two  or  more  of  the  smaller  properties 
are  united  under  a  single  farmer.  Consequently, 
after  making  a  liberal  deduction  for  land  which 
is  not  cultivated,  the  number  of  farmers  or  cul- 
tivators, not  being  hired  labourers,  probably  ex- 
ceeds 5,000,000.  It  is  further  estimated,  that 
the  number  of  agricultural  labourers,  who  work 
for  hire,  amounts,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
to  about  5,000,000.  Of  these,  however,  not  above 
two  fifths,  or  2,000,000,  can  be  men.  If  the 
number  of  farmers  be  5,000,000,  and  of  farm 
servants  2,000,000,   there  must    be    3,000,000 
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farmers  who  employ  no  labourers  at  all.   Sup^ 

pose  each  of  the  remaining  2^000,000   farmers 

to  employ  one  labourer^  the  agricultural  capital 

and  labpor  of  France  would  be  divided  into 

5,000^000  parts^  of  which  three  fifths  would  be 

the  smallest  fractions  into  which  capital  and 

labour  can  be  divided,  and  the  remaining  two 

fifths  would  consist  of  fractions  only  twice  as 

large  as  the  smallest.     Since,  however,  some 

fiutners  employ  more  than  one  labourer,  more 

than  3,000,000  farmers  cannot  employ  any  la* 

hourers ;  and  it  thus  appears  probable,  that  three 

fourths,  at  least,  of  the  agricultural  capital  and 

labour  of  France  are  cut  up  into  the  smallest  pos* 

sible  fractions,  into  single  pairs  of  hands,  and 

portions  of  capital  such  as  one  pair  of  hands  can 

use.    Limiting  the  smallest  fractions  to  three 

fourths  of  the  whole,  the  remaining  quarter  will 

consist  of  1,250,000  capitalists,  having  amongst 

them  2,000,000  labourers.    If  750,000  of  these 

capitalists  employ  two  labourers  each,  500,000 

employ  about  one  labourer  each ;  and  for  each  of 

them,  who  is  supposed  to  employ  moi-e  than  two 

laboorers,  an  addition  must  be  made  to  that 

number,  each  of  whom  employs  only  one  labourer. 

*^  II  iaut  habiter  un  pays,**  says  a  modern  French 

writer,*  ^^oii  tout  le  monde  est  propri^taire,  pour 

«  M.  de  Bonald  (1826),  quoted  by  Profesaor  M'Culloch  in 
note  XTK  (Division  of  Property  by  Will)  of  his  edition  of 
Smith  s  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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se  faire  nne  id^  jiiste  des  inconv^niens  et  da 
jiialheur  du  morcellement  infini  des  biens  terrt- 
toriaax.*"  The  mischief,  lies,  however,  in  the 
division/not  of  the  land,  but  of  the  capital  and 
labour  employed  on  the  land. 

One  of  the  evils,  resulting  from  the  morcelle- 
ment of  agricultural  capital  and  labour  in  France, 
is  that  the  farmers  and  farm-labourers  .of  that 
country,  like  those  of  the  United  States,  not 
being  slave  owners  or  slaves,  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  one  pursuit.  In  England,  on  the  con* 
trary,  a  farmer  is,  generally  speaking,- nothing 
but  a  farmer,  and  an  agricultural  labourer  woi?ks 
no-  where  but  on  the  farm.  The  English  farm 
labourer  is  a  miserable  wretch,  no  doubt,  because 
he  obtains  but  a  very  small  share  of  the  produce 
of  his  labour ;  but  this  is  a  question,  not  of  dis- 
tribution, but  of  production.  In  England  the 
agricultural  class  seems  to  have  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  other  classes  to  separate  its 
employment  from  thoSe  of  the  manufacturer  and 
dealer.  Except  in  some  of  the  wildest  and  worst 
cultivated  districts,  the  practice,  which  is  so 
common  in  France  and  America,  of  spinning  wool 
by  those  who  keep  flocks,  is  gone  quite  out  of 
fashion.  .  Whatever  manufactured  object  or 
mechanical  work  is  required  on  an  English  farm, 
is  procured  at  some  shop  in  the  nearest  town  or 
performed  by  some  mechanic  who  lives  in  the 
town.  The  mixed  produce  of  American  or  French 
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agrieoUnre  is,  for  the  tnost  part,  sold  in  the 
nearest .  market,  by  those  who  raise  it,  to  those 
who  coasnme  it ;  while  in  England  there  is,  be- 
tween the  producers  and  consamers,  a  distinct 
clas&  of  dealers,  subdivided  again  into  particular 
tslasses,  such  as  cattle  jobbers,  dealers  in  com,  in 
hops  and  in  wool.  An  English  farmer  seldom 
deals,  even  with  his  own  labourei's,'  for  any  part 
of  the  produce  of  his  farm;  he  pays  for  their 
Jabour  with  money,  which  they  lay  out,  either 
directly  in  the  nearest  town,  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  village  shopkeepers.  •  Thus  the  farmer 
and  his  men  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  with 
the  .business  of  the  farm. 

English  farming  is  also  remarkable  for  a  pe- 
culiar refinement  in  the  distribution  of  employ- 
ments, according  to  various  circumstances  of 
soil  and  climate.  The  county  of  Kent  is  some- 
what more  congenial  to  the  growth  oT  hops  than 
the  neighbouring  county  of  Sussex  :  the  Sussex 
fiurmer,^  thereforej  abstains  from  growing  hops^ 
even  for  his  own  use;  the  beer  which  his  family 
drink  is  made  of  hops  grown  in  Kent.  There  are 
some  districts  especially  fit  for  the  growth  of 
natural  and  artificial  grasses  for  fattening  cattle  ; 
and  the  farmer  of  such  districts  is  seldom  a  cattle 
breeder^  but  purchases  lean  cattle  from  jobbers, 

who  have  purchased  them  from  farmers  in  dis- 

• 

tricts   best  suited   to    the    breeding  of  cattle* 
Though  the  inhabitants  of  Norwich  require ;  a 
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great  deal  of  cheese,  yet  the  farmers  thereabouts 
do  not  attempt  to  supply  that  demand.  Their 
land  is  less  suited  to  dairy  forming  than  the  land 
in  Cheshire,  from  which  county  comes  great  part 
of  the  cheese  consumed  in  Norwich;  while  there  are 
towns  again  in  Cheshire,  which  obtain  the  greater 
part  of  their  flour  from  distant  spots  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  growth  of  com.  Elxamples  without 
end  might  be  cited  of  this  division  of  agricultural 
employments,  which  seems  to  be  carried  to  a 
much  higher  pitch  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  In  France  and  the  United  States, 
though  much  greater  differences  of  climate  oc- 
casion a  more  marked  separation  of  some  agri- 
cultural employments, — such  as  the  production 
of  sugar  in  the  Southern  States  for  the  use  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  of  oil  in  the  South  for  the 
use  of  the  North  of  France, — still  a  French  or 
American  cnltivator  generally  seeks  to  raise  what- 
ever can  be  raised  on  his  own  land,  which  he 
either  wants  himself,  or  for  which  there  is  any 
demand  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  The  division 
of  agricultural  employments  in  England  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  because  in  England  the  dif- 
ferences of  soil  and  climate  are  not  very  re- 
markable. 

The  advantage  which  England  derives  from 
confining  her  agriculturists  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits and,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  that 
particular  mode  of  agriculture  best  suited  to  each 
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district,  becomes  manifest  in  the  superior  skill  of 
her  formers.  The  com  growers  of  Essex,  Saffolk 
and  Norfolk,  the  hop  growers  of  Kent  and  Wor- 
cestershire, the  sheep  formers  of  Sussex  and 
Hampshire,  the  dairy  farmers  of  Gloucestershire 
and  Cheshire,  the  cattle-breeders  and  cyder- 
growers  of  Devonshire  and  Herefordshire,  the 
breeders  of  horses  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire ; 
all  these,  and  many  more  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  mention,  apply  to  their  several  pursuits 
a  wonderful  degree  of  knowledge,  forethought 
and  calculation.  It  is  rather  a  science  than  an 
art  which  each  of  them  pursues ;  storing  up  the 
focts  which  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  from  a 
knowledge  of  those  facts  adopting,  as  a  system, 
that  mode  of  proceeding  from  which  he  expects 
the  most  beneficial  results.  Thinking  of  the 
pains  which  an  English  former  takes  in  draining 
and  manuring  his  fields,  in  the  disposition  of  his 
land  for  various  crops,  in  the  selection  of  seeds, 
in  the  use  of  the  best  instruments,  in  keeping  up 
or  improving  his  fruit  trees,  in  the  management  of 
his  working  cattle,  in  maintaining  a  peculiar  and 
perfect  race  of  cattle  or  sheep,  and  in  subdividing 
the  work  performed  by  his  united  labourers,  one 
might  venture  to  call  him  a  philosopher;  though 
the  term  would  excite  ridicule  in  England^  where 
science  is  almost  as  much  despised  in  the  abstract 
as  in  practice  it  is  industriously  cultivated. 
Bat  die  superior  knowledge  of  English  farmers 
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would  be  of  little  avail — ^it  could  not  have  been 
acquired  indeed — if  their  capital  and  labour  had 
been  cut  up  into  small  fractional  parts,  as  happens 
generally  in  France  and  America.  In  agricuU 
tu're  each  farm  is  a  particular  work. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  English 
farming  is  the  combination  of  capital  and  labour 
in  particular  works.  Even  in  England,  those 
districts  in  which  the  farms  are  largest,  and. in 
which  each  farmer  employs  the  largest  capital 
and  the  greatest  number  of  labourers,  are  known 
to  produce  more,  in  proportion  to  the  hands  em- 
ployed, than  those  less  civilized  districts  in  which 
the  three  elements  of  production,  land,  capital 
and  labour,  are  divided  into  smaller  portions. 
But  agricultural  capital  and  labour  are  more 
combined  in  those  parts  of  England,  where  the 
lowest  degree  of  combination  occurs,  than .  in 
those  parts  of  France  or  America  (slave  planta- 
tions excepted)  which  are  distinguished  for  the 
highest  dejg^ree  of  combination.  In  order  to  ob- 
serve in  the  United  Kingdom  the  bad  effects  of 
that  division  of  capital  and  labour  which  takes 
place  in  France  or  America,  one  must  travel  to 
Ireland,  where,  in  some  districts,  the  separate 
fractions,  of  capital  and  labour  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  cultivators.  Well-informed 
Frenchmen  aresatisfied  that  the  division  of  capital 
and  labour  in  their  country  will,  if  it  be  carried 
much  further,  reduce  the.  agriculture  of  France 
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to  a  cottier  system/ like  that  of  aoiue  i]farts  of 
Ireland,  linder  which  the  produce  of  industry  is 
scarcely  ixiore  than  sufficient  to  feed  those  who 
work.  In  America,  truly,  the  smallest  fraction 
of  capital  and  labour  obtains  a  considerable  pro- 
dace;  but  then  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
in  America,  the  chief  element  of  production,  the 
land,  is  not  divided  into  small  pieces  as  in  France 
and  Ireland,  Hereafter  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  division  of 
capital  and  labour  in  America.  Recurring  to 
the  agriculture  of  England,  the  large  farms  of 
that  country  exemplify  the  proverb — union  is 
force.  The  most  scientific  of  English  farmers,  if 
he  were  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  single  field,  would  not  raise  a  much  greater 
produce  than  the  most  ignorant  of  Irish  cottiers. 
The  great  extent  of  his  farm  allows  full  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  superior  knowledge.  That  of 
which  he  has  a  superior  knowledge,  is  the  art  o^* 
cultivation  on  a  large  scale :  and  for  the  practice 
of  this  art,  capital  and  labour  in  proportion  to 
land  are  indispensable.  Holding  a  large  farm, 
and  employing  capital  and  labour  in  proportion, 
he  is  able  to  wait  for  distant  returns,  to  pursue 
the  best  coui'se  of  Crops,  to  adopt  improvements 
which  at  first  bear  the  character  of  experiments, 
to  employ  many  hands  in  one  field,  at  one  time, 
in  one  work,  and  when  it  is  required,  for  a  con- 
siderable period   of  time  without  intermission ; 
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finally  is  able  to  make  that  distribation  of  em* 
ployments  amongst  his  labourers^  which,  after 
combination  of  labour  in  single  works,  is  the 
greatest  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of 
industry*    The  results  are  obvious*    By  means 
of  drainage  and  manure,  an  immense  extent  of 
land  in  England,  which  was  once  sterile,  now 
possesses  the  highest  degree  of  fertility;  and  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  the  fertility  of  land  is 
carefully  preserved.    In  France,  on  the  contrary, 
the  practice  of  exhausting  the  natural  fertility  of 
land  is  general,  while  in  America  it  may  be  des- 
cribed as  almost  universal.*     But  the  grand 
result  of  the  superiority  of  English  agriculture  is, 
that  whilst  in  France  about  two  thirds,  and  in 
America  probably  three  quarters,  of  the  people 
are  employed   in  agriculture,    more  than  two 
thirds,  it  is  believed,  of  the  people  of  England, 
are  fed  by  the  agricultural  industry  of  less  than 
one*third.    The  greatness  of  England,  notwith*- 
standing  laws  which  forbid  her  manufacturers 
to  exchange  the  produce  of  their  industry  for 
the  surplus  food  of  other  countries,  is  incompre- 
hensible  to  a  foreigner  until  he  observes  the 
excellence  of  her  agriculture.    That  excellence 
consists  in  raising  from  a  given  extent  of  land, 
without  impoverishing  the  land,  and,  with  a  given 

*  The  causes  of  the  exhaustion  of  land  in  the  United  States 
are  explained  in  the  Note  on  the  Origin^  Progress  and  Pro- 
8pect8>  of  Slavery  in  America. 
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number  of  hands^  a  far  greater  produce  than  re* 
snltsfrom  the  labour  of  the  same  number  of  hands, 
on  the  same  extent  of  soil,  in  anypartof  the  world.* 
Less  than  one  third  of  the  people  being  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  more  than  two  thirds  are 
set  free,  as  it  were,  to  follow  other  pursuits.  Of 
these,  a  considerable  proportion  are  engaged  in 
manufactures.  The  vastness  of  the  produce  of 
English  manufacturing  industry,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  hands  employed,  may  be  roughly 
estimated  by  three  separate  considerations :  first, 
the  power  of  tens  of  millions  of  men  is  obtained 
from  steam,  which  produces  without  consuming ; 
secondly,  notwithstanding  a  load  of  English  re- 
strictions on  trade,  the  English  are,  by  means  of 
their  manufactures,  the  greatest  commercial 
people  in  the  world ;  thirdly,  notwithstanding 
heavy  taxation  and  the  high  price  of  food  in 
l^gland,  objects  of  English  manufacture  are  so 
cheap  as  to  drive  out  of  any  market,  where  fair 

*  "No  one  will  presume  to  say  that  the  agriculture  of 
France  is  nearly  as  well  improved  as  that  of  Britain-— that  it  is 
not  indeed  a  hundred  years  behind  ours,  and  yet  while  there 
are  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  people  of  FVance  employed  io 
this  inferior  cultivation,  less  than  one  third  of  our  people 
suffice  to  carry  on  the  infinitely  superior  system  of  cultivation 
adopted  in  this  country.  It  is  in  this  single  circumstance  that 
the  great  superiority  of  our  domesUc  economy  over  that  of  the 
French  chiefly  consists."  Profenor  M*Culloch's  Edition  6f 
Smith's  ffeaiih  of  Naiiom—Noie  XIX.  vol.  4,  page  475* 
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competition  is  allowed,  similar  objects  made  any 
where  bnt  in  England. 

As  in  agriculture,  so  in  manufieictures,  every 
improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of  industry 
may  be  traced  to  general  and  particular  com- 
bination of  power,  leading  to  general  and  par^ 
ticular  division  of  employment. 

The  same  complete  division  of  employments^ 
which  makes  the  English  farmer  nothing  but  a 
farmer,  makes  all  the  English  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  nothingbut  manufocturers. 
Further,  whilst  in  France  and  America  the  capital 
of  one  man  is  frequently  divided  amongst  several 
different  manufactures,  the  attention  of  the 
English  manufacturing  capitalist  is  confined^ 
aldnost,  exclusively,  to  a  single  object.  Thus  the 
English  manufacturer  is,  as  such,  a  man  of  single 
purpose,  ''a  man  with  one  idea/*  Hence  that 
earnest,  unremitting  and  successful  pursuit  of 
improvement,  which  is  conspicuous  in  every 
branch  of  English  manufacture. 

Another  peculiarity  in  English  manufactures 
seems  worthy  of  remark  ;  I  allude  to  the  con- 
gr^ation  in  one  place  of  vast  numbers  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  branch  of  manufacture.  In 
some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  main  seat  of  a  par- 
ticular fabric  is  determined  by  natural  circum- 
stances, such  as  abundance  of  coal  or  iron,  or 
falling  water  :  in  other  cases  it  appeal's  to  have 
been  settled   by  accident.     In  every  case,  how- 
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ever,  that  congregation  of  numbers  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuit^  by  promoting  the  interchange 
of  many  persons*  thoughts  on  one  all-engrossing 
subject,  by  exciting  the  inventive  powers,  by  pre- 
venting a  fortunate  discoverer  from  monopolizing 
the  use  of  his  invention,  and  above  all,  by  stimu- 
lating competition,  must  have  had  a  large  share 
in  the  progress  of  improvement. 

The  great  effects  of  particular  combination  are 
still  more  plain.  For  the  success  of  some  fabrics, 
a  high  and  constant  temperature  is   required. 
This  could  not  be  obtained  by  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  manufacturers :  it  is  easily  obtained 
by  him  who  employs  a  large  capital,  and  collects 
a  great  many  people  under  one  roof.    There  is 
scarcely  any  fabric  of  which  the  produce,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  hands  employed,  is  not  greatly 
augmented  by  the  use  of  steam  power ;  but  it  is 
of  the  essence  of  steam  power  to  give  effect  to  the 
labour  of  united  numbers.    The  general  use  of 
steam  power  in  England  depends,  therefore,  on 
the  combination  of  capital  and  labour  in  parti- 
cular works.     The  distribution  amongst  many 
hands  of  the  several  parts  of  a  particular  work  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  congregation  of  many 
hands  under  one  roof.     In  England,  accordingly, 
all  the  most  flourishing  manufactures  are  carried 
on  in  large  factories,  with  large  capitals,  and  by 
a  great  number  of  hands,  brought  together  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  amongst  them  the 
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several  parts  of  each  work*  Those  manufactores 
which  are  conducted  by  small  fractions  of  capitftl 
and  labour,  such  as  the  silk  works  of  Spitalfields 
and  the  lace  works  of  Buckinghamshire,,  are 
rapidly  perishing :  that  is,  they  are  in  the  course 
of  being  superseded  by  the  use  of  large  factories ; 
those  which  have  been  mentioned,  by  the  iKrg^ 
silk  factories  of  Macclesfield  and  Manchester,  aod 
by  the  large  lace  factories  of  Nottingham  and 
Tiverton.  Universally,  indeed,  throughout  &U 
the  branches  of  English  manufactures,  as  in  all 
of  them  there  is  an  obvious  tendency  to  improve^ 
ment,  so  in  all  of  them  one  observes  a  tendency 
to  increased  combination  of  capital  and  labour  in 
particular  works. 

The  commerce  of  England,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  exhibits  like  her  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, a  high  degree  of  combination  of  power, 
both  general  and  particular.  The  whole  com'* 
mercial  work  performed  by  the  people  of  England 
is  so  admirably  distributed,  that  one  might  imar 
gine  it  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  single  will ; 
while  no  particular  operation  languishes  for  want 
of  sufficient  force  to  carry  it  on.  In  vain  might 
the  state  of  New  York  have  projected  the  Erie 
canal,  if  a  supply  of  labour  for  completing  it 
bad  not  been  obtained  from  Ireland :  that  great 
work  was  performed  by  Irishmen,  and  could  not 
have  been  performed  with  American  free  labour, 
which,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  hereafter^  can 
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seldom  be  used  in  combination.*  The  peculiar 
skiH  with  which  the  English  apply  capital  and 
labour  to  the  business  of  exchange,  might  be 
proved  by  a  thousand  facts :  four  of  the  most 
remarkable  will  suffice  for  this  general  notice. 
First,  while  in  France  or  America,  the  prices  of 
the  same  commodity  are  often  very  different  at 
different  but  not  very  distant  places,  all  over 
England  prices  are  nearly  always  on  a  level : 
secondly,  it  is  estimated  that  the  tAM  road  be* 
tween  Manchester  and  Liverpool  saves  600,000/. 
a  year  on  the  cost  of  carriage  for  goods  and  pas- 
sengers between  those  two  towns  only :  thirdly, 

9  **  The  truth  is/'  says  Captain  Basil  Hall  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
WOmot  Horton,  published  by  the  latter^  ''  that  there  is  no 
hired  labonring  class^  properly  so  called,  in  any  part  of  Ame* 
rica,  excq>Hng  where  the  ground  is  tilled  by  negro  slaves ;  I  mean 
that  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  support  themselves^  per- 
numemtly,  by  wages  derived  from  labouring  in  the  service  of 
others.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  labour  to  be  had  for  hire,  of  such 
a  sort,  at  least,  as  to  produce  permanently  a  return  greater  than 
the  wages  which  such  hired  labourer  requires.  I  speak  now 
of  agricultural  labour  j  and  I  may  say  that  it  is  almost  an 
axiom  in  those  countries,  that  there  is  no  productive  labour  in  the 
Jields  of  a  new  country,  except  that  wMch  results  from  the  sweat  of 
the  proprietor*s  own  brow.  Canals  and  other  casual  public  works, 
and  other  menial  service  of  the  cities,  and  even  the  smaller 
towns,  mtat,  of  course,  be  done  by  hirelings  ^  but  I  must  again 
and  again  remark  that  it  b  the  characteristic  feature  of  ail 
kmds  of  labour  in  those  countries  to 'be  for  the  time  only/* 

**  Hie  workmen  employed  (in  making  a  road  in  New  York 
State)  are  chiefly  Irish."     Stuart,  vol.  ^,  page  492. 
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the  best  informed  persons  concur  in  sdpposidg, 
that  twenty-^nine  thirtieths^  at  least,  of  the  cur* 
rency  of  the  northern  manufacturing  districts 
consist  of  bills  of  exchange,  which,  thoAgh  they 
circulate  with  much  greater  ease  than  silver  or 
gold,  cost  next  to  nothing  :  fourthly,  the  foreign 
and  domestic  bills  of  exchange  payable  by  bankers 
in  London,  which  often  amount  to  some  millions 
in  one  day,  instead  of  being  presented  for  pay- 
ment each  bill  to  the  house  on  which  it  is  drawn, 
are  all  carried  to  the  same  spot,  where  a  general 
exchange  of  bills  takes  place  amongst  the  several 
houses ;  and  in  this  way,  one  clerk  from  each 
house  performs  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  without 
any  money,  a  work  which,  if  each  bill  had  been 
presented  to  the  iiouse  on  which  it  was  drawn, 
would  have  required  the  labour  of  several  clerks, 
from  all  the  houses,  during  many  hours,  and  the 
use  of  some  millions  of  money. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  sources  of  England's 
wealth  shows  why  that  wealth  is  so  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  people  who  enjoy  it; 
and  the  more  the  subject  shall  be  examined  the 
more  plainly,  I  feel  assured,  will  it  appear,  that, 
in  all  countries,  the  produce  of  industry  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  capital  and. 

labourare  combined  and  employments  are  divided. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  idle  speculation, 
leading  to  no  conclusions  of  practical  utility; 
that,  whether  or  not  the  great  wealth  of  England 
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be  owing  to .  combination  of  power,  the  English 
will  continue  to  pursue  that  course  which  they 
find  so  productive ;  and  that  other  nations  will 
not  follow  their  exaniple  one  day  sooner  in  con-- 
seqaence  of  perceiving  the  causes  of  their  wealth. 
To  meet  such  observations,  I  offer  the  following 
conclusions,  derived  from  the  principle  that,  as 
respects  the  produce  of  industry,  union  is  force. 
1.  I  have  said  that  combination  of  power  ap- 
pears to  be  of  two  distinct  kinds,  general  and 
particular^  leading  to  two  distinct  kinds  of  divi- 
sion of  employments.  But  this  distinction  has 
been  drawn  merely  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
a  principle  not  hitherto  noticed.  Considering 
the  operation  of  industry  throughout  the  world  as 
one  great  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  parts 
of  the  work,  from  so  gi-eat  a  part  as  the  gi*owth 
of  tea  in  China,  to  so  small  a  one  as  the  making 
of  a  pin's  head  in  England,  are  productive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  in  which  men  help  each 
other.  Here,  then,  we  perceive  exactly,  how  wat 
between  nations,  and  restrictions  on  trade,  in- 
terfere with  the  production  of  wealth ;  how 
friendly  intercourse  amongst  different  nations,  by 
promoting  concert  or  combination,  on  which  de- 
pends division  of  employments,  adds  to  the  general 
powers  of  industiy ;  bow  facilities  of  communica*- 
tion  amongst  different  countries,  and  in  each 
country,  promote  the  increase  of  wealth  ;  how  a 
new  road  or  canal  enables  more  people  to  live  in 
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comfort ;  and  how  milliom  owe  all  tiieir  enjoy- 
ments, najr,  their  very  existence,  to  the  institution 
of  the  post  for  letters. 

2.  From  considering  the  increase  of  prodactive 
power  derived  from  combination.,  one  perceives 
how  various  tenured  of  land  in  difierent  countries, 
and  in  the  same  country,  influence  the  production 
of  wealth.  Three  examples  will  suffice.  The 
poverty  of  French  agriculture, — ^the  large  pro[ior- 
tion  of  the  people  of  France  who  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  leaving  but  a  small  proportion  for 
other  pursuits, — is  owing  to  the  law  of  division, 
which  at  a  Fi*enchman*s  death  cuts  up  his  estate 
into  poitions  as  numerous  as  his  children.  In 
Ireland,  again^  it  is  the  minute  subdivision  of 
land,  which  causes  a  minute  subdivision  of  capital 
and  labour,  and  renders  the  produce  of  agricul- 
tural industry^  in  proportion  to  the  hands  em- 
ployed, so  much  less  than  that  of  the  same  kind 
of  industry  in  England.  Lastly,  a  history  of  co« 
Ionization  would  show,  that  all  new  colonies, 
having  a  vast  territory  at  their  disposal^  have 
prospered  or  languished  according  as  the  govern- 
ments by  which  they  were  founded  took  cai*e,  or 
neglected,  to  dispose  of  the  land  to  be  colonized 
with  a  view  to  combination  of  power  amongst  the 
colonists.  In  the  case  of  the  last  colony  founded 
by  England,  the  greatest  pains  were  taken  to  dis- 
perse the  colonists,  to  cut  up  their  capital  and 
labour  into  the  smallest  fractional  parts,  whence 
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a  niserJBiMe  ^ItU'e  with,  all  the  eleiQehts  of 
suceete ;  but  Qb  this  subject  I  have  to  dwell  at 
length  in  another  place.'* 

si  dy  ascertaining  how  moch  the  productive* 
ness  of  English  industry,  depends  on  the  most 
artificial  combination  of  lal>our  and  division  of 
emptoymeots ;  by  peirceiving  the  eaett^eine  compli* 
cation  of  the  mftcbine  which  produces  the  wealth 
of  England,  and  the  close  dependence  of  all  its 
parts  upon  each  other^the  English  may  learn  the 
peculiair  evils  which  any  serious  political  coavnU 
mon  would  inftict  on  them. 

After  exhausting  the  languagie  of  admiration  in 
a  description  of  the  actual  wealth  of  England, 
one  might  suppose  that  in  this  respect  the  Eng- 
lish could  make  no  farther  progress.  This  would 
be  a  mistake.  It  would  be  bard  to  name  a  single 
instance  of  the  wealth  of  England,  which  does 
not  exhibit)  at  this  present  time,  a  tendency  to 
improvement.  Though  of  late  years  the  rOads 
of  England  have  been  reckoiied.  the  best  in  the 
world,  yet  on  every  great  road,  and  many  cross 
roads,  some  striking  improvement  is  now  taking 
place.  Though  the  carriage  and  foot  pavements 
of  English  towns  have  long  been  celebrated  as 
perfect,  yet  these  are,  as  well  in  country  towns  as 
in  London,  in  the  course  of  being  greatly  im*^ 
proved.    The  number  of  good  houses  in  London, 

*  Note  XII. 
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and  of  people  wbo  can  afford  to  keep  a  carriage, 
astonishes  a  foreigner ;  yet  in  every  direction  new 
houses  of  this  class  are  in  the  course  of  being  built ; 
and  no  sooner  are  a  hundred  of  them  finished, 
than  they  are  all  occupied  and  each  of  them  bas 
a  carriage  at  the  door.  In  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  old  streets,  all  over  England,  you  will 
find  new  houses  greatly  superior  to  those  by  their 
side.  The  difference  in  point  of  utility  and  ap- 
pearance between  old  houses  which  are  pulled 
down  in  London  and  those  which  take  their 
place,  is,  universally,  almost  as  great  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  new  London  bridges ; 
a  difference,  which  is  striking  to  the  English 
themselves,  and  is  grateful  even  to  such  of  them 
&s,  hating  innovation,  love  to  talk  of  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors.  But  a  catalogue  of  those  ob* 
jects,  which  exhibit  the  actual  progress  of  im- 
provement in  England,  would  comprise  nearly  all 
that  is  necessary,  useful  or  agreeable,  to  English- 
men :  it  would  include  every  useful  or  ornamental 
-art,  from  the  great  arts  of  printing,  architecture, 
engineering,  painting  and  sculpture,  <lown  to  the 
lowest  occupation  of  human  industiy ;  besides 
the  whole  list  of  sciences,  from  the  most  im- 
portant, such  as  chemistry,  medicine  and  govern- 
ment, down  to  the  meanest  department  of  human 
knowledge.  In  England,  improvement  is  every 
where.  In  England,  advancement  from  good  to 
better  is  a  universal  principle.    Where  all  this 
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will  end,  who  shall  venture  to  predict  ?  Sober 
imaginations  are  confoanded  by  observing  the 
very  rapid  progress,  which  wealthy  and  civi- 
lized £ngland  is  at  this  time  making  in  wealth 
and  civilization. 
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NOTE  II. 
Misery  of  thb  bulk  of  thb  pboplb. 

Who  are  the  hulk  of  the  people — misery  of  the 
hulk  of  the  people  a  favourite  topic  in  EngUaui 
— proofs  of  misery — what  is  a  pauper-^fac^ 
tory  children — Irish  wages — increase  of  gin 
shops — cheapness  of  English  children — murder 
of  parish  apprentices — other  trades  in  pauper 
children — climbing  boys — prostitutes — cheapness 
of  women — degradation  of  the  common  people-^ 
the  common  people  are  too  cheap  to  be  happy. 

Amongst  our  wise  ancestors  the  bulk  of  the 
people  was  slaves,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Russia  and 
the  southern  states  of  North  America^  In  niodei*n 
states,  which  deserve  to  be  called  civilized,  a  part 
of  the  people  consists  of  the  labouring  class ;  that 
is,  a  class,  whose  only  property  is  their  labour, 
and  who  live  by  the  sale  of  that  property  to  the 
other  classes.  The  proportion  which  the  labour- 
ing class  bears  to  the  other  classes,  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  several  of  the  most  civilized  modern 
states.  In  the  northern  states  of  the  American 
union,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  so  many  as  a 
tenth  of  the  people  would  fall  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  hired  labourers.^  In  France,  the  morcelle- 

*  '*  Although  it  is  not  a  general  practice  for  gentlemen  in 
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ment  of  land  has  coilvei1;ed  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  p^ple  into  the  clasd  of  proprietors  of  land. 
Deducting  from    the  remainder   the  class    of 
capitalists,  those  who  live  on   government  an- 
nuities, soldiers,  and  indeed  alt  who  do  not  labour 
for  wages,  the  labouring  class,  properly  so  called, 
will  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  population.    In  Ireland  the  cottier  system 
takes  a  great  majority  of  the  people  oiit  of  the 
class  of  hired  labourers,  and  turns  them  into  some* 
thing  between   capitalists  and    workmen.      In 
Spain  and  Portugal,  if  these  may  be  called  civil- 
ized nations,  the  class  of  people  who  sell  their 
labour,  who  live  by  wages,  seem  to  be  very  small 
indeed*     In  some  of  the  Italian  states,  hired 
labourers  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  other 
classes.    On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  propor- 
tion of  hired  labourers  appears  to  be  greatest 
in  Holland.    But  in  England,  where  the  systenl 
of  large  farms  is  established,  where  a  great  part 
of  the  population  is  engaged  in  manufactures, 
and   where,  in  every  department  of  industry,  a 
complete  separation    has  taken    place  between 

Mr.  Verplaok*8  situaUon  in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  I  mean  to  comprehend  the  populous  parts  of  New  York 
States,  Pensylvania  and  New  England,  to  be  thus  actively  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  operations,  I  mean  actually  to  work  witfc 
their  farm  servants,  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  United 
States,  taken  as  a  whole,  than  for  proprietors  to  work  in  the 
field  at  the  same  occupation  as  their  servants."  Stuart,  Vol  1, 
page460. 
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capitalists  and  workmen,  the  labouring  class 
compose  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  bulk  of  the 
people, — the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people, — these  are  the  terms,  by 
which  English  writers  and  speakers  usually  de- 
scribe those  whose  only  property  is  their  labour. 

If  there  be  one  subject  in  particular  upon  which 
Englishmen  love  to  dwell,  it  is  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Every 
year  that  melancholy  subject  forms  the  matter  of 
numerous  petitions  to  the  legislature,  of  many 
speeches  in  parliament,  of  discussion  at  public 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  some 
large  volumes,  of  innumerable  pamphlets,  and 
of  frequent,  one  might. say  constant,  remarks 
in  nearly  all  newspapers,  and  in  all  political 
magazines.  There  are  some  cheap  newspapers, 
written  expressly  for  the  labouring  class,  which 
treat  of  scarce  anything  else;  and  the  political 
sect  called  Owenites  talk  of  nothing  else.  But 
the  writers  of  these  cheap  newspapei*s,  and  these 
sectaries,  differ  from  writers  and  speakers  of 
the  conservative  or  tory  party  only  as  to  the  way 
of  curing  the  misery  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
The  Standard  newspaper,  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
and  the  Quarterly  Review,  all  high  tory  journals, 
dwell  on  the  prevalence  of  misery  with  as  much 
zeal  as  the  Poor  man*s  Guardian,  and  other  radi- 
cal publications.  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Carlile  and  Mr. 
Cobbett  do  not  appear  more  anxious  than  Mr. 
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Sadler  and  Dr.  Soutbey  to  remove  the  misery  of 
the  working  classes*  Mr.  Sadler  who,  by  the 
way,  has  written  a  large  book  on  the  causes  and 
remedies  of  pauperism,  lately  declared  in  the 
house  of  commons  that  the  working  classes  in 
England  are  white  slaves.  It  was  a  tory  bishop 
who  first  called  the  attention  of  the  house  of  lords 
to  the  fact,  that  Englishmen  are  harnessed  to 
carts  like  cattle.  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  after  Mr. 
Sadler  the  most  industrious  writer  and  speaker 
on  the  subject  of  pauperism,  who  lately  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  that  subject  at  the  London 
mechanic*s  institution,  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, a  pi*ivy  counsellor  and  a  tory.  Concerning 
the  misery  and  degradation  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  England,  men  of  every  order,  as  well  as 
every  party,  unite  and  speak  continually ;  farmers, 
parish  officers,  clergymen,  magistrates,  judges  on 
the  bench,  members  on  either  side  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  the  king  in  his  addresses  to  the 
nation,  moralists,  statesmen,  philosophers ;  and 
finally  the  poor  creatures  themselves,  whose  com-^ 
plaints  are  loud  and  incessant. 

Of  comprehensive  words,  the  two  most  fre- 
quently used  in  English  politics  are  distress  and 
pauperism.  After  these,  of  expressions  applied  to 
the  state  of  the  poor,  the  most  common  are  vice  and 
misery,  wretchedness,  sufferings,  ignorance,  degra- 
dation, discontent,  depravity,drunkenness,and  the 
increase  of  crime ;  with  many  more  of  a  like  nature. 
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The  measures  which  have  been  gravely  proposed 
as  remedies  for  the  misery  of  the  English  working 
classes  amount  to,  at  least,  nineteen ;  namely,  a 
fall  of  rent;  the  conversion  of  tythes  to  the  use  of 
the  poor;  more  protection  for  home  manufactnres ; 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws ;  abolition  of  the  poor 
laws  ;  correction  of  the  poor  laws ;  poor  laws  for 
Ireland  ;  spade  husbandry ;  home  colonization  ; 
gardens  and  cows  for  the  poor ;  abolition  of  the 
national  debt;  other  modes  of  lessening  taxation ; 
a  more  liberal  expenditure  by  the  government ; 
more  paper  money ;  emigration  ;  universal  educa- 
tion ;  universal  suffrage  ;  moral  restraint,  or  pro- 
miscuous intercourse ;  and  property  in  common, 
or  rather  no  property  at  all.  Each  of  these  speci- 
fics is  earnestly  recommended  by  its  partizans, 
and  as  vehemently  opposed  by  the  partizans  of 
nearly  all  the  others ;  but  on  tw6  points  nearly 
all  parties  agree.  They  concur  in  describing  as 
excessive  the  evil  which  it  is  their  object  to  cure, 
and  in  expressing  their  solemn  belief  that,  nnless 
a  remedy  be  found  for  it,  some  dreadful  convulsion 
must  ensue.  Upon  the  latter  of  these  points  I 
shall  have  to  remark  in  another  place  ;  the  former 
is  the  proper  subject  of  this  note. 

There  are  proofs  without  end  of  the  misery  df 
the  bulk  of  the  English  people.  The  late  insur* 
rection  of  the  peasantry  of  the  South  of  England, 
and  the  modern  practice  of  burning  farm-produce, 
are  Universally  attributed  to  the  misery  and  dis«* 
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oontent  of  those  anfortunate  beings.  If  the  Eng* 
lish  had  been  a  martial  people,  those  forlorn  meiit 
oace  roused  as  they  were^  would  either  have  des* 
troyed  the  classes  whom  they  consider  their  cipr 
pressors  or  have  perished  in  a  servile  war.  White 
slaves,  they  have  be^i  very  properly  called.  It 
was  soipe  of  this  class,  whom  a  bishc^  described 
as  being  harnessed  to  carts  like  cattle.  In  Amer 
rica,  too,  they  harness  men  to  carts ;  but  then 
tbey  treat  them  as  valuable  cattle ;  give  tbenf 
plenty  to  eat ;  shelter  them  from  the  weather ; 
keep  them  in  good  heart ;  and  bring  up  their 
little  ones  in  clover.  English  slaves  are  harnessed 
to  cartd^  and  ill-fed,  illrdotbed,  ill  housed,  •  and 
variously  ill-treated  into  the  bargain.  Ameriican 
slav^  live  longer  than  their  masters,  while  Engt 
lish  slaves  die  prematurely  of  hunger,  wet,  cold 
and  sorrow.  In  America  the  increase  of  slaves; 
Ip  one  way  only, — that  is,  by  births,  is  more  nkpid 
than  the  increase  of  free  people  in  thre6  ways,  by 
births,  by  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  by  \mr 
migration:  and  the  proportion  of  slaves  being 
a  hundred  years  old  is  I  in  1400,  while  the 
same  proportion  of  whites  is  1  in  about  14090't 
showing  a  difference  of  10  to  1  in  fevour  of  the 
longevity  of  slaves;  The  peasant  of  the  South  bf 
England  suffers  nearly  all  the  evils,  but  f^njoys 
none  of  the  advantages  of  slavery.  He  is  kiot  a 
freeman,  nor  is  be  a  slave  ;  heJs  a  pauper.  Wfcai 
a  pauper  is,  Ameiieiems  niay  learn'  frcini)  the  &Af 
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lowing  description  of  the  *^bold  peasantry  of 
England,**  which  I  extract  from  one  of  the  counts 
less  pamphlets  on  pauperism  lately  written  by 
Englishmen. 

'  ^^What  is  that  defective  being,  with  calfless 
legs  and  stooping  shoulders,  weak  in  body  and 
mind,  inert,  pusillanimous,  and  stupid,  whose 
premature  wrinkles  and  furtive  glance  tell  of 
misery  and  degradation  ?  That  is  an  English 
peasant  or  pauper ;  for  the  words  are  synonymous* 
His  sire  was  a  pauper,  and  his  mother*8  milk 
wanted  nourishment.  From  infancy  his  food  has 
been  bad  as  well  as  insufficient ;  and  he  now  feels 
the  pains  of  unsatisfied  hunger  nearly  whenever 
he  is  awake*  But  half-clothed,  and  never  sup-* 
plied  with  more  warmth  than  suffices  to  cook  his 
scanty  meals,  cold  and  wet  come  to  him,  and  stay 
by  him,  with  the  weather.  He  is  married,  of 
course ;  for  to  this  he  would  have  been  driven  by 
the  poor  laws,  even  if  he  had  been,  as  he  never 
was,  sufficiently  comfortable  and  prudent  to  dread 
the  burden  of  a  family.  But,  though  instinct 
and  the  overseer  have  given  him  a  wife,  he  has 
not  tasted  the  highest  joys  of  husband  and  father. 
His  partner  and  his  little  ones  being  like  himself, 
often  hungry,  seldom  warm,  sometimes  sick  with* 
out  aid,  and  always  sorrowful  without  hope,  are 
greedy,  selfish^  and  vexing ;  so,  to  uge  his  own 
expression,  he  *^  hates  the  sight  of  them,"  and 
resorts  to  his  hovel  only  because  a  hedge  affords 
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less  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Compelled 
by  parish  law  to  support  his  family,  which  means 
to  join  them  in  consamingan  allowance  from  the 
paririi,  he  frequently  conspires  with  |iis  wife  to 
get  that  allowance  increased,  or  prevent  its  bcdng 
diminished.  This  brings  begging,  trickery,  and 
quarrelling ;  and  ends  in  settled  craft.  Though 
he  have  the  inclination,  he  wants  the  courage  to 
become,  like  more  energetic  men  of  his  class,  a 
poacher  or  smuggler  on  a  large  scale;  but  he 
pilfers  occasionally,  and  teaches  his  children  to 
lie  and  steal.  His  subdued  and  slavish  manner 
towards  his  great  neighbours  shows  that  they 
treat  him  with  suspicion  and  harshness.  Cmu 
sequently  he  at  once  dreads  and  hates  them  ;  bat 
he  will  never  harm  them  by  violent  means.  To4 
d^^raded  to  be  desperate,  he  is  only  thoroughly 
d^raved.  His  miserable  career  will  be  short: 
rheumatism  and  asthma  are  conducting  him  to 
the  workhouse,  where  he  will  breathe  his  last 
without  one  pleasant  recollection,  and  so  make 
room  for  another  wretch  who  may  live  and  die 
in  the  same  way.  This  is  a  sample  of  one  class 
of  English  peasants.  Another  class  is  com«- 
posed  of  men,  who,  though  paupers  to  the  extent 
of  being  in  part  supported  by  the  parish,  were 
not  bred  and  bom  in  extreme  destitution,  and 
who,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  the  moral  depends  on 
the  physical  man,  are  qualified  to  become  wise^ 
virtuous  and  happy.    They  have  large  muscles^ 
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an  upright  mien,  and  a  quick  perception.  With 
strength,  energy,  and  skill,  they  would  earn  a 
comfortable  subsistence  as  labourers,  if  the  mo- 
dern fashion  of  paj^ing  wages  out  of  the  poor  box 
did  not  interfere  with  the  due  course  of  things, 
and  reduce  all  the  labourers  of  a  parish,  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  idle 
and  the  industrious,  to  that  lowest  rate  of  wages, 
or  rather  of  weekly  payment  to  each,  which  in 
each  case  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
life.  If  there  were  no  poor  laws,  or  if  the  poor 
laws  were  such  that  labour  was  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  work  performed,  and  not  according  to  a 
scale  founded  on  the  power  of  gastric  juice  under 
various  circumstances,  these  superior  men  would 
be  employed  in  preference  to  the  inferior  beings 
described  above,  would  earn  twice  as  much  as 
the  others  could  earn,  and  would  have  evet*y 
motive  for  industry,  providence,  and  general  good 
conduct.  As  it  is,  their  superior  capacity  as  la- 
bourers is  of  no  advantage  to  them.  They  have 
no  motive  for  being  industrious  or  prudent. 
What  they  obtain  between  labour  and  the  rate 
is  but  just  enough  to  support  them  miserably. 
They  are  tempted  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  an  extra 
allowance  from  the  parish :  and  they  would  be 
sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation  but  for 
the  energy  of  their  minds,  which  they  owe  to  their 
l^hysical  strength.  Courage  and  tenderness  are 
said  to  be  allied :  men  of  this  class  usually  make 
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good  httsbknds  and  affectionate  parents.  Im- 
pelled by  want  of  food^  clothes  and  warmth^  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  they  become  poa- 
bhers  wherever  game  abounds,  and  smugglers 
when  opportunity  serves.  By  poaching  or  smug- 
gling, or  both,  many  of  them  are  enabled  to  fill 
the  bellies  of  their  children,  to  put  decent  clothes 
on  the  backs  of  their  wives,  and  to  keep  the  cot* 
tage  whole,  with  a  good  fire  in  it,  from  year's  end 
to  yeai's  end.  The  villains !  why  are  they  not  taken 
up  r  They  are  taken  up  sometimes,  and  are  hunted 
always,  by  those  who  administer  rural  law.  In  this 
way  they  learn  to  consider  two  sets  of  laws, — 
those  for  the  protection  of  game,  and  those  for 
the  protection  of  home  manufactures, — as  speci- 
ally made  for  their  injury.  Be  just  to  our  unpaid 
magistrates !  who  perform  their  duty  even  to  the 
shedding  of  man*s  blood,  in  defence  of  pheasants 
and  restrictions  on  trade.  Thus  the  bolder  sort 
of  husbandry  labourers,  by  engaging  in  murder- 
ous conflicts  with  gamekeepers  and  preventive 
men^  become  accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence^ 
and^  by  living  in  jails,  qualified  for  the  most  des- 
perate courses.  They  also  imbibe  feelings  of 
dislike,  or,  rather,  of  bitter  hatred,  towards  the 
rural  magistracy,  whom  they  regard  as  oppressors 
and  natural  enemies  ;  closely  resembling,  in  this 
respect^  the  defective  class  of  peasants  from  whom 
tftey  differ  in  so  many  particulars.  Between  these 
two  descriptions  of  peasantry  there  is  another, 
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which  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  botb 
classes,  but  in  a  slighter  degree,  except  as  regards 
their  fear  and  hatred  of  the  raral  aristocracy.  In 
the  districts  where  paapers  and  game  abound,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  many  labourers  not 
coming  under  one  of  these  descriptions.  By 
courtesy,  the  entire  body  is  called  the  bold  pea* 
santry  of  England.  But  is  nothing  done  by  the 
*^  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry,''  to  conciliate  the 
affection  of  the  pauper  mass  by  whose  toil  all 
their  own  wealth  is  produced?  Charity!  The 
charity  of  the  poor  laws,  which  paupers  have  been 
taught  to  consider  a  right,  which  operates  as  a 
curse  to  the  able-bodied  and  well-disposed,  whilst 
it  but  just  enables  the  infirm  of  all  ages  to  linger 
on  in  pain  and  sorrow.  Soup !  Dogs^-meat,  the 
paupers  call  it.  They  are  very  ungrateful ;  but 
there  is  a  way  of  relieving  a  man's  necessities 
which  will  make  him  hate  you  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
^^Yi  generally,  that  soup  is  given  to  the  poor. 
Books,  good  little  books,  which  teach  patience 
and  submission  to  the  powers  that  be!  With 
which  such  paupers  as  obtain  them  usually  boil 
their  kettles,  when  not  deterred  by  fear  of  the 
reverend  donor.  Of  this  gift  the  design  is  so 
plain  and  offensive,  that  its  effect  is  contrary  to 
what  was  intended,  just  as  children  from  whom 
obedience  is  very  strictly  exacted  are  commonly 
rebels  at  heart.  What  else  ?  is  nothing  else  done 
by  the  rural  rich  to  win  the  love  of  the  rural 
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poor }    Speaking  generally,  since  all  rules  have 
exceptions,  the  privileged  classes  of  our  rural  dis- 
tricts take  infinite  pains  to  be  abhorred  by  their 
poorest  neighbours.  They  incloae  commons.  They 
stop  footpaths.    They  wall  in  their  parks.    They 
set  spring-guns  and  man-traps.    They  spend  on 
the  keep  of  high  bred  dogs  what  would  support 
half  as  many  children,  and  yet  persecute  a  la- 
bouring man  for  owning  one  friend  in  his  cur. 
They  make  rates  of  wages,  elaborately  calculating 
the  minimum  of  food  that  will  keep  together  the 
soal   and   body  of  a  clodhopper.    They  breed 
game  in  profusion  for  their  own  amusement,  and 
having  thus  tempted  the  poor  man  to  knock  down 
a  hare  for  his  pot,  they  send  him  to  the  treadmill, 
or  the  antipodes,  for  that  inexpiable  offence.  They 
build  jails,  and  fill  them.    They  make  new  crimes 
and  new  punishments  for  the  poor.    They  inter- 
fere with  the  marriages  of  the  poor,  compelling 
some,  and  forbidding  others  to  come  together. 
They  shut  up  paupers  in  workhouses,  separating 
hasband  and  wife,  in  pounds  by  day,  and  wards 
by  night.  They  harness  poor  men  to  carts.  They 
soperintend  alehouses,  decry  skittles,  deprecate 
beer-shops,  meddle  with  fairs,  and  otherwise  cur- 
tail the  already  narrow  amusements  of  the  poor. 
Even  in  church,  where  some  of  them  solemnly 
preach  that  all  are  equal,  they  sit  on  cushions,  in 
pews,  boarded,  matted,  and  sheltered  by  curtains 
from  the  wind  and  the  vulgar  gaze,  whilst  the 
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lower  order  must  put  up  with  a  bare  beDcb  on  a 
stone  floor^  which  is  good  enough  for  them. 
Every  where  they  are  ostentatious  in  the  display 
of  wealth  and  enjoyment ;  whilst  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  poor  they  are  suspicious,  quick 
at  taking  offence,  vindictive  when  displeased, 
haughty,  overbearing,  tyrannical  and  wolfish  ;  as 
it  seems  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be  towards  such 
of  his  fellows  as,  like  sheep,  are  without  the 
power  to  resist." 

In  the  parishes  of  the  north  of  England  the 
system  of  pauperism  has  not  been  so  generally 
established.  This  difference  is  commonly  attri-- 
buted  to  the  prevalence  of  manufactures  in  the 
north.  But  then,  the  misery  of  the  labouring 
class  employed  in  manufactures,  though  different 
in  some  respects  from  the  miseiy  that  attends  the 
pauper  system,  is  equal  to  it  in  degree,  if  not 
more  obvious  and  deplorable.  Last  year  a  mass 
of  evidence  was  laid  before  parliament  touching 
the  condition  of  children  employed  in  factories, 
which  describes  a  system  of  torture,  compared 
with  which  the  treatment  of  American  slaves  ap* 
pears  truly  benevolent.  When  this  evidence  was 
published  the  whole  press  of  England  repeated, 
day  after  day,  that  the  worst  kind  of  slavery  ex- 
ists in  England.  Children  of  tender  years,  it  was 
shown,  babies  they  would  be  called  in  America, 
are  shut  up  in  factories  during  12,  14  and  1& 
hours  every  week  day,  and  there  compelled  to 
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work  incessantly,  or  as  hard,  at  least,  as  their 
slight  frames  will  permit,  and  for  wages  which 
but  just  satisfy  their  ruined  appetites.  The  pale 
cheeks,  parched  lips,  swoln  stomachs,  deformed 
limbsand  melancholy  looks,  of  these  little  wi*etches 
will  be  easily  imagined.  They  die  oflf  with  strange 
rapidity ;  bat  the  places  of  those  who  perish  are 
instantly  filled,  and  a  frequent  change  of  persons 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  scene. 

To  remedy  this  evil  a  law  is  proposed,  to  fix 
within  some  limit  dictated  by  common  humanity 
the  number  of  hours  during  which  children  shall 
be  employed  in  factories.  But  let  us  suppose 
that  a  law  should  be  passed,  of  which  the  fauma*- 
nity  would  not  appear  extravagant,  to  forbid 
altogether  the  employment  of  young  children  in 
factories.  The  consequence  of  such  a  law  must 
be,  that  the  parents  of  children  who  had  been 
employed  in  factories  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
support  those  children.  No  parent,  no  mother, 
who  has  the  means  of  supporting  a  child  at  home, 
sends  it  to  be  worked  to  death  in  a  factory :  un» 
less  we  are  to  suppose,  what  has,  indeed,  beea 
asserted  by  some,  that  the  working  class  in  the 
mannfacturing  districts  are  so  deeply  degraded 
as  to  sell  their  children's  labour,  or  lives^  delibe- 
rately for  the  sake  of  gin.  Not  believing  this 
assertion,  though  it  may  be  true  in  a  few  cases, 
it  appears  to  roe  that  the  only  choice  of  the  pa* 
rent^  lies  between  two  evils;  on  the  one  hand 
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the  factory,  with  its  probable  resalt,  death  by 
disease  of  which  the  progress  is  hardly  percep- 
tible ;  on  the  other,  immediate^  palpable  starva- 
tion at  home.  Such  a  law  as  I  have  supposed 
woald  deprive  the  parents  of  this  choice,  would 
compel  them  to  suflfer  that  evil  which,  since  they 
seek  to  avoid  it,  they  appear  to  consider  the 
greater  of  the  two.  I  make  this  remark,  not  to 
disparage  the  humanity  of  those  who  would  pass 
laws  for  the  mitigation  of  English  slavery,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining,  that  the  misery  of 
these  factory  children  results  from  the  misery  of 
their  parents:  they  are  all  miserable,  fathers, 
mothers,  and  children. 

.  Though  the  remote  causes  of  their  misery  form 
the  subject  of  endless  controversy,  its  immediate 
cause  seems  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  Their  only  property  is  their  labour.  They 
take  this  property  to  market.  They  find  the 
market  overstocked  with  labour :  there  are  more 
sellera  than  buyers.  The  sellers,  in  order  to  live, 
undersell  each  other,  till  they  reduce  the  market* 
price  of  their  property  to  what  political  econo- 
mists call  the  minimum  of  wages, — to  that  sum, 
namely,  which  will  barely  supply  the  labourer 
with  necessaries  according  to  his  estimate  of  what 
is  necessary.  In  every  condition  of  life  an  Eng- 
lishman's estimate  of  what  is  necessary  rises 
above  that  which  is  formed  by  people  of  the  same 
rank  in  most  other  countries.    To  an  European 
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laboarer  clothes  are  necessary :  to  a  Hindoo  la- 
bonrer  they  are  not.  The  necessary  clothes  of  an 
English  labourer  are  better  than  those  of  a  French 
labourer.  An  English  workman  considers  bread 
necessary;  an  .Irish  workman  is  ccmtent  with 
pfytatoes.  If,  therefore,  the  English  markets  of 
labour  were  confined  to  Englishmen,  and  if,  above 
all,  pains  wei*e  taken  to  raise  still  higher  the 
English  labourer's  estimate  of  what  is  necessary, 
the  minimum  of  wages  in  England  would  pro- 
bably become  sufficient  to  support  all  labourers 
in  a  state  of  decency  and  comfort.  But  the  Eng- 
lish markets  of  labour,  and  especially  those  of 
lOanufacturing  labour  are  not  confined  to  Eng^ 
lishmen :  they  are  full  of  Irish  labourers,  who  fly 
from  Ireland  to  escape  death  by  famine.  These, 
whose  estimate  of  necessary  wages  is  a  hovel,  rags 
and  potatoes,  by  underselling  the  English  work- 
man, by  consenting  to  work  for  the  lowest  wages 
that  will  support  life,  compel  the  English  laboui^er 
to  adopt  the  same  course,  and  thus  reduce  the 
general  minimum  of  wages  to  a  wretched  pittance. 
The  Irish  workman  is  content  with  his  wretched- 
ness ;  the  English  workman  is  not.  Here  lies 
the  only  difference  between  them.  The  discontent 
of  the  English,  if  properly  encouraged,  might 
soon  lead  to  a  higher  minimum  of  wages,  were  it 
not  for  the  competition  of  the  Irish.  It  is  the 
competition  of  Irish  labour,  which  ruins  the  ma- 
nufacturing population  of  England.  In  some  dif« 
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ficult  manufactures^  truly,  where  the  labour  of 
the  barbarous  and  easily  satisfied  Irishman  would 
not  be  worth  having  at  any  price,  we  find  a  rate 
of  wages,  high  when  compared  with  that  which 
always  attends  Irish  competition.  But  improve- 
ments in  the  use  of  steam  power,  rendering  the 
work  performed  by  man's  labour  more  simple  dXkd 
easy,  have  lately  diminished,  and  will  still  further 
diminish,  the  number  of  those  diflicult  manufac- 
tures ;  which  already  must  be  considered  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule.  In  English  manu* 
factures,  the  general  rule  is  Irish  wages. 

English  work  and  Irish  wages!  "  Peter  Moreau,'* 
says  P.  L.  Courier  in  his  Village  Gazette — "  Peter 
Moreau  and  his  wife  are  dead,  aged  twenty-five 
years.  Too  much  work  has  killed  them  ;  and 
many  besides. .  We  say — work  like  a  negro,  like 
a  galley  slave :  we  ought  to  say — work  likie  a  free- 
man.*' I  say,  work  like  a  Lancashire  weaver. 
There  is  no  such  work  in  France  or  America, 
even  amongst  slaves ;  all  day  long,  from  Monday 
morning  till  Saturday  night,  week  after  week,  and 
year  after  year,  till  the  machine  is  worn  out. 
Talk  of  negroes  and  galley  slaves :  American 
slaves,  or  convicts  in  New  South  Wales,  are  fat 
and  happy  compared  with  very  many  free-bom 
Englishmen.  By  the  way,  it  happens,  not  rarely 
so  as  to  be. matter  of  wonder,  but  so  often  as  to 
pass  unnoticed;  that  Englishmen  commit  crimes 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  galley  slaves  in  New 
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Soath  Wales.  They  do  not  keep  tbeir  purpose 
secret ;  they  declare  it  loudly,  with  tears  and  pas- 
sionate exclamations,  to  the  magistrate  who  comT 
mits  them  for  trial,  to  the  jury  who  try  them, 
and  to  the  judge  who  passes  sentence  on  them ; 
and  all  this  is  published  in  the  newspapers,  but 
so  often  that  no  one  exclaims — Great  God,  am  I 
in  merry  England !  Well  may  judges  on  the 
bench  talk  of  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the 
people ! 

Of  this  misery  and  degradation,  there  are  some 
who  say,  the  cause  is  gin  :  it  may  be  so,  but  let  us 
see.  Every  one  remarks  the  increase  of  gin-shops. 
In  all  those  parts  of  Leeds  or  Manchester,  and  of 
London  too,  where  the  poorest  people  live,  there 
you  find,  in  almost  every  dirty  street,  not  one  but 
several  fine  houses,  handsomely*  stuccoed,  curi- 
ously painted,  ornamented  with  plate-glass  and 
polished  brass  ;  in  the  windows,  placards  inviting 
custom  by  such  expressions  as  **  mountain  dew** 
and  ''  cream  of  the  valley  ?*'  inside,  great  barrels 
of  spirits  gaily  painted  and  disposejd  for  show, 
carved  mahogany  and  more  polished  brass^  with 
men  and  women,  smartly  dressed,  smiling  weU 
come  to  all  who  enter.  The  doors  of  these  splen^ 
did  dens  are  carefully  hung  so  as  to  fly  open  with 
a  touch  and  shut  in  an  instant ;  whether  for  the 
convenience  of  those  dram-drinkei-s  who  are 
ashamed  of  their  taste,  or  to  give  to  the  concerm 
an  air  of  mystery,  which  pleases  the  ignorant, 
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Messrs.  Thompson  and  Fearon  can  best  tell. 
These  gentlemen,  who,  being  rich,  are  highly  re- 
spectable, keep  the  largest  gin  shop  in  England  ; 
in  the  world.  It  is  situated  (I  mention  this  as  a 
gaide  to  Americans  visiting  London)  on  Holbom 
Hill  near  to  Saffron  Hill ;  a  quarter  in  which 
Irish  wages  prevail  and  pawnbrokers  abound. 
Here  gin  is  served  by  young  women  dressed  up 
like  the  belle  Umonadih'e  of  a  Paris  coffee  house, 
and  the  establishment  in  all  its  parts  is  nearly  as 
fine  as  Vereffs  or  the  Cafi  de  Paris.  There  is 
another  great  gin-shop,  not  much  Inferior  to  it, 
a  little  further  to  the  west,  adjoining  the  gate  of 
Gray's  Inn ;  two  or  three  close  by  in  Chancery 
Lane  ;  and  twenty  or  thirty  not  far  off.  In  half 
an  hour  you  may  visit  a  hundred.  What  a  con- 
trast between  the  finery  of  the  shops  and  the  beg- 
garly appearance  of  the  customers !  Amongst 
these  are  few  really  old  people  ;  but  then  plenty 
of  the  young  people  appear  very  old.  Livid 
cheeks,  deep  wrinkles,  blood  shot  eyes,  brown 
teeth  or  white  gums  without  teeth,  skin  and  bone, 
shaking  hands,  sore  legs,  creeping  palsy,  a  hacking 
cough,  rags,  filth  and  stench  ;  these  are  marks  by 
which  to  know  the  regular  gin-drinker.  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  all,  who  may  enter  the  finest  gin- 
shop  in  Manchester  of  a  Sunday  morning,  will 
show  one  or  more  of  these  marks ;  counting  wo- 
men, boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  men,  but  not  the 
children,  who,  of  course,  are  only  beginners.    In 
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some  great  towns  of  the  north,  they  have  low 
connters  and  small  glasses  on  purpose  for  the 
small  children :  in  London  the  children  stand  on 
tiptoe  to  pay  for  half  a  glass  of  gin ;  but  London 
will  improve.  As  to  gin-shops,  London  is  im- 
proving most  rapidly,  both  in  number  and  in 
finery ;  every  week,  almost  every  day,  producing 
a  new  gin-shop,  fitted  up  with  spring  doors^  plate- 
glass,  carved  mahogany  or  rose  wood,. and  po-* 
lished  brass ;  all  more  ^'elegant,""  as  they  say  in 
America,  than  the  gin-shops  which  sprung  up  the 
week  before.  But  the  quarter  of  London,  in 
which  the  greatest  increase  of  fine  gin-shops  has 
lately  taken  place,  is  Spitalfields  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 1  have  said  before,  that  the  silk 
manufacture  of  Spitalfields  is  perishing.  The 
most  zealous  enemy  of  gin-shops  does  not  pre- 
tend that  the  increase  of  gin-shops  in  Spital** 
fields  has  ruined  the  Spitalfields  manufacture; 
but  the  ruin  of  the  Spitalfields  manufacture  may 
have  caused  the  increase  of  gin-shops  in  Spital- 
fields. This  is  my  humble  opinion,  founded  on 
the  considerations  which  follow. 

Grenerally,  a  man  understands  his  own  affairs 
better  than  other  people  understand  them  for  him.^ 
The  common  people  of  London  have  a  saying, 
lately  adopted  but  now  proverbial — ^*  To  live^  be 
a  pawnbroker  or  keep  a  gin-shop."  Here  the 
increase  of  gin-shops  is  explained  in  ten  words. 
Pawnbrokers  and  keepers  of  gin-shops  depend  on 
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the  common  people :  the  common  people  are  dis^t 
tressed,  that  is,  they  find  it  hard  to  live:  their 
distress  drives  them,  first  to  the  pawnbroker  and 
then  to  the  gin-shop ;  they  pawn  their  goods  to 
purchase — what?  poison:  yes,  in  the  long  run, 
but  for  the  moment  oblivion  of  their  misery. 
Misery  to  the  common  people  is  wealth  to  pawn- 
brokera  and  keepers  of  gin-shops.    The  common 
people  are  very  miserable ;  therefore  the  demand 
for  gin  is  very  great ;  therefore  the  profits  of  selling 
gin  are  very  high ;   therefore  gin-shops  increase. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  some  who  take 
pains  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  common 
people,  and  who  earnestly  advise  them  to  abstain 
from  gin ;  I  mean  members  of  the  Temperance 
Societies,  quakers  for  the  most  part,  diligent  in 
works  of  benevolence,  gentle,  patient,  persevering, 
not  proud,  but  feeling  with  the  poor  as  well  as 
for  them.  These,  addressing  the  common  people 
in  friendly  and  common  language,  say — ^^'  Believe 
us,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  gin  will  keep 
the  cold  out  of  your  stomach.    The  more  gin 
you  drink,  the  more  will  you  feel  cold  in  your 
stomach.    What  warms  you  to  day  will  not  have 
that  effect  a  month  hence :  by  and  \)y,  in  order 
to  feel  warm,  you  must  double  the  quantity. 
But  twice  the  quantity,  as  soon  as  you  are  used 
to  it,  will  not  make  you  feel  warm.    The  more 
you  drink,  the  more  you  must  drink  in  order  to 
feel  warm.    At  last,  no  quantity  will  warm  you ; 
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your  atomach  will  be  destroyed,  and  you  will  die 
of  drinking  gin  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  your 
stomach."*  This  is  all  very  true ;  and  it  shows 
bow  well  the  quakers  understand  those  feelings 
of  the  common  people  which  lead  to  dram-drink- 
ing. Cold  in  the  stomach !  but  neither  the  SpitaU: 
fields  weavers,  nor  their  friends  of  the  Temperance 
Societies,  suppose  that  cold  is  matter  which  entet*s 
the  stomach.  Cold  in  the  stomach  is  a  figurative 
expression,  meaning  either  hunger  or  despair,  or 
both.  *^  Sir,*'  says  a  Spitalfields  weaver,  in  reply 
to  bis  friendly  adviser,  *'  all  that  you  say  is  true. 
The  more  gin  we  drink,  the  more  we  want ;  but 
ako  the  less  we  drink  gin,  the  more  we  feel  the 
want  of  something  else.  Give  us  bread,  meat^ 
beer  and  fire ;  then  we  should  feel  warm  without 
gin.  I  am  not  begging:  we  are  all  ready  to 
work.  I  work,  God  knows,  morning,  noon  and 
night :  work,  work,  work ;  we  have  plenty  of  that. 
If  we  did  not  work  we  should  die  outright* 
But  what  does  our  work  bring?  work  and  bun* 
ger,  work  and  cold,  work  and  sorrow.  I  get 
about  fourteen  sbillings  a  week,  out  of  which 
there's  rent  to  pay---we  can't  lie  in  the  street, — 
and  clothes  to  find,  such  as  they  are, — ^but  we 
must  be  covered ; — ^what  remains  for  fire  and 
food  amongst  six  of  us,  four  children,  their  mother 
and  me  ?  Enough  to  starve  upon,  and  that  is  all. 
The  children  «cry  for  bread;  they  must  wait: 
their  mother  cries  because  they  cry ;  she  is  sick 
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with  crying  and  what  not  and  wants  some  tea ; 
she  mast  want.  In  cold  weather  we  all  shiver 
for  want  of  fire :  the  children  and  their  mother 
may  lie  in  bed  to  keep  themselves  warm ;  but  I, 
hungry  and  cold,  must  work  on.  i  do  work; 
and  when  I  drink  gin,  it  is  to  keep  myself  from 
going  mad.  I  allow  it — ^my  wife  drinks  gin  some* 
times,  and  the  children,  too,  poor  things,  now 
and  then,  to  pacify  them.  If  you  were  as  poor  as 
we  are,  sir,  and  had  to  work  as  hard  as  I  have, 
without  hope,  you  would  be  apt  to  learn  that  gin 
is  bread,  and  meat,  and  fire,  and  hope,  all  in  one. 
Without  gin,  I  should  not  have  heart  to  work, 
and  we  must  all  go  to  the  poor-house ;  or  die,  for 
the  poor-house  is  choke  full,  and  the  rates  are  sot 
paid«  We  say  cold  in  the  stomach;  but  we 
mean  hunger  in  the  belly  and  despair  in  the 
heart.  6in  cures  both  for  a  time ;  but  it  kills, 
you  say.  Well,  we  can  but  die,  with  gin  or  with^ 
out;  and  life  such  as  our*s,  without  gin,  is  worse 
than  death.**  Just  so :  those  who  frequent  gin- 
shops  best  know  why.  The  gin-shops  in  Spital- 
fields  are  many  and  magnificent  because  the 
trade  of  Spitalfields  is  going  to  ruin.  In  other 
parts  of  London  the  poverty  of  the  common  peo- 
ple enriches  pawnbrokers  and  keepers  of  gin* 
shops.  At  Manchester,  Bolton  and  Blackburn, 
the  cause  of  gin-shops  is  Irish  wages.  Verily,  the 
life  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Engluid  is 
worse  than  death. 
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In  the  slave^states  of  America,  a  strong,  healthy, 
boy  or  girl  is  worth  about  £50.  In  London,  on  the 
gates  of  poor-houses, one  reads — ^''Strong,  healthy, 
boys  and  girls,  with  the  usual  fee ;  apply  within.*^ 
With,  not  for,  the  usual  fee:  you  do  not  pay  the 
fee  to  obtain  a  boy  or  girl ;  but  the  parish  officers 
pay  you  for  taking  one.  The  usual  fee  in  London 
is  £  10 ;  so  that  in  America  you  pay  five  times  as 
much  as  you  receive  in  England.  To  be  sure, 
the  boys  and  girls  in  London  are  neither  strong 
nor  bealthy :  the  notice  on  the  workhouse  gates 
says  that  they  are  both,  to  invite  customers,  just 
as  the  keepers  of  gin-shops  placard  their  windows 
with  ^^  mountain  dew  and  cream  of  the  valley.*' 
Bat  a  little,  a  very  little,  care  and  kindness 
would  make  the  English  children  as  strong  and 
healthy  as  young  negroes  in  America.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  the  difference  of  strength  which  causes 
the  difference  of  value  between  young  people  in 
Kentucky  and  young  people  in  London ;  nor  can 
it  be  the  difference  of  colour :  on  the  contrary, 
one  might  suppose  that  a  white  boy  or  girl  would 
be  worth  more  than  a  black  one,  instead  of  being, 
so  to  speak,  worth  £10.  less  than  nothing. 

Ah,  but,  says  a  ** respectable'*  Englishman^  the 
young  Americans,  who  cost  £50.  each,  ^re  born 
in  slavery;  the  others  are  free-bom  English 
children.  The  buyer  of  an  American  child  catv 
do  what  he  likes  with  it :  the  English  children  are 
merely  bound  apprentice  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
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the  parish  pays  with  eaoh  of  them  an  apprentice 
fee^  as  a  recompense  to  the  master  for  teaebing*. 
them  his  trade.  The  magistrate  is  a  party  to  all 
the  indeutares  of  apprenticeship ;  he  requires  the 
child^s  consent ;  he  cancels  the  bond  if  the  child 
is  ill-treated.  English  children  are  protected  by 
our  glorious,  our  inimitable,  constitution,  which 
makes  no  difference  between  rich  and  poor :  it  is 
absurd  to  compare  English  apprentices  with 
American  slaves. — ^I  answer :  it  is  the  whole  press 
of  England,  not  I,  that  calls  English  children 
white  slaves ;  but,  not  to  dispute  about  words,  ^ 
let  us  come  to  facts.  In  the  reign  of  George  III. 
one  Elizabeth  Brownrigg  was  hanged  for  beating 
and  starving  to  death  her  parish  apprentices. 
About  three  years  ago,  another  woman,  Esther 
Hibner  by  name,  was  hanged  in  London  for 
beating  and  starving  to  death  a  parish  apprentice. 
In  both  these  cases,  the  constitution,  the  law,which 
makes  no  difference  between  rich  and  poor,  in- 
terfered on  behalf  of  a  pauper  girl :  but  when  ? 
not  before  the  girl  was  murdered,  but  after. 
Does  the  law  interfere  to  prevent  the  murder  of 
parish  apprentices? — ^this  is  the  question.  The 
evidence  in  the  case  of  Esther  Hibner  proved,  that 
a  number  of  girls,  pauper  apprentices,  were  em« 
ployed  in  a  workshop;  that  their  victuals  con* 
sis  ted  of  garbage,  commonly  called  hog^s  wash, 
asid  that  of  this  they  never  had  enough  to  stay 
the  pains  of  hunger;  that  they  were  kept^alf 
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naked)  half  clothed  in  dirty  rags ;  that  they 
slept  in  a  heap^  on  the  floor,  amidst  filth  and 
Btench  ;  that  they  suflfered  dreadfully  from  cold ; 
that  they  were  forced  to  work  so  many  hours 
together  that  they  used  to  fall  asleep  while  at 
work ;  that  for  falling  asleep,  for  dot  working  as 
hard  as  their  mistress  wi6lied,  they  werebeaten  with 
sticks,  with  fists,  dragged  by  the  hair,  dashed  on  t6 
the  ground,  trampled  Upon,  and  dther^dse  tor* 
tured  ;  that  they  were  fonnd,  all  of  them  more  or 
less,  covered  with  chilblains,  scurvy,  bruises  and 
^wounds  ;  that  one  of  them  died  of  ill^freatrtient ; 
and,— mark  this,— that  the  discovery  of  that 
murder  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  liumber 
of  coflins  which  had  issued  from  Esthet  Hibner*S 
premises  and  raised  the  cruriosity  of  her  n6igh- 
bonrs.  For  this  murder  Mrs.  Hibner  was  hanged ; 
but  what  did  she  get  for  all  the  other  murders 
which)  referring  to  the  number  of  6ofiins,  w^ 
have  a  right  to  believe  that  she  committed?  Sh6 
got  for  each  10/.  That  is  to  say,  whenever  she 
had  worked,  starved,  beaten,  dashed  and  trampled 
a  girl  to  death,  she  got  another  girl  to  treat  in  the 
»me  way,  with  10/.  for  her  trouble.  She  carried 
on  a  trade  in  the  murder  of  parish  apprentices  ; 
and  if  she  had  conducted  it  with  moderation,  If 
the  profit  and  custom  of  murder  had  not  mstde 
her  grasping  and  careless,  the'constitntibtf,  wBfdh 
protect' the  pcor  as  \relt  as  the  ti6h,  would  q^tot 
tare  interfered  with  her.    'I*he  la«»-  did  ftot  p6\f- 
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mit  ber  to  do  what  she  liked  with  her  apprentices 
as  Americans  do  with  their  slaves ;  oh  no.  Those 
free-bom  English  children  were  merely  bound 
as  apprentices,  with  their  own  consent,  under  the 
eye  of  the  magistrate,  in  order  that  they  might 
learn  a  trade  and  become  valuable  subjects.  But 
did  the  magistrate  ever  visit  Mrs.  Hibner's  fac- 
tory to  see  how  she  treated  the  free-bom  English 
girls  ?  never :  did  the  parish  officers  ?  no :  was 
there  any  legal  provision  for  the  discovery  of  the 
woman's  trade  in  murder  ?  none.  That  woman 
has  not  traded  in  murder  during  the  last  three 
years;  but  why  not  ?  because  she  was  hanged  three 
years  ago:  but  what  hanged  her?  the  glorious 
constitution  or  the  number  of  coffins  ?  Plainly, 
the  number  of  coffins ;  that  is,  the  impunity,  the 
security,  with  which  she  bad  murdered ;  the  for- 
lorn state  of  her  apprentices ;  the  utter  neglect  of 
them  by  parish  officers,  magistrates,  laws  and 
constitution* 

Since  Mrs.  Hibner  was  hanged  the  inimitable 
constitution  has  been  greatly  altered,  but  not 
with  respect  to  parish  apprentices.  You  still 
read  on  the  gates  of  London  poor-bouses  '^  strong, 
healthy,  boys  and  girls,  &c.'' ;  and  boys  or  girls 
you  may  obtain  by  applying  within,  as  many  as 
you  please,  free-born,  with  the  usual  fee.  Having 
been  paid  for  taking  them,  and  having  gone 
through  the  ceremonies  of  asking  their  consent 
and  signing  bonds  before  a  magistrate,  you  may 
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make  them  into  sausages,  for  anything  the  con- 
stitution will  do  to  prevent  you.     If  it  should  be 
proved  that  you  kill  even  one  of  them,  you  will 
be  hanged ;  but  you  may  half-starve  them,  beat 
them,  torture   them,   anything  short  of  killing 
them,  with  perfect  security ;  and  using  a  little  cir- 
cumspection, you   may  kill   them   too   without 
much  danger.  Suppose  they  die,  who  cares  ?  their 
parents?  they  are  orphans,  or  have  been  aban- 
doned by  their  parents.    The  parish-officers?  very 
likely  indeed,  that  these,  when  the  poor-bouse  is 
crammed  with   orphan  and   destitute  children, 
should    make  enquiries  troublesome  to  them- 
selves ;  enquiries  which,  being  troublesome   to 
you,  might  deprive  them  of  your  custom  in  future. 
The  magistrate?  he  asked  the  child  whether  it 
consented  to  be  your  apprentice ;  the  child  said 
**  yes,  your  worship  ;**  and  there  his  worship's  duty 
ends.    The  neighbours?  of  course,  if  you  raise 
their  curiosity  like  Esther  Hibner,  but  not  other- 
wise.    In  order  to  be  quite  safe,  I  tell  you,  you 
must  be  a  little  circumspect.    But  let  us  suppose 
that  you  are  timid,  and  would  drive  a  good  trade 
without  the  shadow  of  risk.    In  that  case,  half- 
starve  your  apprentices,  cuff  them,  kick  them, 
torment  them  till  they  run  away  from  you.  They 
will  not  go  back  to  the  poor-house,  because  there 
they  would  be  flogged  for  having  run  away  from 
you :  besides  the  poor-house  is  any  thing  but  a 
pleasant  place.    The  boys  will  turn  beggars  or 
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thieves,  and  the  girls  prostitutes  :  you  will  have 
pocketed  10/.  for  each  of  tbem^  and  may  get 
more  boys  and  girls  on  the  same  terms,  to  treat 
in  the  same  way.  This  trade  is  as  safe  as  it  is 
profitable. 

In  England  there  are  many  charitable  institu- 
tions for  assisting  orphan  and  destitute  children. 
One  of  them,  at  the  head  of  which  I  observe  the 
name  of  Lord  Grosvenor,  informs  the  public  that 
London  contains,  at  all  times,  15,000  orphan  or 
destitute  children,  houseless,  prowling  about  the 
streets,  and  supported  by  begging  or  robbing.  By 
dint  of  j^eal,  advertisements  and  public  meetings, 
this  society  has,  I  believe,  found  means  to  pro- 
vide for  20  of  these  children.  Of  the  14,980 
which  remain,  how  many  are  run^away  parish  ap- 
prentices? A  committee  of  parliament  might 
easily  learn  ;  but  parliament  represents  only  the 
payers  of  poors-rates,  to  whom  an  exposure  of  the 
truth  would  not  be  agreeable.  Great  things, 
however,  are  expected  of  the  reformed  house  of 
commons.  Should  they  wish  for  information  on 
this  subject,  I  hereby  undertake  to  put  them  in 
the  way  of  learning,  for  certain,  that  one-fourth^ 
at  least,  of  the  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  pass  through  the  prisons  of  London,  are  run* 
away  parish  apprentices. 

The  American  reader  must  not  suppose  that 
London  is  the  only  place  in  England,  where  free- 
born  boys  and  girls  may  be  obtained  with  the 
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usoal  fee  of  10/.  for  each.  In  all  g^reat  towns  the 
parishes  get  rid  of  destitute  children  in  this  man* 
net ;  and  in  most  of  them  the  nsdal  fee  is  10/.  for 
each  child.  In  rural  parishes  the  usual  fee  is 
from  5L  to  7/. ;  a  difference  eicplained  by  the 
smaller  proportion  which  in  rural  parishes  desti- 
tute children  bear  to  the  rates,  whence  less 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  rural  overseer  to  get 
rid  of  destitute  children. 

In  all  England  there  cannot  be  less  than  five 
millions  of  chimney?.  Suppose  that  on  the  average 
each  chimney  is  swept  twice  a  year,  and  that  a 
fifkh  of  the  whole  number  are  swept  by  machinery. 
If  80y  something  like  what  I  am  going  to  describe 
occurs  eight  million  times  every  year  in  England. 
A  chimney  requires  to  be  swept,  and  the  master 
sweep  attenddj  with  a  little  boy.  He  fastens  a 
blanket  across  the  fire  place  to  prevent  any  soot 
from  falling  into  the  room.  Now  watch  the 
child.  Trembling,  he  draws  a  black  bag  over  his 
bead  and  shoulders ;  the  master  grasps  him  by 
the  arm  and  guides  him  to  the  fire  place ;  he  dis- 
appears up  the  chimney.  Now  watch  the  master. 
He  is  motionless,  his  head  on  one  side,  listening 
attentively.  Ask  him  a  question :  '*  hush**  is  the 
answer^  with  his  finger  on  his  lips.  Presently,  a 
low,  indistinct  moaning  is  heard  in  the  chimney. 
*'  William,**  says  the  master,  putting  his  mouth  to 
the  edge  of  the  fire  place,  and  speaking  in  a  brisk 
cheerful  tone,— •Mhat*s  right,  William."  Another 
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moan ;  and  then — *^  1  say  William — brusfa  it  well 
outy  I  say.**    Down  comes  a  quantity  of  soot,  and 
the  child  is  heard  scraping  the  sides  of  the  chim- 
ney.  Presently,  silence ;  and  then  moaning  agarn. 
'^William/*  exclaims  the  master,  '^I  say,  Bill, 
you've  almost  done  ha*nt  you  ?"    No  answer ;  the 
child's  head  being,  remember,  in   a  thick  bag; 
but  the  brush  is  heard  once  more,  and  the  master 
holds  his  tongue.    Silence  again  ;  and  the  moan 
of  the  child  returns.  This  time  the  master  shouts 
— ^*  Bill,  Bill,  I  say,  Billy,  how  do  you  get  on  ;" 
and  so  on  till  the  end  of  the  work ;  whenever  the 
child  cries^  or  is  silent,  his  master  shouts  to  him 
^^  Billy,  I  say  Billy,  my  lad."    This  is  a  mild  case, 
without  oaths,  threats  or  blows.    Ask  the  master 
why  he  tormented  the  half-smothered   boy  by 
speaking  to  him  whilst  his  head  was  in  the  bag 
up  the  chimney:  he  will  say— ^^ for  no  reason 
that  I  know  of."    Believing  this  answer  to  be 
false,  you  press  for  another,  when  the  master 
says — '*  We  always  speak  to  'em,  when  they're  up 
the  chimney,  for  fear  they  should  run  sulky  and 
stick."  Run  sulky  and  stick  !  droop,  faint,  and  die 
of  suffocation.    Examine  the  boy  when  he  comes 
from  the  chimney.    If  his  knees  and  elbows  are 
not  raw  and  bloody,  they  are  covered  with  horn 
like  the  knees  of  the  mountain  goat ;  liis  face, 
neck, and  breast  are  wet  with  the  water  that  flowed 
from  bis  eyes,  which  are  red  with  inflammation  ; 
the  veins  of  bis  temples  are  swoln  into  cords ;  and 
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bis  pake  is  at  high  fever  mark.    In  a  word,  he 
has  been  tortured. 

Every  climbiog^boy  suffers  great  pain  every 
time  he  mounts  a  chimney;  and  a  good  half  of 
the  climbing-boys  in  England  are  parish  appren- 
tices^ free- bom,  consenting,  recognized  by  the 
oonstitation,  engaged  in  learning  a  trade  which, 
as  men,  they  could  not  follow,  if  by  chance  they 
should  grow  to  be  men.  Of  those  parish  appren-^ 
tices  who  become  thieves,  a  great  many  have  first 
been  climbing-boys,  tortured  several  times  a  day 
as  long  as  they  would  bear  it.  This,  also,  with  the 
power  to  examine  unwilling  witnesses,  might  be 
abundantly  proved. 

In  England,  any  one  who  belongs  to  the  ruling 
class  may  be  irreligious  and  immoral  without 
so  much  punishment  as  disgriace.  The  titled  con- 
cubines of  royalty  have  been  envied  by  numbers 
of  their  sex,  and  honoured  when  they  appeared  in 
public;  a  lord  high  chancellor,  who  keeps  the 
king*s  conscience,  may  also  keep  a  mistress,  or 
more  than  one,  without  incurring  the  slightest 
odium ;  any  man  of  fortune  may  change  from 
prostitute  to  prostitute  without  forfeiting  any  of 
the  high  respect  which  is  paid  to  him  as  a  man  of 
fortune :  no  one,  in  short,  snflers  anything  by 
encouraging,  prostitution,  provided  he  can  afford 
the  expense.  Women,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
poverty  drives  them  to  sin  against  religion  and 
morality — ^prostitutes  for   bread— are   regarded 
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with  that  sort  of  scorn,  which  a  Turk  expresses 
when  he  says — '^  dog  of  a  christian  I**  The  Eng-* 
lish  show  profound  respect  for  their  devil,  in  com- 
parison with  the  way  in  which  they  treat  their 
women  of  the  town.  For  these,  such  epithets  as 
wicked,  vile,  nasty,  such  terms  as  slut,  strumpet, 
wretch,  are  too  good :  you  must  not  mention  them 
at  all  in  public,  and  you  cannot  allude  to  them 
in  a  book  without  staining  your  pages.  Recom- 
mend that  they  should  be  treated  like  fellow 
creatures,  as  in  the  Netherlands :  if  you  are  not 
prosecuted  for  blasphemy,  many  will  say  that 
you  deserve  to  be  hanged.  In  America  or  Holland, 
if  you  strike  a  woman  of  this  class,  she  will  take 
the  law  of  you  :  in  England,  her  evidence  might 
be  rejected,  or  at  all  events,  would  not  be  believed « 
'*  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,**  the  counsel  of  the  ac- 
cused would  say,  '^  this  charge  rests  on  the  evi- 
dence of  a  common**  (meaning  poor)  ^'  prostitute : 
faugh!  my  res — pec — table**  (rich)  ^^ client  is 
already  acquitted.**  I  do  not  pretend  that  such 
a  speech  was  ever  made,  but  assert,  admitting  the 
hypothesis  to  be  absurd,  that  if,  by  chance,  a  re- 
spectable Englishman  were  prosecuted  for  as- 
saulting a  woman  of  the  town,  then  this  would 
be  the  way  to  get  him  acquitted.  The  English 
constitution  recognizes  parish  apprentices,  but 
not  poor  prostitutes.  Prostitution  is  one  thing ; 
the  prostitutes  another.  The  laws  and  customs 
of  England  encourage  prostitution,  .but  do  not 
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eiren  protect  the  prostitutes.  At  the  royal  theatres, 
for  instaBoe,  which  are  managed  by  the  king^s 
servants,  there  are  grand  saloons,  built  expressly 
for  the  encouragement  of  prostitution ;  but  I  can- 
not hear  of  any  law  or  regulation,  like  those 
which  subsist  in  France  and  Holland,  intended 
to  provide  for  the  health,  the  personal  security, 
and  the  decent  behaviour  of  this  unfortunate  class. 
The  laws  and  customs  of  England  conspire  to 
sink  this  class  of  Englishwomen  into  a  state  of 
vice  and  misery  below  that  which  necessarily 
belongs  to  their  condition.  Hence  their  extreme 
degradation,  their  troopers'  oaths,  their  love  of 
gin,  their  desperate  recklessness,  and  the  shortness 
of  their  miserable  lives. 

But  how,  considering  the  very  great  mortality 
to  which  they  are  subject,  shall  we  account  for 
their  vast  numerical  proportion  to  the  other  in- 
habitants of  England?  In  France,  and  more 
especially  in  Holland,  women  of  the  town  are 
frequently  reformed,  married,  and  respected  in 
their  new  condition.  In  England,  where  the 
mere  idea  of  a  reclaimed  prostitute,  married  and 
respected,  would  shock  the  least  fastidious,  pros- 
titation  means  speedy  death.  English  women 
of  this  class,  or  rather  girls,  for  few  of  them  live 
to  be  women,  die  like  sheep  with  the  rot ;  so  fast 
that  soon  there  would  be  none  left,  if  a  fresh 
supply  were  not  obtained  equal  to  the  number  of 
deaths.     But  a  fresh  supply  is  always  obtained 
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without  the  least  trouble  :  seduction  easily  keepsr 
pace  with  prostitution  or  mortality.  Those  who 
die  are,  like  factory  children  that  die^  instantly 
succeeded  by  new  competitors  for  misery  and 
death.  One  cannot  prove,  indeed,  by  statistical 
tables,  that  the  proportion  of  girls  of  the  town  is 
greater  in  England  than  in  other  countries,  be- 
cause in  England  any  deliberate  enquiry  con- 
cerning this  class  would  be  considered  shameful ; 
nor  are  statistical  tables  required  :  the  fact 
speaks  for  itself,  is  proved  by  the  swarms  of  pros- 
titutes to  be  met  with  in  every  town,  and  in 
every  quarter  of  the  great  towns.  To  prove  this, 
statistical  tables  are  not  more  necessary  than  to 
establish,  what  no  one  denies,  that  in  England 
there  are  more  splendid  mansions  and  gin-shops 
than  in  any  other  country.  But  the  cause ;  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  excessive  number  of  prosti- 
tutes, notwithstanding  so  wonderful  a  rate  of 
mortality  ? 

One  cause  of  this  evil  is,  of  course,  an  excessive 
demand  for  prostitutes.  That  demand  is  occa- 
sioned principally  by  a  custom  now  prevalent 
amongst  the  English  middle  classes ;  the  custom 
of  abstaining  from  marriage,  the  custom  of  ce- 
libacy, vulgarly  speaking;  of  "  moral  restraint,** 
in  the  language  of  political  economy.  This 
cause  is  explained  in  the  next  note:  the  other 
causes,  the  inducements  to  a  life  of  prostitution, 
are  explained  by  the  following  story. 
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Some  out-of-the-way  people  founded  a  refuge 
for  prostitutes  ;  a  tsharity  of  which  the  object  was 
to  reclaim  a  small  number  of  public  women.  One 
day  a  girl  applied  for  admission  to  this  retreat, 
saying — "  I  am  out  of  work,  cold,  hungry,  tired, 
houseless,  and  anxious  to  be  saved  from  evil 
courses.**  She  was  dismissed  not  being  qualified : 
so  the  story  goes.  This  story  may  not  be  true ; 
but  ndost  Englishmen  have  laughed  at  it  in  pri* 
vate.  The  story  passes  for  a  good  joke ;  and  its 
currency  proves  two  things ;  first,  that  the  few 
English  with  bowels  of  compassion  for  prostitutes 
are  ridiculed  as  eccentric ;  and  next,  that  the 
English  themselves  consider  poverty  the  main 
inducement  to  a  life  of  prostitution.  In  America, 
where  no  class  practises  '^  moral  restraint,**  the 
demand  for  women  of  the  town  is  very  small, 
and,  such  as  it  is,  arises  principally  from  the  so- 
journ of  foreigners  in  sea-port  towns  ;  but  if  that 
demand  were  doubled  by  a  sufiicient  increase  of 
foreign  visitors,  it  would  not  be  supplied ;  be* 
cause  in  America  every  girl  can  readily  obtain 
an  honest  livelihood.  In  America,  you  may  travel 
a  thousand  miles,  taking  the  towns  in  your  way, 
and  not  meet  a  prostitute  :  in  England,  you  can*- 
not  walk  a  mile  upon  pavement  without  meeting 
hundreds.  In  America,  it  is  as  difficult  for  house- 
holders to  get  women-servants,  as  in  England 
for  women-servants  to  get  places.  In  America, 
prostitution  is  a  choice  seldom  made ;  to  Eng^ 
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lishviroinen,  thousands  every  year,  it  is  a  dire  ne- 
cessity. In  order  to  reclaim  the  prostitates  of 
England,  you  must  first  find  employment  for 
them,  which  would  be  the  harder  task  of  the 
two ;  and  by  when  this  was  done,  there  would  be 
as  many  as  before.  Not  vice  and  misery,  Mr. 
Malthas,  but  misery  and  vice  is  the  order  of 
checks  to  population.  Charity,  virtue,  happinessi 
these  are  English  words  still,  but  the  meaning  of 
them  appears  to  have  settled  in  America.  I 
wonder  that  emigration  is  not  more  the  fashion, 
and  wish  that  Mrs.  Trollope  would  write  a  book 
on  the  domestic  manners  of  the  EAglisfa. 

In  England  the  increase  of  crime  is  a  common 
subject  of  lamentation.  About  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  of  the  people,  it  is  reckoned,  are 
always  in  jail ;  besides  convicts,  transported  to 
comfort  by  way  of  punishment,  and  debtors  look- 
ing through  prison  bars  for  the  means  of  paying 
their  creditors.  In  England  the  increase  of  fine 
jails  is  nearly  as  striking  as  the  increase  of  gin- 
shops.  #The  new  jails,  one  in  every  county,  and 
in  some  counties  several,  would  be  thought  grand 
in  America ;  noble  buildings  of  beautiful  brick 
work  or  handsome  masonry,  with  imposing  fronts, 
bearing  chains,  emblematical,  carved  in  stone. 
In  Lancashire  the  magistrates  boast,  that  their 
county  jail  is  very  like  Windsor  Castle,  the  finest 
of  palaces.  The  increase  of  fine  lunatic  asylums, 
also,  may  be  noticed  here;   since  it  has  been 
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lately  ascertained  that  there  are  more  mad  paa- 
perSy  in  proportion^  than  mad  people  of  any  other 
dass^  except  governesses.  Poor-houses^  gin-shops, 
mad-bonses^  jails ;  one  almost  sees  them  grow  in 
nnmber  and  magnificence,  with  the  incfease  of 
paupers^  parish  apprentices,  drunkenness  and 
crime.  In  England,  those  who  compose  the  bulk 
of  the  people  are  too  cheap  to  be  happy.  If  their 
condition  be  such  that  it  must  be  worse  before 
it  can  be  better,  the  crisis  is  coming. 
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NOTE  III. 

UNEASINESS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

fFho  compose  the  aristocraa/ — particular  distresses 
of  the  middle  class^-'-uneasiness  of  farmers — of 
mMiufacturers — of  dealers — low  profits — unea-^ 
siness  of  professional  men — of  several  classes 
possessing  the  common  run  of  knowledge,  or  «k- 
perior  knowledge — of  persons  having  fixed  in-* 
comes  and  families — primary  cause  of  prostitu^ 
tion — domestic  life  amongst  the  English  middle 
class. 

In  America,  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose, 
that  the  English  aristocracy  consists  entirely  of 
the  nobility,  squires  of  good  estate,  wealthy 
churchmen  and  highly  paid  public  servants.  The 
aristocracy  means  the  privileged  class.  Except 
the  privilege  of  being  born  to  make  lavrs,  there  is 
none  in  England  that  money  will  fail  to  procure  ; 
and  even  that  one,  any  man,  having  abundance 
of  money,  may  obtain  for  his  unborn,  first-bom 
son.  A  judge,  a  bishop,  or  a  secretary  of  state, 
does  not  consider  the  trouble  of  his  vocation  a 
privilege;  his  privileges  consist  of  money,  pa- 
tronage, power ;  the  respect,  the  adulation,  the 
devotion  of  his  inferiors.  In  England,  with  plenty 
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of  the  first  of  these  privileges,  you  have  all  the 
others  in  abundance.  Any  Englishman^  being 
very  rich,  would  find  it  hard^  if  such  a  whim 
should  take  him,  to  avoid  the  respect,  the  adula- 
tion^ the  devotion,  of  numerous  parasites.  Not 
the  man,  but  the  wealth,  is  worshipped.  The 
man  may  be  ignorant,  stupid,  selfish,  dishonest, 
in  every  way  worthless  $  but  if  he  have  JS50,000. 
a  year,  he  will  have  fifty,  nay,  five  hundred,  de- 
voted friends,  telling  him  continually  that  he  is 
wise^  just,  generous,  all  over  noble.  Poor  lords, 
though  of  Norman  descent,  are  very  little  es*- 
teemed,  and  would  be  quite  despised,  but  that  as 
hereditary  legislators  they  commonly  obtain  a 
good  deal  of  the  public  money.  The  money  is 
given  to  them  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  main* 
taining  their  dignity.  On  the  other  hand,  money 
will  purchase  the  reputation  of  Norman  descent. 
Mr.  Thistlethwaite,  whose  father  wore  wooden 
shoes  and  made  a  million  by  cotton  spinning ; 
Mr.  Thistlethwaite,  who  has  purchased  a  mansion 
called  Thistlethwaite  Hall,  intends,  when  he  ob- 
tains a  peerage,  to  take  the  title  of  Thistlethwaite 
and  Verimont  (his  mothers  name'was  Greenhill), 
in  order  to  make  it  be  believed  that  he  descends 
in  the  female  line  from  the  Norman  lords  of  Ver- 
mont :  and  this  will  be  believed,  religiously,  on 
account  of  the  million  of  money.  In  short,  there 
is  nothing  that  the  English  will  not  do  to  please 
him  who  can  dispose  of  a  great  deal  of  money, 
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either  bis  own  or  that  of  the  public.  All  rich 
Englishmen,  therefore,  belong  to  the  aristocracy 
quite  as  much  as  any  duke,  minister  or  arch- 
bishop ;  not  excluding  tradesmen,  provided  tbey 
be  called  great,  like  Calvert  the  great  brewer. 
Baring  the  great  stockjobber,  Crawshay  the  great 
iron-founder,  Mellish  the  great  butcher,  and 
Morrison  the  great  draper.  StiH,  one  cannot 
draw  a  very  distinct  line  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  class  next  below  them.  I  thought  at 
one  time  of  counting  amongst  the  aristocracy  all 
who  are  called  respectable;  but  respectability 
has  various  meanings  in  England :  Mrith  some  it 
means  to  keep  a  carriage,  with  others  a  gig.  I 
have  it — the  privileged  class  consists  of  those  who^ 
whenever  they  are  wronged,  or  would  iDJure,  can 
buy  law  without  depriving  themselves  of  any 
other  costly  luxury ;  those,  in  short,  who,  be  their 
rank  what  it  may,  have  more  money  than  they 
know  how  to  spend.  Captain  Basil  Hall  calls 
them  the  Spending  Class* 

After  these  comes  the  middle  or  uneasy  class. 
Uneasiness,  according  to  Johnson,  is  care,  trou- 
ble, perplexity.  By  the  uneasy  class,  I  mean 
those  who,  not  being  labourers,  suffer  from  agri- 
cultural distress,  manufacturing  distress,  com- 
mercial distress,  distress  of  the  shipping  interest, 
and  many  more  kinds  of  distress,  of  which  the 
names  and  descriptions  have  appeared  over  and 
oyer  again  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  the 
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jouniab  of  parliament^  in  pamphlets  without 
aaraber,  and  in  all  political  publications,  quar- 
terly, monthly,  weekly  and  daily.  In  English 
politics,  the  word  distress  is  used  more  frequently 
than  any  other  comprehensive  word,  except  pau- 
perism. Distress,  applied  to  any  particular  class, 
signifies  the  trouble,  care,  perplexity  of  that 
class,  bat  not  that  the  trouble,  care  and  perplexity 
are  unequal,  or  confined  to  any  one  set  of  peo- 
ple ;  for  eaich  distress  has  lasted  fifteen  years,  and 
all  the  distresses  together  make  permanent  general 
distress.  This  steady  national  distress  is  attri- 
buted to  causes  more  numerous  than  the  several 
distresses  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  to  transition 
from  war  to  peace ;  to  the  admission  of  foreign 
eom ;  to  restrictions  on  the  admission  of  foreign 
com ;  to  taxation ;  to  diminution  of  the  public 
expenditure ;  to  inadequate  production ;  to  over- 
production; to  change  in  the  currency;  to  free 
trade,  and  restrictions  on  trade;  to  political 
economy,  and  the  blunders  of  practical  men ; 
and,  finally,  to  rotten  boroughs.  For  an  evil 
attributed  to  so  many  causes,  it  was  natural  that 
numerous  methods  of  cure  should  be  proposed. 
Accordingly,  the  business  of  English  politicians 
for  about  fifteen  years,  has  been  to  devise  reme- 
dies for  general  distress  or  particular  distresses. 
Some  of  these  specifics  will  be  noticed  hereafter, 
and  especially  reform  of  parliament,  from  which 
the  nneasy  class  expect  the  most  happy  results  ; 
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but  here  the  many  alleged  causes,  and  supposed 
remedies,  of  distress  are  alluded  to,  merely  with 
a  view  to  show  that  the  distress  itself  is  real, 
extensive,  severe,  not  imaginary,  as  some  of  the 
spending  class  assert,  nor  confined,  as  in  former 
periods,  to  the  idle  and  thriftless.  In  fact,  the 
uneasy  class  consists  of  three-fourths,  or  ratbar 
perhaps  nine-tenths,  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
trades  and  professions,  as  well  as  all  who,  not 
being  very  rich,  intend  that  their  children  should 
follow  some  industrious  pursuit.  The  proof  of 
this  assertion  is  very  easy. 

There  are  some  English  farmers,  though  bat 
few,  so  rich  as  to  be  called  great ;  and  these  do 
not  belong  to  the  uneasy  class..  Even  these, 
however,  complain  of  low  profits.  But  if  he 
whose  farming  capital  is,  say,  30,000/.,  grumbles 
because  his  annual  profit  is  only  two  and  a-half 
per  cent,  or  750/.,  what  must  be  the  state  of  that 
farmer  whose  capital  is  only  5,000/.  ?  Supposing 
his  profits  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  great  far- 
mer, his  annqal  income  is  only  125/.;  not  so 
much,  allowing  for  the  dilSerence  of  prices,  as  the 
income  of  a  common  labourer  in  America.  Any 
where  in  America,  a  farming  capital  of  5,000/. 
would  return  a  profit  of  fifteen  per  cent. ;  so  that 
taking  the  common  rate  of  farming  profit  in  Eng- 
land to  be  two  and  a-half  per  cent.,  the  American 
former  possessing  5,000/.  enjoys  an  income,  equal 
to  that  of  the  English  fiEirmer  possessing  SOfiOOL 
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Bnt  the  common  rate  of  farming  profit  in  Eng* 
land,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  not  been  so 
much  as  two  and  a-half  per  cent. :  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  rate  of  loss  has   been  considerable. 
Impossihle !  cries  a  bigoted  political  economist; 
that  is  impossible,  because  if  farming  profits  had 
snok  very  low,  capital  would  have  been  with- 
drawn from  agriculture,  and  empfoyed  in  other 
pursuits  of  which  the  profits  were  higher.    But 
what  if  the  profits  of  other  pursuits  were  not 
higher  ?    Political  economists  frequently  suppose 
the  case  of  low  profits  in  a  particular  trade: 
surely,  what  takes  place  in  one  trade,  may  take 
place  in  all.    Biit  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  England  of  late  years,  many 
farmers  liave  employed  capital  with  a  high  rate  of 
loss.    Hundreds,  thousands,  have  lost  their  whole 
capital,  whilst  all,  with  the  exception  of  those 
whose  capitals  were  so  large  that  they  could  save 
out  of  very  low  profits,  have  lost  more  or  less.. 
The  number  of  farmers,  it  might  be  supposed, 
has  been  diminished  by  the  total  or  partial  ruin 
of  so  many :  not  at  all.    A  farmer  was  ruined ; 
had  the  landlord  any  difficulty  in  letting  his 
farm  ?   On  the  contrary,  the  ruin  of  a  fiarmer  has 
generally  occasioned  wonder  at  the  anxiety  of 
other  farmers  to  pay  as  high  or  a  higher  rent  for 
the  ruinous  farm.     Except  during  a  few  years 
before  the  close  of  the  last  war,  the  competition 
for  English  farms  was  never  more  keen  than  it 
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has  been  daring  the  long  period  of  agricaltaral 
distress.  There  are  very  many  farms  which  have 
ruined  two  or  three  tenants  since  1815.  No  one 
pretends  that  the  rent  of  farming  land  is  lower, 
every  one  knows  that  it  is  much  higher,  reckoned 
In  corn  or  cattle,  than  at  any  former  time,  except 
jnst  before  the  peace ;  and  at  this  time  high  rents 
are,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  or  at 
least  one  cause,  of  agricultural  distress.  The  dis-^ 
tress  continues  without  diminishing  the  number 
of  people  who  are  distressed.  As  one  farmer  is 
ruined,  another  takes  his  place ;  but  the  change 
of  persons,  as  with  children  who  are  worked  to 
death  in  factories,  makes  no  alteration  in  the 
scene.  I  do  not  say,  that  all  the  farmers,  or  all 
farmers  who  begin  with  moderate  capitals,  are 
ruined  in  a  few  years,  and  succeeded  by  others 
to  be  ruined  in  like  manner  ,  but  every  year  sees 
the  ruin  of  many  farmers  of  moderate  capital, 
whose  places  are  instantly  filled  ;  and  all  farmers, 
except  only  those  who  have  very  large  capitals, 
are  constantly  on  the  verge  of  ruin  ;  in  a  state  of 
care,  trouble  and  perplexity. 

As  in  agriculture,  so  in  manufactures;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  proportion  of 
great  capitals  to  moderate  or  small  ones  being 
much  larger  in  manufactures  than  in  agridulture, 
the  proportion  of  manufacturers,  who  suffer  trou^ 
ble  and  perplexity,  is  much  less  than  amongst 
farmers.    There  are  many  manufacturet's,  each 
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oiP  whom  employs  a  capital  of  more  than  100,000/. 
These  might  be  content  with  a  low  rate  of  profit : 
they  are  discontented,  but  they  are  not  cai^- 
worn,  troubled  and  perplexed,  like  those  smaller 
capitalists,  to  whom  a  low  rate  of  profit  bringfi 
rain,  or,  at  least,  the  constant  dread  of  ruin.  The 
noniber  of  manufacturers  who  have  been  ruined 
since  the  peace,  is  perhaps,  as  great  as  the  num-* 
ber  of  farmers  who  have  been  ruined  in  the  same 
period.  But  has  the  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  manufactures  decreased  ?  On  the  contrary^  it 
has  increased  rapidly  and  steadily  ever  since  the 
peace.  Has  the  number  of  master-manufactu- 
rers decreased?  On  the  contrary,  it  has  increased, 
though  in  a  less  proportion  than  manufacturing 
capital^  this  difference  being  explained  by  the 
constantly  increasing  proportion  of  large  capitals 
to  moderate  or  small  ones.  In  other  words,  sup- 
posing the  whole  number  of  master- manufactu- 
rers to  have  been  doubled,  the  number  of  those, 
each  of  whom  employs  above  100,000/.,  may  have 
been  quadrupled.  But  how  could  this  be,  with 
a  constant  and  universal  low  rate  of  profit? 
I  have  endeavoured  to  answer  that  question  in 
the  next  note.  Here  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
ever  since  the  peace,  the  common  rate  of  profit  in 
English  manufactures  has  been  extremely  low ; 
that  a  great  deal  of  capital  has  been  employed 
with  loss  instead  of  profit,  that  many  of  the 
owners  of  capital  so  employed  have  been  ruined, 
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and  that  at  this  time  a  very  low  rate  of  profit 
coodemns  all  mannfacturers  of  small  or  moderate 
capital  to  uneasiness,  trouble,  and  perplexity. 
Great  manufacturers,  who  possess  immense  ca- 
pitals, must  not  be  counted  amongst  the  uneasy 
class. 

In  the  commerce  of  England  «ince  the  peace, 
a  low  rate  of  profit  has  produced  the  same  effect 
as   in   agriculture   and    m^anufactures.      Great 
merchants,  merchants  who  employed  very  large 
capitals,  have  complained  of  very  low  profits  and 
frequently  of  loss ;  an  immense  number  of  mer- 
chants, having  only  small  or  moderate  capitals, 
have  been  ruined ;  and  all  owners  of  moderate  or 
small  capitals  employed  in  commerce  are  in  a 
state  of  uneasiness.    In  commerce,  which  admits 
of  more  speculation  than  manufactures  or  agricul* 
ture,  the  loss  of  capital  has  caused  uneasiness,  and 
even  misery,  to  numbers  who  owned  very  large 
capitals,  and  who,  impelled  by  the  low  rate  of 
profit  to  seek  out  new  channels  of  trade,  have 
employed  their  capitals  in  glutting  distant  mar- 
kets, and  been  ruined  by  such  speculations.   But 
has  the  total  ruin  of  these  great  capitalists,  and 
of  a  much  larger  number  of  small  capitalists,  di- 
minished the  number  of  merchants  or  the  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  trade  ?    On  the  contrary, 
the  increase  of  commercial  capital  has  kept  pace 
with   that  of  manufacturing   capital,  and    the 
number  of  merchants  with  the  number  of  manu- 
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fiictnrers.  Millions,  tens  of  millions^  of  English 
capital  have  been  thrown  away  since  the  peace 
in  supplying  distant  markets  with  goods  at  less 
than  cost  price,  and  in  other  speculations,  such 
as  working,  or  pretending  to  work,  the  mines  of 
Soath  America ;  but  whenever  capital  was  in  this 
way  abstracted  and  lost,  its  place  was  imme« 
diately  filled  ;  or  rather  so  large  a  waste  of 
capital  seems  not  to  have  caused  even  a  tempo- 
rary  vacuum.  Where  all  the  capital  came  fromi 
how  it  was  so  rapidly  accumulated,  is  a  question ; 
bnt  that  commercial  capital  has  been  produced 
faster  than  it  was  thrown  away,  is  a  plain  fact, 
about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  The  number 
of  merchants,  emplojring  large,  moderate  and  small 
capitals,  is  very  much  greater  than  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago  ;*  more  business  is  done  ;  new  channels 
of  trade  have  been  opened  and  filled :  yet  the  pro* 
fits  of  commercial  business  are  now  so  low  that 
only  the  most  wealthy  merchants  are  at  ease ;  all 
the  others  are  troubled,  perplexed,  uneasy,  always 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

With  retail  dealers,  there  is  the  same  complaint 
of  low  profits,  the  same  uneasiness,  as  with  far« 


*  lo  a  late  debate  on  "Distress**  in  the  house  of  commons, 
(1833)  Mr.  Grote,  member  for  the  city  of  London,  a  great 
capitalist,  and  a  very  accomplished  gentleman  besides,  referred 
to  the  increase  of  names  in  the  London  Directory  as  a  proof 
that  the  nuoiber  of  traders  had  increased. 
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mers,  manafacturers  and  merchants.  Until  of 
late  years  most  retail  trades  were  conducted  by 
persons  of  small  or  moderate  capital.  Of  late 
years*  however,  very  large  capitals  have  been  em* 
barked  in  several  retail  trades.  The  owners  of 
these  large  capitals  act  on  the  maxim — much 
business  with  small  profits  is  as  good  as  little 
business  with  large  profits.  They  are  satisfied, 
and  as  each  of  them  possesses  a  large  capital, 
they  may  well  be  satisfied,  with  low  profits.  Bat 
nothing  is  better  established  than  the  tendency 
of  all  capitals,  and  especially  of  alt  capitals 
employed  in  the  same  business,  to  an  equal 
rate  of  profit.  It  was  impossible,  therefore, 
that  retail  dealers  of  small  capital  should  obtain 
high  profits  while  great  capitalists  engaged  in  the 
same  retail  trade  were  satisfied  with  low  profits. 
Still,  a  general  low  rate  of  profit  in  retail  trades 
must  not  be  considered  as  an  effect  of  the  employ* 
ment  of  large  capitals  in  retail  trade.  On  the 
contrary,  large  capitals  have  been  employed  in 
retail  trade,  though,  first,  because  the  ^  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  and  commercial  fields  were 
fully  occupied,  still,  secondly,  because  the  full- 
ness of  the  retail  field  offered  to  the  great 
capitalist  some  advantages  over  the  small  one ; 
such  advantages  as  being  better  able  to  wait 
for  distant  returns,  as  being  able  to  buy  when 
the  market  price  was  low  and  to  sell  when  it 
was  high.   The  owners  of  a  large  capital  can  save 
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when  the  owners  of  a  small  one  cannot.  The 
owners  of  a  large  capital  engaged  in  retail  trade 
bav^  increased  tbeir  capitals,  notwithstanding  a 
low  rate  of  profit :  a  low  rate  of  profit  has  ruined 
many  retail  dealers  of  moderate  or  small  capital, 
and  at  this  moment  condemns  all  such  dealers  to 
great  uneasiness.  In  London,  and  throughout 
England,  retail  dealers  of  moderate  or  small 
capital  complain  of  dulness  of  trade,  stagnation 
of  trade,  and  so  forth.  Do  they  buy  and  sell  less 
than  formerly  ?  on  the  contrary,  except  in  special 
cases,  which  fall  out  of  the  general  rule  and 
might  be  explained  by  some  special  circum- 
stances, they  do  more  business  than  formerly : 
the  profit,  not  the  business,  is  less.  And  further, 
more  of  them  do  business :  in  all  towns  without 
exception  the  number  of  retail  dealers  is  greater 
that  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  in  most 
towns  the  increase  of  retail  dealers  has  kept  pace 
with  that  striking  increase  of  bouses  which  has 
been  noticed  before.  As  in  manufactures  and 
in  wholesale  trade,  so  in  retail  business,  the  num« 
her  of  persons  who  suffer  trouble  and  perplexity 
has  greatly  increased  with  the  uneasiness  oc- 
casiotied  by  a  low  rate  of  profit. 

How  a  low  rate  of  profit  renders  the  middle 
class  uneasy,  I  will  now  try  to  explain. 

The  rate  of  interest  is  a  pretty  sure  criterion  of 
the  rate  of  profit.  During  the  last  war  the  rate 
of  interest  tras  very  high.    The  lenders  and  bor« 
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rowers  of  money  practised  numerous  tricks  for 
evading  the  usury  laws.    One  trick,  practised  by 
noblemen  who  borrowed  large  sums,  was  to  give 
the  lender  a  seat  in  parliament  besides  legal 
interest.    Ever  since  the  peace,  the  common  rate 
of  interest  has   remained   below  five  per  cent. 
Four  per  cent,  has  been  a  common  rate  for  large 
sums,  which  the  borrowers  were  entitled  to  hold 
for  a  fixed  number  of  years.  In  other  cases,  where 
the  lenders  exacted  repayment  within  a  short 
period,  three  per  cent.,  two*and-a-half  per  cent., 
and  at  times  even  two  per  cent.,  has  been  the 
ordinary  rate  of  interest.    Now  let  us  suppose, 
though  merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that 
during  the  war  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  was 
twenty  per  cent,  and  that  since  the  peace  it  has 
been  five  per  cent.     If  so,  during  the  .war,  which 
lasted  near  thirty  years,  the  income  of  him  who 
employed  a  capital  of  10,000/.  was  2,000/.  a  year, 
and  has  been,  since  the  peace,  500/.  a  year ;  if  so, 
the  incomes  derived  from  all  capitals  have,  since 
the  peace,  been  only  one  quarter  of  what  they 
were  during  the  war.     It  would  follow,  that  the 
means  of  every  man  engaged  in  business,  agricol- 
tural,  manufacturing,  or  commercial,  wholesale 
or  retail,  his  means  of  existence,  of  supporting  his 
family,  of  educating  and  establishing  his  children, 
and,  above  all,  of  contending  against  unfavour- 
able accidents,  such  as  bad  seasons,  changes  of 
fashion,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  his  debtors ;  bis 
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ponrer  for  doiog  all  these  things,  has  been  less  by 
three  quarters  since  the  common  rate  of  profit 
was  five  per  cent.,  than  when  twenty  per  cent, 
was  the  common  rate  of  profit.  The  difference 
may  be  more  or  less  than  from  twenty  to  five 
per  cent. ;  at  all  events,  it  is  very  considerable. 
Bat  with  a  smaller  power  for  doing  certain  things, 
as  large,  or  a  larger,  power  has  been  required.  In 
every  branch  and  rank  of  industry,  every  one  con<* 
ceives  that  a  certain  expenditure  is  necessary  to 
maintain  his  rank,  or  as  he  might  call  it,  his  re^* 
spectability.  The  amount  of  expenditure  which 
makes  an  Englishman  respectable,  in  whatever 
condition  or  i-ank,  has  not  been  much  less  since 
the  peace  than  during  the  war;  the  education  of 
children  has  not  been  much  cheaper,  while  the 
desire  to  give  children  an  expensive  education 
has  greatly  increased ;  the  desire  or  obligation  to 
establish  children  in  the  world  is  the  same  as  be- 
fore, while  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  that 
object  is  much  greater,  since  beginners  in  trade 
require  a  much  larger  capital  than  formerly  to 
obtain  the  same  income  as  formerly ;  unfavourable 
accidents  happen  as  before,  while  bankruptcies 
complete  or  partial  are  more  frequent  than  ever. 
All  those,  therefore,  whose  incomes  ai*e  derived 
from  the  employment  of  capital,  except  great 
capitalists  who  can  easily  save  out  of  diminished 
incomes,  have  smaller  means  of  meeting  heavier 
calls.  Their  existence  is  a  continued  struggle  with 
difficulties.  How  to  make  the  two  ends  meet,  which 
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way  to  turn,  how  to  provide  for  one  claim  wJth«* 
out  neglecting  another,  how  to  escape  rnin  or  at 
least  what  they  consider  degradation,  how  on 
earth  to  manage  for  their  children  ;  these  are  the 
thoughts  which  trouble  and  perplex  them.  The 
anxious,  vexed,  or  harrassed  class,  would  be  a 
better  name  for  them  than  the  milder  term  which 
I  have  used.  These  are  the  people  who  in  classes, 
or  altogether,  keep  up  the  cries  of  agricultural  dis* 
tress,  manufacturing  distress, commercial  distress, 
distress  of  trade,  and  national  distress* 

Distress  is  not  confined  to  those  who  employ  a 
material  capital.  The  learning,  skill  and  repnta«- 
tton,  united,  of  a  professional  man  may  be  called  hia 
capital.  Great  professional  capitalists,  those  who 
possess  all  at  once  great  skill,  great  learning  and 
a  high  reputation,  still  make  large  incomes  :  but 
none  of  those,  whose  learning  or  skill  or  reputa^ 
tion  is  small,  make  enough  to  live  upon.  The 
very  high  prizes  of  the  bar  and  the  church  have 
always  led  to  a  keen  competition  in  these  profes- 
sions;  so  that  at  all  times  there  has  been  a  large 
proportion  of  barristers  without  briefs,  and  of 
clergymen  eager  to  obtain  a  miserable  curacy ; 
but  at  this  time  the  proportion  of  briefless  bar- 
risters is  greater  than  ever,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  clergymen  eager  to  be  curates.  And,  at  this 
time,  not  only  the  bar  and  the  established  church 
are  crowded  with  hungry  competitors,  but  also 
every  dissenting  church,  the  attoruey*8  branch  of 
law,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  medical  and  sur*' 
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gical  professions.  Nay,  fall,  overflowing,  as  are 
all  these  professions,  tbe  namber  of  young  people 
who  hope  to  live  by  them  is  far  greater  than  ever  i 
witness  the  crowds  of  students  in  the  inns  of 
court,  of  young  men  every  year  admitted  to 
practice  as  attornies,  of  clerical  students  in  the 
universitiesand  dissenting  schools,  and  of  students 
in  the  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery.  It  seems 
impossible  that  a  third  of  them  should  ever  live 
by  tbe  pursuits  which  they  intend  to  follow ;  for 
even  now  two  thirds  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
those  careers  live  by  snatching  the  bread  out  of 
each  other's  mouths.  Two-thirds,  therefore,  at 
tbe  very  least,  of  professional  men  may  be  reck- 
oned amongst  the  uneasy  class. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  swarm  of  engineers, 
architects,  painters,  surveyors,  brokers,  agents, 
paid  writers,  keepers  of  schools,  tutors,  gover-* 
nesses  and  clerks.  The  occupations  of  some  of 
these  classes  permit  the  employment  of  a  material 
capital.  Engineers,  for  example,  or  architects, 
who  employ  a  material  capital,  piust  be  excluded 
from  this  list ;  since  whatever  has  been  said  of 
farmers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  applies  to 
t|iem.  Such  of  them  as  employ  a  large  capital 
increase  their  fortunes  with  small  profits ;  such  of 
them  as  employ  a  small  or  moderate  capital  live  in 
trouble  and  vexation.  Some  few  also  must  be 
taken  out  of  this  list,  who,  without  employing  a 
Biaterial  capital,  are  distinguished  for  learnings 
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skill  and  reputation,  united.     There  are  some 
painters,  now  and  then  there  is  a  paid  writer,  who 
make  large  incomes  ;  hut  the  great  mass  of  these 
two  classes,  those  who  supply  the  ordinary,  one 
may  say  the  necessary,  demand  for  pictures  and 
composition,  are  miserably  poor*    But  was  not 
this  always  the  case  ?    Without  a  doubt ;  the  po- 
verty of  painters  and  authors  is  proverbial ;  more* 
over  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  aggregate  of 
money  earned  by  English  painters  and  authors 
since  the  peace  has  been  very  much  greater  thaa 
during  any  former  period  of  equal  length ;  but 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  the  proportion  of 
poor  painters  and  authors  has  greatly  increased  ; 
and  never  was  it  so  great  as  at  this  moment. 
Since  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  general 
spread  of  education,  the  common  run  of  know* 
ledge  has  always  been  held  cheap ;  but  now,  in 
England,  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all  commodities, 
except  Irish  manual  labour.    It  is  not,  however, 
the  smallness  of  the  incomes  earned  by  a  swarm 
of  educated  people  that  strikes  one  so  much,  as 
the  vast  number  of  competitors  for  those  very 
small  incomes  ;  the  hungry  crowd  of  expectants 
watching  to  oust  the  beggarly  crowd  in  posses- 
session.    What  condition  of  life  is  more  detest- 
able than  that  of  an  English  governess?     In 
England,  whei*e  poverty  is  a  crime,  governesses, 
young,  beautiful,  well-informed,  virtuous,  and, 
from  the  contradiction  between  their  poverty  and 
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dMU*  inCafirto  merits  peealiaiiy  sasceptible,  are 
gmnenUfy  treated  asorimimilt  $  imprisoned,  set  to 
bard  laboiir^  craelly  mortiied  by  tfae  parents  and 
vimtom,  worried  by  tfae  cUldfen,  insulted  by  tbe 
sermnts;  and  all  for  what?  for  butlei^s  wagpes. 
Yat  take  up  any  London  newspaper,  any  day  in 
the  year,  and  you  shall  find  in  it  a  string  of  ad- 
yertlseiBents  for  the  hat^nl  sitqation  ci  gover- 
ness. There  is  an  institution  in  England,  of 
wbicb  the  object  is,  to  provide  for  deeayed  gfover- 
nea^es,  by  means  of  a  small  yearly  sabscription 
from  those  who  are  not  yet  worn  out ;  and  tbe 
title  ^  tbis  benefit  ciub  is  the  ^'  governesses^  mu«* 
tual  OBSuranee  society.*'  Last  year,  a  newspsfer, 
wfaich  is  i-ead  principally  by  the  ariatoeraey^  by 
Gaptiosi  Hall's  spending  class,  noticing  the  club 
in  qoesticm,  proposed  that  it  shouild  be  called 
*^  tike  govememes*  mutual  trnpucf^nce  society.'*  This 
Uaekgnard  joke  was  uttered,  to  please  whom  ?  the 
readers  of  tbe  newspaper  in  which  it  appeared ; 
a  class  who  employ  governesses,  a  class  to  whom> 
in  tbat  very  newspaper,  numerons  advertisements 
for  tbe  situation  of  governess  are  continually  ad*. 
Pressed.  An  eminent  English  physician,  whose  wife 
bad  been  a  governess,  states  tbat,  of  tbe  inmates  :df 
mod-houses,  the  largest  proportion  consists  of  wo* 
men  wbo  have  been  governesses.  Yet  for  this 
dModftil  and  shabbily-paid  office  of  governess, 
there  are,  judging  from  the  newspapers,  more  can- 
didates, in  proportion  to  places,  than  for  ai^y  etfactr 
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disagreeable  employment :  .  not,  however,  that 
one  observes  any  lack  of.  candidates .  for  other 
subordinate  employments  which  *  require  the 
common  run  of  knowledge,  or  even  superior 
knowledge.  They  talk  much  in  England;  .of 
superabundance  of  labourers,  meaning,  common 
workmen;  but  tbesd  are.not  more  redundant  than 
governesses,  keepers  of  schools  and  clerks  of  .every 
description.    .  . 

Superabundance  is  a. relative  term.  .  Consider- 
ing the  superabundance  of  capitalists,  in  propoe* 
tion  to  the  means  of  employing  capital  with  profit, 
and  of  professional  men  in  proportion  to  -.the 
demand  for  their  services,  there^is  a  reason, why, 
of  necessity,  the  subordinate  classes. sh^uld'.be 
redundant :  because  the  fields  for  the  emj^oy- 
mtot  of  capital  in  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
trade,  and  for  the  employment. of  professional 
learning  and  skill,  being  quite  full,  there  is  no 
room  in  those  fields  for  the  progeny  of  the  subr 
ordinate  classes ;  while  the  grown  up  children>of 
capitalists  and  professional  men,  who  are  either 
ruined,  or  can  but  just  make  the  two  ends  me^t, 
instead  of  following  the  careei*s  of  their  fathers^ 
increase  the  competition  for  subordinate  ^nploy- 
ments.  But  is  there  less  room  for  the  subordj^ 
nate  classes,  than  there  was  fifteen  years  9^0} 
Positively,  no ;  relatively,  yes.  Subordinate  em- 
ployments are  far  more  numerous  than  they  were 
fifteen  years  ago ;  but  then,  throughout  the  fifteen 
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yearsylthe  classes  wanting  subordinate  ranploy^ 
ments  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  tlie 
demand  for  their  ^  services.  Suppose  the  field  to 
have  been  doubled,  the  cultivators  have  been 
quadrupled  :  with  a  greater  field  than  ever,  never 
was  there  such  a  want  of  room. 

Aniongst  the  uneasy  class  must  be  includedy 
finally,  a  large  body  of  people  whose  incomes'  are 
fizedy  whose  means  of  existence  are  not  subject 
to  the  rate  of  profit  or  the  demand  for  profes- 
sional and  subordinate  services,  —  landowners, 
stnecurists,  public  servants,  and  owners  of 
government  stock.  Great  landowners,  great  sincN- 
cnrists,  highly  paid  public  servants,  and  great 
stockholders,  belong  to  the  spending  class,  toge- 
ther with  great  farmei*s,  manufacturers,  mer- 
chuits,  tradesmen  and  lawvers.  The  owner  of 
10,000  acres  of  land,  lord  Ellenborough  with  a 
patent  income. of  lOjOOOi.  a  year,  the  lord  Chan- 
cellor with  an  incQme  lately  cut  down  to :]  4,000/. 
a  year,  or  the  stockholder  who  receives  5,000.  or 
even  2,000.  a  year  in  regular  half-yearly  paytnents 
at  the  bank,  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  dis- 
tress. Nor  indeed  has  any  one,  apparently, 
whose  income  was  fixed  during  the  war,  and  has 
been  much  increased  by  an  alteration  in  the 
value  of  money.  Nevertheless,  many  thousands 
of  people,  enjoying  fixed  incomes,  sufier  deep 
anxiety ;  anxiety  caused  by  the  distress  of  those 
classes  whose  incomes  are  not  fixed:    I  mean 
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landowiiefB^  sinccarists^  public  aeryaiite  and  faDdr 
owners^  whose  fixed  incomes  are  not  large^  and 
who  have  children  to.pnmde  Jbr.  What  is  to 
become  of  the  sons  and  the  daughters  i  No  maa 
likes  that  his  son  should  fall^  or  his  daughter 
marry,  into  a  circle  much  inferior  to  his  own ; 
especially  in  England,  where  this  sort  of  degra^ 
datiMi,  like  absolute  poverty,  is  disgraceful,  if 
not  oriminal.  Etvery  Englishman  of  property, 
moreover,  likes  that  his  eldest  son  should  inhent 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  property.  What  tben^ 
when  there  is  property,  must  bocome  of  the 
younger  sons  and  the  daughters  ?  What  of  aU  the 
children,  where  the  property  is  only  for  life  ?  The 
fether  must  save:  good;  but  the  moment  he 
proceeds  to  invest  his  savings,  he  feels  the  low 
rate  of  profit  and  interest.  During  the  war  he 
could^  with  a  little  manajgement,  have  obtained 
ten,  twelve,  perhaps  fifteen  per  cent,  for  his 
money :  now,  no  one  pays  five  per  c«it.  with  good 
security*  He  consults  his  banker  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  investment.  '^  Upon  my  word,**  says 
the  latter,  '^  I  cannot  advise  you :  the  funds  are 
so  high,  and  so  likely  to  fall  through  political 
agitation,  there  is  so  much  money  with  so  much 
distress  and  discontent,  that  we  know  not  iwhaA 
to  do  witib  our  money.  I  have  100,000/.  in  ttoc 
drawer ;  and  if  you  will  tell  me  of  a  better  place 
for  it,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you.^*  He 

*  '*  In  the  money  market,  the  greatest  torpor  and' want  dC 
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18  troubled^  therefore^  to  fix  on  a  mode  of  invest^ 
ment,  and  when  the  choice  is  made^  annoyed 
becanae  the  interest  is  so  low.  But  he  cannot 
save  enough  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  his 
children^  without  incurring  degradation  himself; 
without  losing  caste  by  a  great  diminntion  of 
expenditure.  His  savings^  therefore^  when  in* 
vested  in  the  best  way^  that  is,  in  an  insurance 
of  his  life^  whereby  he  reaps  the  benefit  of  low 
profits  in  the  shape  of  a  low  premium,  are  but 
just  sufficient  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  his 
wife  and  children  after  his  death.  What  are  the 
sons  to  do  when  grown  up,  if  grown  up?  The 
army  ?— pay  for  a  commission ;  and  then,  unless 
you  belong  to  the  spending  class^  look  on  promo* 
tion  as  hopeless.  In  the  navy,  candidates  for 
promotion  are  quite  as  redundant  as  in  the 
army.    The  church? — buy  a  living,  or  else  your 

enterpriBe  prevail.  There  baa  probably  never  existed  a  period 
Hi  'vdilch  ao  little  employxDent  for  capital,  at  once  safe  and 
profitable^  baa  presented  itaelf  3  and  it  is  quite  evident^  tbat 
unless  some  change  takes  place,  capitalists  are  on  the  point  of 
being  forced  into  some  ^ild  and  dangerous  schemes,  that 
must  be  attended  with  ultimate  loss,  by  the  mere  impatience 
of  letting  their  money  lie  idle.  Whaterer  the  cause  of  the  low 
nie  of  interest  may  be,  reflecting  men  look  at  it  with  much 
alann,  eapedaUy  as  it  has  now  been  of  long  continuance ;  and 
if  some  legitimate  employment  for  capital  does  not  soon  offer, 
we  may  es^ect  soon  to  see  a  new  influx  of  foreign  loans  and 
joint-stock  schemes.*'  City  Article  of  the  Tima,  October  lOth, 
1S38. 
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son  must  struggle,  and'  may  struggle  in  vain  too^ 
with  a  host  of  needy  competitors  for'  miserable 
curacies.  The  law,  medicine,  trade? — ^all  full, 
ovei*flowing;  while  the  last,  whether  agricultnral, 
manufacturing  or  commercial,  requires  a  large 
capital,  or  it  will  bring  unieasiness,  perhaps  bank- 
ruptcy. A  place  under  government  ? — ^yes,  per- 
haps, if  you  are  the  parasite  of  a  great  man. 
I  say  perhaps,'  because  the  class  of  parasites  want- 
ing places  has  greatly  increased  of  late,  like  all 
the  other  classes,  while  the  number  of  places  is 
become  somewhat  less.  At  best,  your  son  will 
obtain  but  a  small  place ;  all  the  great  ones,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  being  kept  for 
young  people  of  the  spending  class.  At  any  rate, 
the  pain  of  being  a  parasite,  brings  you  within 
the  uiieasy  class.  There  was  a  way,  indeed,  by 
which  a  man  of  moderate  or  small  income  could 
obtain  places  for  his  sons  without  cringing  to  any 
one;  by  connecting  himselfwith  a  rotten  borough, 
as  alderman,  bailiff,  returning  officer  or  crier; 
but  the  glory  of  rotten  boroughs  has  passed  away; 
and,  if  reform  should  go  no  further,  only  the 
spending  class  and  their  parasites  will  obtain 
places  under  government. 

-  But  if  a  man  of  fixed  income,  his  income  being 
small  or  moderate,  be  troubled  to  provide  for  his 
sons,  how  to  provide  for  his  daughters  is  a  more 
perplexing  question.  The  first,  no,  the  second 
point,  is  to  get  them  married ;  the  first  point  is 
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to  prevent  tbem  from  inarrying  into  a  lower, 
which  commonly  means  a  poorer^  rank  than  that 
in  which  they  were  bom.    The  first  point  is  gene- 
rally effected  daring  childhood^  when  every  day, 
and  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  something 
happens  to  impress  them  with  a  fear  of  such 
degradation  as  attaches  to  imprudent  marriages. 
The  second  purpose,  being  subject  to  the  first, 
becomes  extremely  difficult.    If  the  girl  had  a 
fortune,  she  would  belong  to  captain  Basil  HalFs 
spending  class ;  we  suppose  her  to  have  no  for- 
tune except  beauty,  tenderness,  modesty  and  good 
sense.     Who  will  take  her  as  a  wife,  that  she  will 
take  as  a  husband  ?  She  may  by  chance,  or  rather 
her   mother   may,    by  dint   of  great   toir  and 
management,  catch  one  of  the  spending  class ; 
but  this  would  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.     The  general  rule  with  the  daughters  of 
men  of  small  income,  whether  fixed  or  not,  is  a 
a  choice  between  celibacy  and  marriage  with  one 
of  the  uneasy  class.    Now,  a  great  proportion  of 
young  men  in  the  uneasy  class  dread  marriage, 
unless  there  be  fortune  in  the  case,  as  the  surest 
means  of  increasing  their  embarrassment.    This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  social 
state  of  England.     Amongst  the  middle  class, 
amongst  all  classes  except  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  ^^  moral' restraint"  is  a  confirmed  habit. 
Hence,-immorality  without  a  parallel  in  any  other 
countrv.    This  is   the  cause  of  that  exuberant 
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prostltutiom  whidi  sbockfl  aa  Aineriow.  Anp* 
ther  efibct  oi  *^  moral  reatraiot**  amongst  the 
middle  elaai  is,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
females  in  that  class  are  doomed  to  oelibaey*  One 
may  well  say  doomed.  Custom  forbids  them  to 
practice  that  sort  of  ^^  moral  restraint**  to  which 
their  brothers  resort  without  disgrace ;  and  cus- 
tom is  stronger  than  walls  and  bars.  In  this 
case,  it  has  more  power  than  the  strictest  disci* 
pline  of  a  convent.  But  why  do  the  English^ 
Americans,  French,  Dutch  and  Germans,  regard 
with  horror  the  legal  institution  of  celibacy  ?  On 
account  of  its  unnatural  cruelty.  Well  then,  in 
England,  a  certain  state  of  political  economyj 
pride  or  prudence,  and  custom,  occasion  more 
unnatural  suffering  than  the  villainous  theocracies 
of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  proportion  of  English 
women  who  pine  in  celibacy,  is  far  greater  tbau 
that  of  Spanish  or  Italian  women  who  langaish  in 
convents;  and  the  Englishwomen  suffer  more 
than  the  others,  because,  living  in  the  world,  thegr 
are  more  in  the  way  of  temptation,  moi*e  cruelly 
tantalized  by  their  intercourse  with  happy  wives 
and  mothers.'  There  is  not  in  the  world  a  more 
deplorable  sight,  than  a  fine  brood  of  English 
girls  turning  into  old  maids  one  after  the  other ; 
first  reaching  the  bloom  of  beauty,  full  of  health, 
spirits  and  tenderness ;  next  striving  anxiously, 
aided  by  their  mother,  to  become  honoured  and 
happy  wives;  then  fretting,  growing  thin,  pale. 
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UttleM  and  crass }  at  last,  if  thejr  do  not  go  nad 
er  die  of  eonsamption,  seeking  consolation  in  the 
faelief  of  an  afyproal^hlng  nlillenninin,  op  in  the 
sifigle  porenit  of  that  happiness  in  another  world, 
which  this  world  has  denied  to  them.  IHie  pie* 
tare  may  displease,  even  because  it  is  correct. 
This>  Americans,  you  whose  domestic  manners 
an  Englishwoman  holds  up  to  the  ridicule  of  her 
countrywomen;  this  is  a  faithful  sketch  from 
domestic  life  amongst  the  English  middle  class. 

The  miseiy  of  the  working  class  of  English- 
men, is  not,  perhaps,  at  this  time  much  greater 
in  degree  than  at  former  times,  or  so  great  as  the 
misery  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  most  other 
countries,  except  America.  In  this  respect,  the 
difference  between  the  past  and  the  pi*esent  seems 
to  be  ;  first,  that  with  the  increase  of  population 
there  are  more  people  to  be  miserable,  not  more 
in  proportion,  but  more  absolutely;  and  secondly, 
that,  with  the  increase  of  knowledge,  one  learns 
all  about  that  misery  which  was  formerly  con- 
cealed from  the  happy  classes.  But  the  great 
uneasiness  of  the  middle  class  in  England,  is  a 
new  state  of  things;  unexplained,  and  at  first 
sight  unaccountable,  if  one  reflects  on  the  vast 
and  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  the  English 
nation.  Competition  for  wages  is,  plainly,  the 
immediate  cause  of  misery  amongst  ^e  working 
class ;  but  what  occasions  that  severe  competi- 
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tion  amongst  people  of  capital  and  education, 
that  snatching  at  each  others  means  of  existence, 
which  rendera  the  life  of  the  English  middle 
class  one  struggle  with  difficulties  ?  This  question 
is  examined  in  the  following  note. 
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NOTE  IV. 

COINCIDBNCB  OP  OVBRFLOWING  NATIONAL  WEALTH 
WITH  THE  UNEASINESS  AND  MISERY  OF  INDI- 
VIDUALS. 

Theories  of  the  JBngUsh  economists--'^  dream  of 
Robinson  Cmsoe^s  island — thejield  of  produc^ 
tion  an  element  of  wealth — argument  with  the 
economists — argument  with  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin — America  and  England,  as  to  thejield 
of  production  —  cases  of  various  proportions 
amongst  the  elements  of  production — peculiar 
case  of  England — as  wealth  increases,  many  indi-^ 
vidualsare  less  rich — moral  cmd  strictly  political 
effects  of  the  variousproportions  which  the  field  of 
production  bears  to  capital  and  labour — peculiar 
effects  in  the  peculiar  case  of  England, 

According  to  certain  theories  of  the  English 
political  economists^  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
my  account  of  the  wealth,  uneasiness  and  misery^ 
of  the  English  people  should  be  true.  Those 
philosophers  would  say — If  the  capital  of  Eng« 
land  be  so  much  greater  in  proportion  to  peo- 
ple than  that  of  other  countries,  wages  must 
be    higher    in    England  than  elsewhere  ;*   for 

*  "  Universally  then  we  may  affirm  that,  other  things 
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*^  wages  depend  on  the  proportion  between  popn* 
lation  and  capital.*"*  Again,  if  the  middle  class 
suffered  from  the  low  profits  of  stock,  the  labour- 
ing class  would  enjoy  high  wages;  and  if  the 
labouring  class  suffered  from  low  wages,  the 
capital  of  the  middle  class  would  yield  high  pro- 
fits ;  since  '^  the  profits  of  stock  depend  upon 
wages,  rise  as  wages  fall,  and  fall  as  wages  rise/*f  :]^ 
This  is  called  reasoning  h  priori,  and  though  very 
sound  and  profound,  no  doubt,  to  those  who 
understand  it,  is  sadly  pnxzling  to  common  intel- 
lects.   Let  us  try,  however,  to  make  it  out. 

The  English  people  have  accumulated  a  far 
greater  capital  than  the  same  number  of  people 
ever  possessed,  or  dreamed  of  possessing,  since 
the  world  began :  they  have  so  much  capital  that 

vetaainlDg  the  aaifiie,  if  the  ratio  which  capital  and  population 
bear  to  one  another  remains  the  aame*  wages  will  remain  the 
same ;  if  the  ration  which  capital  bears  to  population  increasea« 
wages  will  rise ;  if  the  ratio  which  population  bears  to  capital 
increases^  wages  will  fall.  From  this  law^  clearly  understoodj 
it  is  easy  to  traee  the  circumstances  which^  in  any  country, 
determine  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people." 
MUTs  Elementi  of  FoUiical  Econonuf,  page  44, 3rd  eUt. 

*  Mill's  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  Section  Wage$, 
p.  41,  3d  edit. 

t  Mills*  Elements,  Section  Profits,  p.  71,  3d  edit. 

}  ''  It  must  at  once  be  seen/*  says  Mr.  Rlcardo,  that  ''^  pro- 
fits would  be  high  or  low,  exactly  as  wages  were  low  or  hi^. 
*  *  *  ^  *  There  could  be  no  rise  in  the  value  of  labour,  without 
a  fall  of  profits/' 


they  know  not  what  |o  do  with  it:  though  daring 
the  last  half  century  they  have  squandered^ 
wasted^  utterly  thrown  away,  more  capital  than 
most  nations  possess,  they  still  possess  more 
capital  than  they  ever  possessed  before.  Abund* 
ance  of  capital,  in  proportion  to  people,  always 
produces  high  wages.  Therefore,  wages  are  much 
higher  in  England  than  they  ever  were  amongst 
any  other  people,  or  at  any  previous  time  amongst 
the  English  people.  Aristotle  would  not  have 
quarrdled  with  the  syllogism,  and  that  great 
logician  and  economist,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
will  find  no  fault  in  it,  logically  speaking.  But 
•  there  must  be  an  error  somewhere,  since  the  con- 
clusion is  directly  at  variance  with  a  known  fact. 
Let  us  try  again. 

1.  When  capital  is  less  in  proportion  to  people, 
wages  are  lower ; 

3.  The  proportion  of  capital  to  people,  is  for 
less  in  America  than  in  England  ; 

3.  Therefore,  wages  are  far  lower  in  Americia 
dian  in  England* 
The  logic  is  still  good ;  but  the  conclusion  is 
again  direcdy  at  variance  with  a  known  truth ; 
the  &et  being,  that  wages  are  far  higher  in  Amb« 
ricathanin  Englsmd.  Wherein  lies  the  elTo^? 
in  one  of  the  propositions,  but  in  which  ot  them, 
my  lord?  I  pat  the  question  to  the  archbishop, 
asd  to  'Mr.  Mitt,  who,  lifke  his  grace,  is  a  great 
eoMomist  and  loglcium. 
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Now  for  the  question  of  pr^ts ;  according  to 
the  economists. 

1  •  When  profits  are  high,  wages  are  low ; 

2.  In  America,  profits  are  very  high ; 

3.  Therefore,  in  America,  wages  are  very  low.  . 
Again,— 

1.  When  wages  are  low,  profits  are  high ; 

2.  Wages  are  very  high  in  America ; 

3.  Therefore,  profits  are  very  low  in  America.  , 

Or  thus,-r-. 

1  •  When  profits  are  low,  wages  are  high ;  . 

2.  In  England,  profits  are  very  low ; 

3.  Therefore,  in  England,  wages  are  very  high. 
And  again, — 

1.  When  wages  are  low,  profits  are  high  ; 

2.  Wages  are  very  low  in  England ; 

3.  Therefore,  in  England,  profits  are  very  high. 
Deuce  take  the  conclusion !  it  always  comes 
wrong,  which  ever  way  one  looks  for  it.  I  had 
been  puzzling  myself  to  get  over  a  difficulty  in 
political-economy  by  means  of  logic,  when  grow- 
ing more  and  more  confused,  I  at  last  had  the 
good  luck  to  fall  asleep.  Good  luck,  I  say,  because 
during  my  sleep  I  had  a  dream,  which  explained 
to  me  why  profits  and  wages,  both  together,  are 
so  low  in  England  and  so  high  in  America.  This 
was  my  dream  : — 

I  was  shipwrecked  and  cast  into  the  sea.  I 
beard  the  shrieks  of  my  shipmates  wbo  were 
drowning,  and  felt  the  pain  of  having  my  own 
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head  struck  against  a  rock.   My  next  impression 
was  less  disagreeable.    I  found  myself  alone,  bat 
qnite  well^  in  Robinson  Crusoe's  island^  walking 
up  the  green  slope  from  the  creek  to  the  cave. 
Robinson  came  out  by  bis  ladder  to  meet  me,  and 
said  with  a  smile — ^**  Welcome  1  countryman."  For 
my  part,  I  embraced  him  tenderly,  as  an  old  and 
very  dear  friend.  Presently,  Friday  ran  up  to  us, 
and  though  he  made  me  laugh  by  bowing  very 
low  and  kicking  up  his  legs,  backwards,  one  after 
the  other,  expressing  respect  and  joy  at  the  same 
time,  still  I  could  not  help  shaking  hands  with 
him^  also,  the  faithful  creature.    Robinson  asked 
me  to  take  something  after  my  voyage ;  but  I,  not 
to  be.  behind  him  in  politeness,  seeing  that  he  was 
in  a  hurry  to  show  me  all  his  fine  things,  said---- 
^/  Not  at  presenti  thank  you ;  I  should  like  to  see 
your  improvements.**  .  Hereupon  he  led  me,  first 
to  bis;  crops,  which  bad  a  most  creditable  appear- 
ance ;  and  then  within  the  inclosure,  where  I  ad- 
mired his  goats,  the  tools  which  had '  cost  him  so 
much  trouble,  and  the  great  store  of  provisions 
and  seeds  which  he  had  laid  up.    At  length,  we 
sat  dowu  to  a. very  respectable  dinner  of  fish  and 
roasted  kid ;  chatting  as  follows  during  the  meal. 
Dreaimer^ — ^^^  Altogether,  Mr.  Crusoe,  you  seem 
quite  at  your  ease.*' 

Robifiion.^^*^  Why,  yes,  blessed  be  God !  but  I 
have  bud  r  my,  trials.  It  was  a  sore  triAl  when  I 
was  obliged  tos<wir  the  seed  that  I  would  fain  have 
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oaten,  and  when  1  bad  no  Friday  to  help  »e ; 
bnC  I  faate  been  very  comfortable  «inoe  I  got  be- 
fbra  the  world,  with  a  good  Mode  of  seeds,  tools 
and  goats :  nay,  since  I  ligiited  on  Friday,  I  have 
lived  like  a  gentleman,  qu'rte  at  my  Mse,  as  yoa 
say-** 

D.  ^^  You  are  a  ci^italist  now,  Robinson  T 

R.  ''  Capitalist !  what  is  that  ?'' 

D.  **  Why,  seeds,  tools  and  goats,  are  capital, 
and  as  you  possess  these  yon  am  a  capitalist. 
FViday  worics :  yon  direct  him,  and  give  him  a 
share  of  the  produce  i  Friday  is  a  labourer.** 

R.  '^  A  labourer !  yes,  he  works ;  a  share !  he 
takes  what  he  pleases.** 

D.  *^  Of  conrse,  high  wages  of  labour,  eh ;  and 
high  profits  of  stock  also,  or  you  would  not  be  so 
nnich  at  your  ease,  Mr.  Robinson  Crusoe.*^ 

R.  ^'  I  have  forgotten  some  of  mfy  English. 
High  wages  of  labour,  high  profits  of  stock !  what 
ai'e  they  ?** 

D.  ^^  In  this  island,  high  wages  mean,  that  you 
can  let  Friday  take  what  he  pleases  without 
sthiting  yonrself;  and  high  profits  mean,  that 
Friday  takes  wbat  he  pleases  without  stilting 
you.  Friday*s  labour,  with  the  aid  of  ya^r  6eedis>, 
to^s  and  goats,  produces  plenty  for  both  of 
you.** 

R.  <^  Yes^-^ut  hark  I  mafti Friday  !friend !  down 
upon  your  knees !  here's  another  «aithquake  T 

And  sure  enough  it  was  u  terrible  eartbqudfie ; 
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for  tiioogb  it  hart  odne  of  us  and  did  not  last  li 
minntej  wfaen  we  recovered  ourselves  and  passed 
from  the  cave^  through  the  inolosure^  and  over 
the  outer  fenca^  behold^  every  part  of  the  island 
was  covered  with  water^  except  the  rock  which 
formed  the  cave  and  about  half  an  acre  of  land  in 
front  of  us.  R«foitison  and  his  man  knelt  again^ 
and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  haviiig  preserved 
our  lives ;  whilst  I  stood  by^  distressed  to  think 
of  wb^i' would  become  of  them  with  only  that 
half  acre  of  land.  Crusoe^s  calmness  and  resig- 
nation were  quite  admirable.  Rising  he  em^ 
braced  Friday^  saying — ^*  the  Lord  giveth  and  the 
Lord  taketh  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  r  Poor  Friday,  however,  began  to  cry ; 
and  I  felt  disposed  to  keep  him  company,  when 
Robinson  pointing  to  the  inclosure  said — ^'We 
have  plenty  left,  food  for  a  year,  seed,  tools  and 
goijkts ;  ci^ital,  sir,  I  think  you  called  them  ?*^   ^ 

^^  But  what,**  asked  I,  ^'  is  the  use  of  capital 
without  a  field  to  employ  it  on  ?  Your  goats  will 
be  starved,  and  with  no  more  than  this  little  bit 
of  land  you  will  be  unable  to  use  half  your  tools^ 
or  a  quarter  of  your  seeds.** 

Robinson  looked  rather  blank  at  this,  but  said 
— ^^  We  must  do  with  less ;  there  will  be  less  for 
Friday  and  less  for  me,  but  enough,  I  hope,  to 
keep  us  aUve.** 

'*  Low  wages  and  low  promts,**  said  I ;  ^y  but  that 
is  a  shocking:  state  to  be  in^    Cannot  you  set 

I 
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Friday  to  makei  with  the  thittgs  that  are  left  from 
your  wreck,  instruments  and  ornaments  for  sooie 
neighbouring  savages,  who  have  more  food  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with  ?  In  that  way,  if 
Friday  were  expert  and  industrious,  yon  migbt 
be  better  supplied  than  ever/* 

^*  Our  neighbours,**  answered  Robinson/'  would 
make  food  of  us  if  they  could.** 

''  Oh  r  said  I, ''  I  had  forgotten  that  restriction 
on  trade.  Well,  yon  cannot  enlarge  your  field  of 
production  in  that  way,  and  it  is  a  sad  afihir; 
but  I  know  what  the  English  political  eeonomists 
would  advise ;  for  Friday*s  sake,  at  least.** 

<' Political  economists!**  exclaimed  Robinson, 
«  who  are  they  ?'* 

'^  They  are,**  I  replied  *'  a  new  sect,  and  have 
set  up  a  new  god,  which  is  called  Capital,  and 
which  they  worship  devoutly.** 

"  The  wicked  idolaters !  but  what  would  they 
advise?** 

*'  Only  for  Friday's  sake,  mind,  in  order  that 
his  wages  might  be  higher,  they  would  advise  yon 
to  increase  your  capital.** 

*^  What !  when  I  have  already  more  than  Fri« 
day  and  I  shall  know  how  tQ  use  ?'* 

*'  Yes ;  with  abundance  of  capital,  they  believe, 
wages  are  sure  to  be  high.** 

'^  And  my  share,  the  profits  I  think  you  called 
it,  how  is  that  to  be  made  high  ?*' 

'^  By  diminishing  your  capital,  so  that  wages 
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nay  be  low ;  for^  say  they,  when  wages  are  low, 
proits  are  sure  to  be  high.** 

Here  Robinson  laughed  so  loud  that  I  awoke ; 
saying  to  myself— The  only  way  in  which  Robin* 
son  and  his  man  could  get  back  to  high  profits 
and  high  wages,  would  be  by  getting  back  the 
land  that  they  have  lost. 

By  this  dream  I  was  led  to  observe,  that  the 
modem  economists,  in  treating  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  have  overlooked  the 
chief  element  of  production ;  namely,  the  field  in 
which  capital  and  labour  are  employed.  They 
have  written  volumes  on  capital  and  labour,  and 
the  efiect  of  the  various  proportions  which  these 
may  bear  to  each  other,  but  have  scarcely  noticed 
the  field  of  production ;  and  this  but  incidentally 
when  explaining  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
nature  of  rent.  In  their  theory  of  rent,  indeed, 
they  show,  that  as  capital  increases  on  a  limited 
field  of  production,  it  is  employed  with  less  and 
less  productiveness,  whence  the  inference  might  be 
drawn  that  in  such  a  case  profits  must  become 
lower  and  lower ;  but  of  this  the  modem  econo- 
mists say  not  a  word.  In  fact,  to  have  drawn 
such  an  inference  would  have  placed  them  in  an 
awkward  pos^ition ;  since  in  order  to  support 
their  views  of  the  omnipotence  of  capital  without 
legard  to  the  means  of  investment,  th€y  have 
foUen  upon  Adam  Smith  for  saying,  that  ^'  the 
mutual  competition  of  ci^italists  naturally  tends 
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to  lower  profit.**  Instead,  therefore,  of  showing 
the  effects  which  arise  from  various  proportions 
between  capital  and  the  field  of  production,  they 
have  taken  some  pains  to  establish  that  there  are. 
not  any  such  eflfects  ;  that  the  effects  which  Adam. 
Smith  sui^sed  to  arise  from  an  increase  oC 
capital  in  proportion  to  the  field,  or  from  a  de-. 
crease  of  the  field  in  proportion  to  capital,  have 
never  existed,  save  in  the  imagination  of  their 
great  master.  How  far  they  are  right  or  wrong, 
is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  English. 

Bring  all  the  people  out  of  Frtince  into  England ; 
would  that  make  any  diflference  in  English  profits 
and  wages?  None,  Messrs.  Mill  and  M'Cnlloch 
would  say,  provided  the  French  should  bring  all 
their  capital  with  them.  But  what  could  they 
do. with  their  capital  in  a  field  which  is  already 
quite  full  ?  Employ  it,  would  be  the  answer,  in 
manufactures,  and  so  get  food  from  other  conn- 
tries.  Good,  I  reply,  if  there  were  no  com  laws ; 
but.  that  means,  increase.the  field  of  production, 
lay  hold  of  foreign  fields,  in  proportion  to  the  in* 
crease  of  capital  and  people  in  England.  Field 
of  production,  they  would  say,  we  acknowledge 
no  soch  term  ;  capital  is  all  in  all. 

Well^  then,  suppose  that  only  the  capitalists  of 
France  should  come  to  England  with  all  their 
moveable  property ;  what  eifect  would  that  have 
on  English  profits  and  wages  ?  Wages,  according 
to  the  ecoaomists  would  rise;  and,  through  the 
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rise  of  wages^  bat  not  otherwise,  profits  would 
fall.    But  ia  what  way  would  this  increase  <^ 
capital  raise  wages  ?    By  causing,  would  be  the 
answer^  a  greater  demand  for  labour.    Truly,  if 
the  new  capital  were  invested  productively,  biit 
not  otherwise ;  and  how  should  it  be  invested  pro- 
ductively, or  eveq  at  all,  when  already  the  capital 
of  England  is  so  great,  in  proportion  to  the  means 
of  productive  investment,  that  it  overflows  into 
France*  and  other  foreign  fields  of  production  ? 
Nonsense !  I  hear  them  exclaim^  capital  and  pro- 
duction are  synonymous*    Let  us  try  them  again. 
Suppose  the  sea  for  three  hundred  miles  east 
and  west  of  England  to  be  turned  into  excellent 
land,  and  that  every  one  were  at  liberty  to  take 
as  much  of  it  as  he  could  cultivate  in  the  most 
productive  way,  that  is,  with  the  greatest  com 
bination    of  power,  according  to  the  English 
system  of  farming.    What  efiect  would  that  have 
on  profits  and  wages  ?    Answer  not  rashly ;  but 
.think  of  America.    Messrs.  Mill  and  M^CuUoch, 
answmng  devoutly  towards  the  god  of  their 
idolatry,  would  say-— No  effect  at  all,  provided 
the  proportion  between  capital  and  population 
remained  the  same.    Well,  gentlemen,*let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  proportion  between  capital  and  po- 
pulation were  not  altered  for  some  time;  that  a 
ftb^t  mass  of  capital  which  is  now  lyings  idle,  or 

^  Some  large  iron  works^  and  considerable  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  lice,  in  France,  are  carried  on  with  English  capital. 
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about  to  fly  abroad  in  the  afaape  of  foreign  loam 
and  distant  speculations,  were  employed  in  col* 
tivating  the  new  land  and  tomed  into  food,  which 
ia  capital;  would  not  the  effect  be,  supposing 
always  that  the  mass  of  capital  now  idle  and  so 
to  find  employment  were  very  great  indeed ;  in 
that  case,  I  say,  would  not  the  effect  be  a  great 
increase  of  the  demand  for  labour  and  a  general 
rise  of  wages?    They  must  answer-— yes.    Yeg, 
gentlemen,  in  that  case  the  mere  cimversion  of 
one  sort  of  capital  into  another  sort,  without  any 
increase  of  the  quantity,  would  produce  higher 
wages.    Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  the  new 
land  were  of  so  good  a  quality  that  the  gross  pro- 
dnce  of  all  capital  employed  cm  it  should  be  suf«> 
ficlent  to  replace  that  capital,  to  pay  high  wages, 
and  to  leave  high  profits  for  the  capitalists ;  in 
that  case,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  extent  of  the 
new  land  is  six  hundred  miles  square,  would  not 
capital  be  withdrawn  from  pursuits,  in  which  the 
profits  are  low«  and  employed  in  cultivating  this 
very  productive  land  ?  and  would  not  the  effect 
be  a  general  rise  of  profits  ?     Inevitably,  they 
must  admit.    Then  the  ease  may  be  supposed  in 
which  wages  and  profits,  both  together,  would 
rise  without  any  increase  or  decrease  of  capital. 

Supposed,  yes,  they  might  say,  but  you  suppose 
a  miracle.  And,  you,  gentlemen,  do  notyou  il- 
lustrate all  your  doctrines,  true  or  false,  by  sup- 
posed cases  ?    But  I  will  soon  come  tQ  the  pcao- 
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tieal  case :  meanwhile  one  more  qnestion  with  ro^ 
gard  to  this  miracle.  Suppose  that  the  eight 
handred  milliotis  which-  have  been  thrown  away, 
in  creating  your  national  debt  had  been  saved, 
had  not  been  wasted  abroad,  and  were  lying  idle 
in  any  shape  yon  please ;  or  rather,  for  a  much 
lower  draft  on  the  imagination  will  serve  my 
torn,  suppose  that  the  mass  of  English  capital 
actually  either  lying  idle,  or  invested  with  very 
low  profit,  were  sufficient,  when  employed  on 
this  new  and  very  productive  land,  to  create  a 
demand'  for  more  labourers  than  England  could 
supply  without  delay;  and  that,  consequently, 
liriMHirers,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  high  wages^ 
shonld  immigrate  from  Ireland  and  France.  In 
that  case ;  no  increase,  mind,  but  merely  a  con- 
version of  capital  is  supposed ;  in  that  case,  an 
enlargement  of  the  field  of  .production,  a  mere 
incArease  in  the  productiveness  of  capital,  would 
have  <»nsed  a  ehange  in  the  pi'oportion  between 
eapitsl  and  labonr,  would  have  made  the  labourem 
more  in  proportion  to  capital.  Here,  you  see,  is  a 
tense  antecedent  to  your  great  first  cause,  the 
proportion  between  capital  and  labour :  and  ob- 
serve, further,  ^that  the  efiiBct  produced  by  enlarg- 
ing the  field  of  production,  namely,  an  increase  of 
labofurers,  might  have  no  eflfect  at  all  on  the  rate 
of  wages ;  or  rather  diat  wages  might  rise  whilst 
die  Mimber  of  laboiuters  was  increasing,,  pro* 
vMed  tbei  ataHMMt  of  capital  lately  idle,  and  now 
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used  productively,  were  more  than  Buflicient  t<r 
employ  the  increasing  body  of  labourers. 
.  In  America  profits  and  wages,  both,  are  high 
without  a  miracle.  In  America  the  land  is  so  good> 
it  returns  so  large  a  produce  to  capital  and  labour, 
however  unskilfully  employed,  that  all  who  cul- 
tivate it  obtain  plenty,  like  Robinson  and  bis  man 
in  the  first  part  of  my  dream ;  the  share  of  the 
masters  being  called  high  profits,  and  that  of  the 
servants  high  wages.  Moreover,  the  good  land  in 
America  is  so  plentiful,  that  no  one  is  forced  ta 
employ  his  capital  or  labour  less  productively 
than  in  agriculture.  Consequently,  all  the  capital 
employed  in  America  yields  high  profits  and 
high  wages ;  the  high  profits  and  wages  of  agricul- 
ture being  spent  in  giving  high  profits  and  wages 
to  capitalists  and  labourers  engaged  in  other  pur-- 
suits.  The  productiveness  of  all  capital  and  la- 
bour is  very  great,  and  does  not  decrease  with  the 
increase  of  capital  and  labour ;  becaufie,  however 
rapid  that  increase,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  cof'* 
responding  increase  of  the  very  productive  field. 
The  continued  high  profits  and  high  wages  of 
America,  then,  appear  to  arise  from  the  large 
proportiou  which,  in  America,  the  field  of  *pnK« 
duotion  continually  bears  to  capital  and  labdur. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  field  of  priN 
duction  is  limited,  first  by  nature,  and  next  by  the 
corn  laws,  which  decree  that  the  people  of  tiie 
united  kingdom  shall  have  no  bread  but  that 
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irbich  is  grown  in  the  united  kingdom.  This 
limited  ^eld^  moreover^  is  so  fall  of  capitalists, 
Aat  these,  by  competing  with  each  other,  reduce 
profits  to  a  very  low  rate ;  and  so  full  of  labourers, 
that  these,  by  competing  with  each  other,  reduce 
wages  to  a  very  low  rate.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  severe  competition  amongst  capitalists,  a 
greater  difference  than  actually  exists  between 
the  prices  of  English  and  American  com  would 
shew  the  vast  dilBTerence  between  the  natural  fer« 
tility  of  land  in  England  and  land  in  America :  if 
it  were  not  for  this  severe  competition  amongst 
labourers,  English  labour,  which  from  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  employed  is  so  much  more  pro* 
ductive  than  American  labour,  in  proportion  to 
the  nomber  of  hands,  would  be  better  paid,  in-- 
stead  of  being  far  worse  paid  than  American  la- 
bour. Jn  England,  both  classes,  capitalists  and 
labourers,  are  fighting  for  room.  Consequently, 
it  may  be  said  that,  in  England,  low  profits  and 
low  wages  are  owing  to  the  small  proportion 
Whieh  the  field  of  production  continually  bears  to 
capital  and  labour. 

.  Bot,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  might  say ;  but 
low  profits  and  low  wages,  together,  have  occurred 
in  England  before  now,  when  the  proportion  of 
capital  and  labour  to  the  field,  as  you  call  it,  was 
much  less  tiian  it  is  at  present.  How  could  that 
have  occurred  if,  ai)  you  say,  profits  and  wages 
depend  on  the  proportion  which  capital  and  la-* 
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hour  bear  to  the  field  of  producti<m  ?  Farther, 
the  cases  have  often  happened  of  low  wages  with 
high  profits,  and  high  wages  with  low  profits. 
Sacb  cases  are  at  variance  with  your  theory. 

No,  my  lord ;  nor  do  I  say  that  profits  and 
wages  depend  solely  on  the  proportion  which 
capital  and  labour  bear  to  the  field  of  production. 
But  I  will  try  to  explain  my  theory  after  the 
fashion  of  the  economists :  begging  sneh  readers 
as  find  this  note  dull,  to  pass  on  to  the  next, 
where  they  will  find  some  urgent  reasons  for 
turning  back  to  this  one. 

Capital  pays  labour,  and  labour  uses  capital. 
Between  these,  therefore,  there  is  an  intimate  re* 
lation.  The  proportion  also,  which  thase  bear  to 
each  other,  is  always  of  some  impoiiance ;  because, 
whatever  the  produce  of  industry,  the  division  <ii 
that  produce  between  the  two  classes  who  raisd 
it,  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  fatboarevs  iii 
proportion  to  tl^e  capital  employed.  I  say  em-^ 
ployed, beeause  capital  which  cannot  be  em^^yed, 
which  lies  idle  for  want. of  employment,  is  as  if  it 
did  not  exist.  When  labourers  are  few  in  pro« 
poition  to  capital  f<tr  which  there  is  employment, 
the  labourer  exacts  a  large  share  of  the  produce^ 
which  leaves- but  a  small  riiare  for  the  capitalist; 
and  when  capital  is  small  in  proportion  to  labour, 
the  capitalist  can  reserve  a  large  share  of  the 
produce  for  himself,  leaving  but  a  small  share  fist 
the  labourers.    So  fiir  the  political  economists  i 
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and  sa  far  both  profits  and  wages  depend  on  the 
proportion  between  labour  and  capital.    Bat  all 
this  relates  to  nothing  bnt  the  division  of  the  pro* 
doce.    A  &r  moro  important  question  remains-— 
what  determines  the  amount  of  produce  to  be  di- 
vided i  Suppose  the  shares^eilat  half  and  half: 
now  doable  the  produce.     Profits  are  doubled 
and  wages  are  doubled ;  the  capitalist  who  got 
ten  per  cent,  now  gets  twenty  per  cent. ;  the  Is^ 
bourer  who  got  two  shillings  a  day  now  gets  four 
shilliiigs  a  day.    Messrs.  Mill  and  M^CuUoeh 
would  contend  that  wages  had  not  been  altered ; 
but  your  friend  Mr.  Senior,  and  you,  my  lord, 
would  say  that  wages  had  been  altered  in  amount, 
though  not  in  share.    Still,  with  this  remark  yon 
would  rest  satisfied;  and  concerning  the  effect 
on  prcrfUs  of  doubling  the  produce  of  industry,  yon 
ipoold  say  nothing. 

Now  I  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  mere  divi- 
rion  of  produce  between  capitalists  and  labourers 
is  a  BEiatter  of  very  small  moment,  indeed,  when, 
compared  with  the  amount  of  produce  to  be  di-^ 
vided ;  that,  whether  the  capitalist  obtain  three 
quarters  and  the  labourers  one  quarter,  or  the* 
labourers  three  quarters  and  the  capitalist  one 
^parter,  the  grand  question  is,  how  much  do  the 
two  parties  divide  between  them.  By  discussing 
the  question  of  shares  only,  all  that  we  can  leant 
is,  how  one  party  may  gain  by  the  other  part/a 
loss  ;  by  discussing  the  question  of  amount,  wer 
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may  discover  what  is  that  state  of  things  most 
beneficial  to  both  parties.  By  dwelling  altogether 
on  the  former  question,  we  make  bad  blood  be- 
tween the  two  classes ;  telling  the  capitalist  that 
he  most  saffer  unless  his  labourers  be  miserable ; 
assuring  the  labourer  that  his  sufierings  arise  from 
his  master's  prosperity :  by  examining  the  latter 
question  we  may  prove  that  masters  and  servants 
have  one  and  the  same  interest ;  that,  as  there 
b  a  state  of  things  bad  for  both  parties,  so  is  there 
a  state  of  things  good  for  both  parties.  And  this 
latter  question  is  of  vast  practical  importance  to 
the  English  at  this  present  moment ;  when,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  succeeding  note, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  desperate  struggle 
between  the  two  parties,  who  have  been  set  against 
each  other  by  being  told,  that  the  welfare  of 
either  party  is  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of 
th  eother. 

The  productiveness  of  industry  depends  upon 
first,  the  agency  of  nature,  that  is,  the  natural 
quality  of  the  land  from  which  subsistence  id 
derived;  secondly,  upon  combination  of  power 
for  distribution  of  employments,  which,  for  short- 
ness, may  be  called  skill.  But  these  two  regula- 
tors of  production  have  a  tendency  to  act  in 
opposite  directions.  When  a  people  cultivate 
land  of  very  great  natural  fertility,  and  without 
limit  as  to  space,  so  that  the  people  may  increase 
without  resorting  to  inferior  soils,  they  have  no 
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indttcement  to  employ  their  industry  in  the  most 
skilfdl  way.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  strongly 
impelled  to  cut  up  their  capital  and  labour  into 
small  distinct  fractions.*  America  is  the  example, 
where  the  produce  nused  by  a  given  amount  of 
capital  and  labour,  though  sufficient  to  yield  high 
profits  and  high  wages,  is  not  equal  to  a  fourth, 
perhaps,  of  what  the  same  amount  of  capital  and 
labour  would  produce  on  the  same  land,  if  em- 
ployed, with.  English  skill.  To  proceed  at  once 
to  the  other  example,  a  produce  sufficient  to  feed 
the  actual  population  of  England,  could  not  hav,e 
been  raised  in  England  without  the  greatest  skill 
in .  the  application  of  capital  and  labour.  As 
population  increased  in  a  country  naturally  sterile 
and  of  limited  extent,  industry  was  applied  with 
more. and  more  skill  to  the  cultivation  of  land; 
and  the  increase  of  skill  counteracted  the  decrease 
of  natural,  productiveness  when  capital  was  ap- 
plied to. waste  land  of.  inferior  quality,  or  more 
capital  was  used  on  land  already  cultivated. 

But  though  greater  skill  counteract  the  grow- 
ing .  necessity  of  employing  capital  and  labour 
with  less  and  less  assistance  from  nature,  still,  in 
the  long  run,  the  produce  obtained  with  the 
maximum  of  skill  and  the.  minimum  of  natural 
fertility,  will  not  be  more    than   sufficient  to 

# 
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afford  inducements  for  continuing  the  work  of 
production.  The  amounts  of  produce^  indeed, 
raised  by  equal  capitals  vill  be  very  difibrent, 
because  land  varies  in  natural  fertility  and  in  cir* 
cumstances  of  position^  such  as  vicinity  to  manure 
and  a  market ;  but,  as  those  who  cultivate  land 
of  superior  quality  or  position,  must  pay  to  the 
owners  of  such  land,  as  a  premium  for  being 
allowed  to  use  it,  all  the  excess  of  produce  above 
what  suffices  to  replace  capital  with  ordinary 
profits  (they  must  do  this,  because  others  would 
do  so  if  they  would  not),  the  whole  produce  to  be 
divided  between  capitalists  and  labourers  is,  not« 
withstanding  the  greatest  skill,  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

The  land,  therefore,  from  which  a  society 
derives  its  food,  constitutes  its  field  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  the  productiveness  of  capital,  subject 
to  the  temporary  effect  of  increasing  skill,  depends 
on  the  proportion  which  capital  bears  to  the  field 
in  which  it  is  employed. 

With  this  introduction,  the  four  following 
cases  will  describe  all  the  common  conditions  of 
society  which  exhibit  different  rates  of  profit  and 
wages. 

First.  The  case  in  which  capital  bears  a  large 
proportion  to  labour,  and  a  small  proportion  to 
the  field  of  production.  The  United  States  and 
some  new  colonies  are  the  examples.  In  this 
caae,  wages  are  high  in  share  and  in  amount ; 
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profits    being,   though    low  in  share,   high  in 
amount. 

Secondly.  The  case  in  which  capital  bears  a 
large  proportion  to  labour,  and  also  a  large  pro- 
portion to  the  field  of  production.  High  wages 
and  low  profits  will  be  the  rrault.  This  was  the 
ease  in  France  towards  the  close  of  the  last  war, 
when  the  conseription  had  rendered  labourers 
scarce :  more  than  once,  it  has  be^i  the  case  in 
England  after  a  pestilence. 

Thirdly.  The  case  in  which  capital  beara  a 
small  proportion  to  labour,  and  also  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  field  of  production.  Low  wages 
and  high  profits  will  be  the  result ;  the  produce 
divided  being  great,  but  the  labourers*  share 
smalL  This  is  the  case  of  nearly  all  countries  in 
which,  with  superabundance  of  labourers,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  the  employment  of  more 
capital  without  any  decrease  of  productiveness. 
Bengal  is  a  good  example,  where  wages  are  two  - 
pence  a  day,  and  the  rate  of  interest  twelve  per 
cent. 

Fourthly.  The  case  in  which  capital  bears  a 
small  proportion  to  labour,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion to  the  field  of  production.  This  case  gives 
low  profits  and  low  wages  also ;  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  industry  to  be  divided  amongst  the  pro- 
ducers being  reduced  to  the  minimum.  France 
may  be  an  example  of  this  case. 

Bnt  these  are  common  cases.    The  present 
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case  of  England  diifers  from  all  of  these^  in  as 
much  as  we  cannot  say  that  English  capital  bears 
a  small  proportion  to  English  labour ;  seeing  that^ 
in  consequence  of  the  very  high  proportion  which 
English  capital  bears  to  the  field  of  production^ 
great  masses  of  capital  lie  idle^  are  invested  un* 
productively,  that  is  wasted,  and  are  exported  to 
other  countries,  not  taking  with  them  a  corres- 
ponding amount,  or.  any  amount,  of  English 
labour.  The  same  thing  appears  to  have  occurred 
formerly  in  Genoa,  Venice  and  Holland. 

The  case  of  England  differs  from  all  other 
actual. cases  in  a  very  important,  particular. 
Political  economists  have  described  three  states 
of  society,  the  progressive,  the  stationary  and  the 
retrograde.  They  call  progressive,  that  state  of 
society  in  which  both  capital  and  the  field  of  pro- 
duction increase  as  fast  as  population  can  pos- 
sibly increase ;  so  that  profits  and  wages,  both^ 
being  constantly  high,  whatever  the  division  of 
produce,  the  people  inci-ease  as  fast  as  possible. 
They  call  stationary,  that  condition  of  society 
in  which  there  is  no  further  room  for  the  produc- 
tive employment  of  industry,  in  which  case,  pro- 
fits and  wages  are  constantly  as  low  as  possible. 
They  call  the  retrograde  state  of  society,  that  iii 
which,  generally  from  moral  causes,  the  field  of 
production  constantly  decreases ;  in  which  cas6» 
not  only  are  profits  and  wages  constantly  at  the 
minimum,,  but  every  year  some  capitalists  are 
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to  the  State  of  labourers ;  and^  yet  the 
laboaring  class  becomes  less  and  less  numerous. 
The  Venetian  republic,  when  she  lost  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  was  an  example  of  this 
case:  was  not  Holland  in  political  convulsions 
another  ? 

There  appears  to  be  a  fourth  state  of  society, 
which  may  be  called  stationary  as  to  profits  and 
wages,  but  which  is  progressive  as  to  the  amount 
of  capital,  the  extent  of  the  field  for  employing 
industry,  and  the  number  of  people.  The  field, 
thi  capital,  and  the  people,  may  increase ;  yet  if 
the  enlargement  of  the  field  be  not  more  rapid 
than  the  increase  of  capital,  no  alteration  of  pro- 
fits will  occur;  nor  any  alteration  of  wages, 
unless  the  field  be  enlarged  and  capital  be  in* 
creased,  at  the  same  time,  more  rapidly  than 
people  shall  increase.  Though,  in  such  a  state  of 
society,  both  capitalists  and  labourer  will  increase 
in  number,  though  new  means  of  communication! 
will  be  opened,  though  fresh  towns  will  arise, 
though  tbe  increase  of  population  and  of  national 
wealth  may  be  striking,  nevertheless  the  rate  of 
profits  may  still  be  low,  the  rate  of  wages  but  just 
sufficient  to  permit  an  increase  of  labourers,  the 
majority  of  capitalists  in  a  state  of  uneasiness, 
and  the  whole  body  of  labourers  miserable  and 
degrluled.  This  has  been  the  case  of  England 
rince  1816.  War  ceasing,  great  masses  of  capital 
were  no  longer  wasted  every  year,  bul  wei*e  accu- 
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roolated  in  England ;  new  channds  of  invesl^ 
ment  were  opened ;  the  number  of  capitalists  was 
visibly  augmented ;  signs  of  increasing  wealth 
appeared  in  all  directions ;  but  as  the  field  of 
production  was  not  enlaiqged  so  rapidly  as  capital 
increased^  more  and  more  competition  amongst 
capitalists  led  to  the  lowest  rate  of  profit,  and 
made  the  condition  of  the  greater  number  worse 
than  that  of  the  smaller  number.  So  with  respect 
to  the  labouring  class ;  with  the  peace,  which 
removed  one  check  to  the  increase  of  people, 
came  great  improvements  in  medicine,  which 
removed  other  checks ;  and  the  common  people 
increased  faster  than  the  means  of  employment 
for  increasing  capital.  In  a  word,  both  the 
capital  and  the  people  increased  faster  than  the 
field  of  production  was  enlarged.  This  change  of 
the  proportion  between  two  of  the  elements  of  pro- 
duction and  the  third  or  chief  element,  explains 
the  coincidence  of  enormous,  nay,  of  rapidly 
increasing  natiotial  wealth,  with  the  uneasiness 
of  the  middle  class  and  the  misery  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people. 

The  moral  and  strictly  political  effects  of  the 
various  proportions  which  the  field  of  production 
bears  to  capital  and  population,  must  now  be 
briefly  considered. 

In  the  progressive  state  of  society^  capital  has 
a  tendency  to  an  equal  distribution  amongst  all 
thepeople^  In  America,  not witfastandipg  high  pro* 
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fits,  individuals  seldom  accumulate  large  fortunes. 
Though  the  produce  divided  between  the  capi* 
talist  and  the  labourer  be  large,  the  labourer 
takes  so  great  a  share,  that  he  soon  becomes  a 
capitalist.  Under  this  most  progressive  state  of 
society,  therefore,  the  increase  of  capital  is 
divided,  pretty  equally,  amongst  a  number  of 
capitalists  increasing  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
capital ;  so  that  whilst  none  are  compelled  to 
woiic  as  servants  through  life,  few,  even  of  those 
wliose  lives  are  unusually  long,  can  accumulate 
great  masses  of  wealth.  Moreover,  in  such  a 
state  of  things  the  independence  and  self-respect 
of  all  begets  a  love  of  equality,  and  thus  conduces 
to  the  equal  distribution  of  the  capitalist's  wealth 
amongst  his  children ;  so  that  an  individual 
seldom  inherits  the  savings  of  many  generations,^ 
or  even  the  balk  of  his  fiather's  property.  In  this 
state  of  things,  there  is  no  idle  class,  no  spending 
class,  as  Captain  Hall  has  remarked,  no  adoration 
of  wealth,  no  oppression  of  the  poor,  no  reason 
for  political  discontent.  This  appears  to  be  the 
happiest  state  of  society  consistent  with  the  insti- 
tution of  property. 

In  those  states  of  society  which  are  either  retro- 
grade or  stationaiy,  as  well  as  in  that  peculiar 
state  which,  though  advancing  in  the  aggregate 
of  wealthy  gives  low  profits  and  low  wages,  wealth 
inevitably  accumulates  in  a  few  hands.  Wages 
being  extremely  low^  the  great  body  of  the  people 
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are  unable  to  save ;  and  profits  being  extremely 
love,  small  capitalists  consume  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whcrfe,  of  what  remains  to  them  after 
replacing  their  capital.  Some,  indeed,  appear  to 
be  employed  in  diminishing  their  capital.  Mr.Mill 
has  incidentally  supposed  the  case,  in  which  none 
but  large  capitalists  should  be  able  to  save,  or 
even  to  live,  on  the  profits  of  capital;  in  which 
society  should  consist  only  of  labourers  and  great 
capitalists.*  These  last,  whose  consumption  is 
small  when  compared  with  the  returns  of  their 
large  capitals,  even  with  very  low  profits,  are  able 
to  accumulate  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
their  wealth.  In  the.  next  place,  when  the  com- 
mon rate  of  profit  is  low,  the  small  capitalist  is 
apt  to  be  ruined  by  fluctuations  in  trade,  which 
are  the  periods  of  harvest  to  the  great  capitalist, 
who  can  wait  to  buy  when  the  market  price  is  low 
and  to  sell  when  it  is  high.  When  too,  the  com- 
mon rate  of  profits  is  low,  great  capitalists  are 
not  always  subject  to  the  law  of  competition.  In 
some  operations,  such  for  example  as  the  distilla^ 
tion  of  spirits,  porter  brewing,  tanning,  and  the 
publication  of  a  daily  newspaper  heavily  taxed, 

*  **  In  proportion  as  ci^ital  is  attended  with  less  and  less 
of  annual  return^  the  owners  of  capital  have  less  and  less 
income.  If  the  income  from  capital  be  continuaUy  diminished, 
in  process  of  time  none  but  the  ownebs  op  labgb  massbs  of 

CAPITAL  WILL  DBBIVE  FEOU    IT    THE    MEANS    OF   SUBSISTENCB/* 
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4iie  amoant  of  eapital  required  is  so  large,  and 
the  time  when  a  return  may  be  expected  so  dt#- 
tant,  that  no  small  capitalist  can  undertake  one 
of  tbem  with  a  prospect  of  advantage.  Such 
operations  can  be  conducted  only  by  the  owners 
of  large  capitals,  who  thus  establish  monopolies 
whereby  they  obtain  profits  somewhat  above  the 
eommoB  rate.  Again,  when  wages  and  profits 
are  low  m  consequence  of  the  large  proportion 
which  eapital  and  people  bear  to  the  field  of  pro- 
duction, a  part  of  the  produce  of  industry  falls  to 
the  owners  of  land,  both  as  landloi*ds  and  capi- 
talists ;  a  class  who,  speaking  generally,  disdain 
the  pursuits  of  industry,  ai^  who  in  most  coun* 
tries  have  made  laws  for  the  descent  of  land,  and 
of  capital  fixed  on  land,  which  promote  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  in  a  few  hands.  When,  fur- 
ther^ low  wages  and  low  profits  condemn  the  bulk 
of  the  people  to  want,  and  all  small  capitalists  to 
distress  or  vexation,  wealth  obtains  such  inordi- 
nate respect  and  so  many  advantages  over  and 
above  what  wealth  will  purchase  in  any  market, 
that  slavishness  on  the  one  hand,  and  pride  on 
the  other,  become  habitual.  And  to  these  evils 
must  be  added,  the  corruption  of  idleness,  grasp- 
ing and  gambling  habits,  which  lead  to  dishonesty 
amongst  the  middle  class,  and  savage  discontent 
amongst  those  who  are  without  hope.  Thus  the 
retrogarde  or  stationary  condition,  presents  at  the 
same   moment,  gorgeous  palaces  and  wretched 
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bovelsj  complete  idleness  abd  incessant  toil^  high 
jneatal  cultivation  and  the  most .  barharoofi  igno- 
rance :  it  cannot  hot  produce  a  general  oorriip*- 
tion  of  morals,  nor  end,  sooner  or  later,  bat  in 
violent  political  convulsions. 

Not  only  the  coincidence  of  misery  and  imea- 
siness  with  enormous  wealth,  but  all  the  most 
striking  social  peculiarities  of  England^  may  be 
traced  to  a  superabundance  of  capital  and  pecu- 
lation in  proportion  to  the  means  of  employing 
capital  and  labour.  Nay,  it  might  perhaps  be 
shown,  by  reference  to  history,  that  the  decline 
and  fall  of  empires  have,  in  great  measure,  been 
owing  to  the  excess  ^of  two  of  the  elements  of 
production  over  the  third ;  which  disproportion 
throws  great  part  of  the  national  wealth  into  the 
hands  of  an  idle  class,  producing  an  extreme 
Inequality  of  conditions,  and  therefore  an  extreme 
.corruption  of  morals,  with  pride,  insolence  and 
.  cruelty  on  the  side  of  the  wealthy  few,  discontcsnt 
and  recklessness  on  the  part  of  the  suffering 
many ;  and  resulting,  finally,  in  jealousies,  divi- 
sions, commotion  and  civil  wars,  which  dry  np 
the  very  springs  of  national  greatness; 
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NOTE  V. 

POLITICAL  PROSPECTS  OF  THS  BNGLISH. 

Retrospect — the  constittUian  of  1688— tV^  merits 
and  d^ects — maintained  by  corruption — pppur 
l^ce  subservient  to  the  ruling  class — effects  of 
h^^wledge^-^m  the  middle  clasS'-^on  the  poor-^ 
history  of  the  late  choMgp  in  the  constitutionr^ 
new  constitution  obtained  by  the  pliysical  force 
— nesf)  constitution  described — not  likely  to  last 
^''dangers  in  the  prospeft  of  change — democraa/^ 
or  worse ^  apparently  inevitable — dangers  qf 
:  democracy^^possible  means  of  avoiding  the  pro^ 
bable  evils  of  change-^Christian  legislation-^ 
means  of  improving  the  physical  condition^  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people j  and  of  removing  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  middle  class. 

In  drder  to  take  a  just  view  of  the  political  proa* 
pects  of  the  English,  we  must  look  back  a  little ; 
besides  observing  carefully  by  what  means  was 
brought  about  that  peaceful^  but  very  difficult, 
political  change,  that  most  pregnant  revolution, 
which  bu  just  taken  place  in  England. 

The  theory  of  the  English  government,  as  set- 
tled by  the  revolution  of  1688,  was  this : — three 
powers  in  one  power  \  the  king  one  power,  the 
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lords  one  power,  and  the  commons  one  power ; 
but  the  power  of  the  king,  of  the  lords,  and  of 
the  commons,  is  all  one,  co-existent  and  co-eqaal : 
the  king  powerful,  the  lords  powerful,  and  the 
commons  powerful ;  and  yet  there  are  not  three 
powers  but  one  power.  And  in  this  trinity,  none 
is  afore  or  after  the  other,  none  is  greater  or  lesa 
than  another;  but  the  whole  three  powers  are 
co-existent  together  and  co-equaL  Nevertheless, 
though  all  laws  must  have  the  consent  of  king, 
lords  and  commons,  the  king  cannot  originate 
any  laws,  nor  the  lords  any  laws  relating  to 
taxes;  while  the  king  is  the  sole  executor  of  the 
laws.  But  the  king  can  do  no  wrong;  his 
ministers,  alone,  being  responsible  for  his  acts. 
Furthermore,  the  king's  power  descends  from 
father  to  son ;  as  does  that  of  the  lords ;  and  the 
king  can  create  lords  without  any  limit  as  to 
number.  Lastly,  the  commons  represent  the 
whole  nation,  save  the  king  and  lords,  in  pwlia* 
ment  assembled  • 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  English  constitution, 
as  settled  in  1688.  The  practice  of  that  consti- 
tution has  been  as  follows. 

Since  no  operation  of  government  can  be  con^ 
ducted  without  money,  the  commons,  who  hold 
the  public  purse,  have  been  omnipotent.  They 
have  possessed  the  power  to  make  whatever  laws 
they  pleased,  and  to  compel  the  execution  of  such 
laws  in  whatever  manner  they,  pleased.   WhaJ; 
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things  they  have  done  by  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  or  left  undone  by  abstaining  from  the'ex- 
eicise  of  it,  is  quite  another  question,  depending 
on  the  motives  by  which  they  were  actuated* 
Tliey  may  have  chosen  to  agree  with  the  king 
and  the  lords,  or  occasionally  to  disagree  with 
them,  to  enlarge  or  curtail  the  royal  functions,  to 
restrict  or  extend  popular  rights ;  but,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  inclinations,  whatever  their 
acts,  they  have  never  wanted  power  to  do  as  they 
pleased. 

This  is  the  first  great  difference  between  the. 
theory  and  practice  of  the  English  constitution. 
The  next  is,  that  the  commons,  instead  of  repre* 
senting  the  whole  nation,  save  the  king  and  lords, 
have  been  partly  self-elected,  partly  nominated 
by  individual  lords,  and  partly  chosen  by  cert^n 
bodies  of  the  people.    The  rights  of  self-election 
and  of  nomination  were  bought  and  sold  like  an 
estate,,  and  descended  along  with  estates ;  while 
the  open  elections  were  so  costly  to  the  candi- 
dates that  none  but  rich  men  could  be  chosen. 
The  whole  power,  therefore,  of  the  English  go* 
vemment  resided  in  a  few  hundred  men,  who  had 
the  inclination  and  the  wealth  to  buy  seats  in  the 
house  of  commons,  either  for  themselves  or  their 
dependents.    That  government  has  been  called 
the  oligarchy  of  boroughmongeni» 

Seeing  how  this  oligarchy  was  constituted,  its 
motives  for  doing  certain  things,  and  for  leaving 
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other  things  ttndone^  become  plain  enough, 
woold  have  differed  from  all  other  oligarchies,  if 
the  main  object  of  its  members  had  not  been  to 
share  amongst  themselves  the  emoluments  and 
dbtinctions  of  government.  Monarchy  being  a 
costly  form  of  government,  requiring  a  great  out- 
lay to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  opens  a 
wide  field  of  emolument :  the  English  borongh* 
mongers,  therefore,  have  always  been  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  monarchical-form  of  government. 
Titles  of  honour  are  amongst  the  distinctions  en- 
joyed  by  a  governing  class,  and  it  is  natural  that 
he  who  has  himself  delighted  in  a  title  of  honour 
should  wish  to  transmit  it  to  his  posterity :  the 
English  boroughmongers,  therefore,  have  always 
been  fond  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  But  a  mere 
title,  such  as  lord,  or  three-tailed  bashaw  or  bine 
buttoned  mandarin,  would  not  be  much  esteemed 
unless  there  were  attached  to  it,  not  only  real 
power,  but  also  the  appearance  of  power.  Now, 
of  theEiigli^  boroughmongers  a  good  pn^ortion 
were  peers,  who  exercised  real  power  by  means  of 
their  dependents  in  the  house  of  commons;  but,  as 
this  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  concealed  from 
the  nation,  they  could  not  appear  to  exercise 
power  without  a  legislative  assembly  of  their 
own:  the  English  boroughmongers,  therefore, 
have  always  warmly  approved  of  a  noble  chamber, 
in  which  the  appearance  of  making  laws  should  de- 
scend along  with  titles  of  honour.  As  wealth  was 
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the  source  of  each  man's  ponder  in  the  government 
of  borooghmongers,  each  boronghmonger  wUhed 
that  bis  wealth  sfaonld  go  down  to  his  posterity  nn^^ 
dimiiktshed :  hence  the  profound  attachment  of 
English  boronghmoDgers  to  entails  and  the  law 
of  primogeniture.  But  rich  men,  like  poor  men, 
have  daughters  and  younger  sons :  how  was  the 
rich  boronghmonger  to  provide  for  these  with* 
out  diminbhing  bis  wealth?  Out  of  the  public 
{mrse,  over  which,  eitlier  by  sitting  in  the  house 
of  commons,  sel&eleoted^  or  by  means  of  his  de- 
pendents who  sat  there,  he  exercised  a  large  share 
oi  cohtrol.  Boroughs  were  dear  and  elections 
very  costly :  a  snug  borough  cost  near  100,0002., 
and  one  man  has  spent  100,000/.  on  one  county 
election:  how  were  such  vast  sums  to  be  re* 
covered  ?  The  public  purse  was  always  at  hand. 
Hence  one  learns  why  the  English  people,  who  ac* 
cording  to  the  theory  of  their  constitution  were  all 
represented  by  the  house  of  commons,  have,  in 
practice,  been  so  heavily  taxed  by  that  assembly. 
CMigarchy  and  foction  are  almost  synonymous 
terms ;  first,  as  every  oligarchy  is  a  faction,  and 
next,  as  oligarchies  have  always  been  divided  into 
opposing  fefetions.  From  1688  to  1830,  the  whig 
and  tory  factions  of  the  English  oligarchy  ruled 
by  turns,  one  in  and  the  other  out,  as  the  force  of 
other  party  prevailed  in  the  house  of  commons. 
But  their  struggles  for  emolument  and  distinc* 
tions^  instead    of  weakening   the   government, 
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added  considerably  to  its  strength.  The  party 
that  was  out  commonly  found  fault  with  the 
party  that  was  in,  took  up  national  grievances 
and  made  great  professions  of  public  virtue: 
whence,  as  one  party  was  always  out,  the  nation 
always  imagined  that  a  portion  of  the  legislature 
was  singly  devoted  to  the  national  welfieu-e.  When 
the  party  that  was  out  became  the  most  powerful 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  therefore  got  in, 
the  king  appeared  to  side  with  that  party,  and 
the  nation  rejoiced  in  a  patriotic  monarch.  Now 
and  then,  one  faction  was  strongest  in  the  com- 
mons' house  and  the  other  in  the  lords'  houses 
whence  differences  between  the  two  houses,  which 
gave  to  the  lords'  house  an  air  of  independence ; 
an  occasional  appearance  which  assisted  in  holding 
the:  nation  to  the  constitutional  fistith.  Such  dif* 
ferences,  however,  could  never  be  serious  or  of 
long  duration,  because  the  faction  which  ruled  in 
the  commons  could  always  exercise,  in  the 
king's  name,  the  power  of  creating  peers.  At 
other  times,  the  king  disagreed  with  the  ruling 
fEiction  and  dissolved  the  house  of  commons^ 
when  a  grand  election  struggle  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  parties;  but  whichever  party 
bought  the  greater  number  of  votes  in  the  new 
house  of  commons  became  master  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  or  rather  the  government  itself;  so  that, 
though  the  king  occasionally  exerted  a  will  of  bis 
own,  his  independence  was  but  momentary.    A 
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dissolution  of  the  bouse  of  cotumons  was  alway» 
called  an  appeal  to  the  nation :  thus,  whenever  ttfe 
king  exerted  an  independent  will  the  nation  ap** 
peared  to  do  so  likewise ;  thus  an  occasional  dif- 
ference between  the  king  and  the  ruling  faction, 
by  giving  an  air  of  independence  to  the  king,  and 
an  air  of  power  to  the  people,  tended  to  preserve 
the  nation*s  belief  in  the  reality  and  beauty  of  the 
constitution.  When  a  petty  disagreement  oc- 
curred amongst  the  three  estates,  the  nation  ad« 
mired  the  beautiful  balance  of  the  constitution , 
and  when  such  a  disagreement  ceased,  the  beauti- 
ful harmony  of  the  constitution  was  the  thing  to 
be  admired.  By  such  fictions  and  phrases,  thef 
real  oligarchy  of  boroughmongers  was  made  td 
pass  for  an  inimitable  mixed  government,  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  surrounding  countries. 

And  in  truth  this  counterfeit  mixture  of  mon« 
archy,  aristocracy  and  democracy,  was  the  best 
government  ever  established  in  Europe.  Though 
the  powers  of  government  rested  in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  those  few  owed  their  power  to  wealth,  and 
any  one  who  could  acquire  great  wealth  might 
help  to  govern.  The  qualification  for  the  en-* 
joyment  oi  power  being  wealthy  it  was  natural 
that  the  government  should  take  great  care  of  the 
wealthy.  Moreover,  as  at  all  times  many  of  those 
who  governed  had  lately  sprung  from  an  inferior 
elMSy  it  was  natural  that  they  should  sympathise 
frith  ft  c)as0  or  two  below  them.    The  ^glisb 
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government^  accordingly,  ever  since  it  became  an 
oligarchy  of  boroughmongers,  has  provided  better 
than  any  other  government  of  Europe  for  tho 
security  of  property  and  persons^ 

Security  of  property !  personal  safety !  What 
more  could  be  asked  of  any  government  ?  Not 
much ;  for  these  are  the  chief  ends  of  govern^ 
ment.  Why  then  were  the  English  dissatisfied 
with  their  glorious  constitution  ?  why  have  they 
lately  made  another  of  a  very  different  character  ? 
These  questions  will  be  answered  by  stating  in 
what  respect^  chiefly,  the  constitution  was  not  a 
good  one ;  secondly,  by  describing  the  means  of 
its  preservation ;  and  thirdly  by  showing  how  the 
foi*ce  on  which  it  depended  was  gradually  des- 
troyed. 

The  old  English  constitution  gave  security  to 
property,  with  safety  to  persons,  according  to  a 
scale^  by  which  the  security  and  safety  was  be»« 
towed  in  proportion  to  wealth.  Justice  was  made 
exceedingly  dear.  Thus,  though  there  was  jus- 
tice for  all  who  could  buy  it,  there  was  none  for 
those  who  could  not;  and  amongst  those  who 
eould  pay  for  it,  there  was  most  for  him  who 
could  pay  most.  As  between  two  pennons  of 
equal  wealth,  law  was  justice,  though  dear;  as 
between  two  persons  of  unequal  wealth,  law  was 
injustice.  In  the  attack  and  defence  of  persons 
and  property,  law,  mis-called  justice,  favoured 
the  richer  party,  whether  lie  attacked  aftothdr 
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wroDg&illy  or  defended  his  oven  right;  and 
was,  to  the  same  extent  of  course,  nnfavonrable 
to  the  poorer  party,  whether  be.  were  right  or 
wrotig.  Down  the  scale  of  wealthy  there  was  an 
active  principle  of  wrong,  and  up  the  scale  of 
wealth,  a  defensive  principle  of  right.  He  who 
was  at  the  top  of  the  scale  could  injure  the  others 
who  could  not  injure  him ;  those  who  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  could  not  injure  the  others) 
but  might  be  injured  by  tliem.  These  were  the 
principles  on  which  the  old  English  constitution 
afforded  protection  to  persons  and  propei*ty« 
Recollecting  how  much  the  happiness  of  man  in 
society  depends  on  the  administration  of  law,  it 
will  appear  that  in  this  respect  the  old  English 
constitution  was  a  very  bad  one. 
That  constitution  bestowed  upon  superior  wealth 
ipany  privileges,  some  hurtful  to  the  majority  and 
in  themselves  odious,  others  odious  merely  as  pri« 
vileges  bestowed  upon  wealth.  Under  that  con^ 
•tttutioU)  the  rich,  alone,  could  obtain  the  higher 
emoluments,  distinctions  and  other  gmtifications^ 
of  power;  could  receive  titles  of  honour;-  could 
make  laws  in  the  house  of  commons^ ;  could  enjoy 
or  give  places,  and  receive  or  bestow  pensions ; 
eould  administer  rural  laws,  after  making  them ; 
could  manage  roads  at  the  public  expense,  and 
stop  roads  convenient  to  the  public  ;  could  builds 
fill  and  govern,  jails;  could  keep  game^  shoot 
other  people*figame  and  transport  other  people 
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for  shooting  their  ga,mt ;  could  be  married  in  a 
particular  way^  and  be  divorced  from  their  wives ; 
could  have  their  children  educated  at  a  particular 
place  at  the  public  expense;  could  appoint  re- 
ligious teachers  ;  could  fix  rates  of  wages,  saying 
to  the  poor — *^  you  shall  marry,  and  you  shall  re- 
main asunder:  you  who  are  married  shall  not 
live  together  ;**  with  many  more  privileges^  so  far 
of  a  like  kind  as  to  be  obviously  unfair.  What 
privilege,  indeed,  is  free  from  inj  ustice  ?  Which- 
soever of  these  privileges  was  most  hurtful  to  the 
nation,  all  of  them  were  calculated  to  excite  hatred 
towards  the  privileged  class;  and  though  that 
curious  machine,  the  constitution,  would  have  been 
less  productive,  would  not  have  worked,  perhaps, 
without  them,  they  were  very  proper  to  bring 
about  a  revolution  sooner  or  later. 

The  existence  of  every  government  of  the  many 
by  a  few  must  depend  upon  some  kind  of  force, 
wherewith  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  many. 
The  most  common  force  of  government  has  been 
a  body  of  guards,  assisted  by  a  body  of  spies. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  force  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish constitution,  which  out  of  regard  to  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject,  having  property,  w'as  always 
oppoi^ed  to  standing  armies  and  political  polype. 
The  force  of  the  old  English  constitution  was  cor- 
ruption ;  an  engine  of  great  power,  and  one  ad- 
mirably fitted  in  this  case  to  the  machine  that  it 
was  employed  to  work.    The  oligarchy,  which, 
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Qnder  the  name  of  a  mixed  goveramsBt  was  8e€ 
up  in  France  eighteen  years  ago,  has  been  worked 
by  an  en^ne  of  this  sort ;  bat  not  well.  In  ma- 
terial mechanism,  simplicity  is  a  great  merit ;  in 
political  machinery,  having  for  object  to  keep 
many  in  subjection  to  a  few,  the  grand  point  is 
complication.  In  the  French  oligarchy,  there  was 
a  sad  want  of  entanglement ;  and  then  the  French 
corruption  was  all  of  one  sort,  obvious  to  the 
most  careless  observer.  In  France,  political  cor- 
mption  was  a  species  of  force ;  in  England,  a 
genus,  comprehending  many  species.  Of  that  kind 
of  corruption  which  was  unique  in  France,  namely, 
expenditure  of  public  money  by  the  government, 
tberewas  plehty  in  England ;  but  this,great  asitap- 
pears  when  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  other 
governments,  seems  small  when  compared  with 
the  great  mass  of  jobs  and  monopolies  by  which 
It  was  assisted.  Small,  how^ei^  as  it  appears  in 
this  point  of  view  it  was  mighty  by  the  manner 
of  applying  it.  The  public  i#come  of  France  was 
divided  amongst  the  public  servants  on  these 
two  erroneous  principles ;  first,  that  every  one 
shonld  work  for  his  pay;  secondly;  that  all 
public  servants  should  be  paid  sufficiently.  The 
principles,  on  the  contrary,  which  directed  the 
public  expenditure  of  England,  were,  first,  that 
many  should  be  paid  who  did  not  work  at  all ; 
secondly,  that  those  who  worked  least  should  be 
paid  the  most,  and  those  who  worked  most,  the 
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least.  The  churches  of  the  two  countrieis  ^Ve  a 
g;ood  example  of  the  operation  of  these  opposite 
principles.  In  the  French  church,  none  were  idle ; 
all  the  hard  working  clergy  received  comfortable 
incomes ;  and  the  income  of  a  bishop  was  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  times  as  much  as  that 
of  a  curate.  In  the  English  church,  large  incomes 
were  given  to  clergymen  who  seldom  entered  a 
church,  and  never  either  a  pulpit  or  a  cottage ; 
the  hard  working  clergy  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
want ;  and  the  income  of  many  a  bishop  was 
equal  to  the  united  incomes  of  three  or  foor 
hundred  curates.  Thus,  in  the  French  church, 
there  were  no  great  prizes  by  which  strong  and 
ambitious  spirits  might  be  attached  to  the  estah' 
lished  order  of  things ;  nor  were  clergymen  of 
modei^ate  disposition  and  talents  urged,  either  by 
poverty  or  the  hope  of  riches,  to  curry  &vour  with 
the  ruling  class.  The  strong  and  ambitious 
spirits  of  the  French  church,  accordingly,  instead 
of  supporting  the  Hartwell  charter,  spared  no 
pains  to  overturn  it,  while  French  clergymen  of 
moderate  disposition  and  talents  were  content  to 
tegetate,  comfortably  indifferent  touching  ques- 
tions of  government.  Now  turn  to  England: 
here  the  most  able  and  ambitious  of  the  clergyi 
desiring  either  to  keep  or  obtain  great  prizes  in  the 
church,  supported  the  constitution  with  all  their 
might,  while  clergymen  of  moderate  temper  and 
abilities  could  obtain  comfortable  incomes  only 
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by  Bidiiig  with  one  or  other  of  the  state  factions, 
and    zealously  snpporting  the  donstitution,   to 
which  both  foctions  were  equally  attached.    The 
contrast  is  remarkable,  and  helps  to  explain  why 
the  charter  of  William  III.  lasted  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  longer  than  the  charter  of  Liouis 
XVIII.    It  does  but  help,  however,  towards  this 
explanation ;  as  the  clergy  of  England  did  but 
help  to  support  the  constitution.    The  two  prin- 
ciples of  sinecures,  and  of  much  pay  for  little 
work  and  much  work  for  little  pay,  were  adopted 
in  every  department  of  the  public  Expenditure ; 
in  the  military  and  civil  branches  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  distribution  of  prize  money,  in 
the  administration  of  law,  in  public  education,  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  in  all  public  offices  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  colonies,  not    forgetting  Ireland. 
Thus  a  great  body  of  the  people  were  induced, 
some  by  the  desire  of  gain  and  some  by  the  fear 
of  loss,  to  stand  by  the  glorious  constitution.    If 
none  had  been  paid  who  did  not  work,  and  all 
who  worked  had  received  moderate  but  sufficient 
pay,  those  who  were  able  and  ambitious  might 
have  longed  for  a  change,  and   the  remainder 
might  have  wanted  a  motive  for  zeal  in  support 
of  things  as  they  were.    Inequality  is  the  soul  of 
political  corruption. 

But  the  corruption,  depending  on  a  jiididoUs 
outlay  of  public  money  in  the  wiay  of  pension's 
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and  places^  was  small  when  compared  with  that 
which  arose  out  of  jobs  and  monopolies.    This 
distinction  may  be  drawn  between  a  job  and  a 
monopoly,  that  the  one  is  a  direct,  the  other  an 
indirect,  robbery  of  the  public.    Under  the  old 
English    constitution,  the   public    was    robbed 
directly  by  several  classes  of  jobs ;  jobs  in  res- 
pect to  contracts  for  supplies,  loans  and  public 
works,  victualling  jobs,  slopping  jobs,  scrip  jobs, 
bailding  jobs,  harbour,  road,  bridge  and  canal 
jobs,  and  other  jobs  of  the  same  class  withoat 
end ;  the  effect  of  each  of  these  jobs  being,  that 
the  government  paid  more  than  would  have  suf- 
ficed if  the  contracts  had  been  submitted  to  open 
competition ;    that  the  difference  between  the 
necessary  and  actual  expenditure  was  so  much 
public  plunder  bestowed  on  friends  of  the  glorious 
constitution.    Next,  there  were  more  palpable 
jobs ;  such  as  when  crown  lands  were  sold  or  let 
for  much  less  than  their  value,  when  the  govern- 
ment purchased  land  for  more  than  its  value, 
when   grants  of  public  money   were  made  to 
reward,  in  name  public  services,  in  reality  devo- 
tion to  the  constitution,  when  public  works  were 
undertaken,  either  useless  or  hurtful  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  when  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
perform  certain  acts,  and  handsomely  paid  for 
doing  nothing.    All  these  are  but  a  sample  of 
the  jobbing  that  took  place  under  the  old  Eng- 
lish constitution.    Now  observe,  if  the  whole  of 
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what  was  stolen  from  the  public,  by  means  of  all 
these  jobs  bad  been  spent  honestly  in  the  public 
service,  the  constitution  would  have  wanted  the 
zealous  support  of  a  great  band  of  robbers, 
delighted  with  the  present  and  fearful  of  change. 
Really,  the  old  constitution  is  to  be  admired  more 
for  its  roguery  than  its  profusion. 

Next  'come  monopolies  ;  and,  first,  monopolies 
of  trade,  exclusive  power  to  deal  with  particular 
countries  or  in  particular  articles,  such  as,  of  late 
years,  the  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  West  India  planter's  monopoly  of  the 
British  market,  and  the  corn  monopoly  of  the 
landlords,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all :  secondly, 
monopolies  of  quite  another  kind,  such  as  that 
of  the  bar,  which  bestows  on  a  particular  class 
the  privilege  of  pleading  in  the  courts,  and  that 
which  almost  forbids  a  barrister,  even,  to  prac- 
tice in  certain  courts  unless  he  can  afford  to  pay 
for  chambers  in  certain  spots,  where,  of  course, 
chambers  are  extremely  dear ;  that  other  mono- 
poly of  the  law  by  which  1,200/.  must  be  paid  as 
an  apprentice  fee  for  liberty  to  practice  in  some 
very  important  courts  ;*  the  military  monopoly 
arising  from  the  system  of  purchasing  commis- 
sions, and  very  many  more  of  which  a  naked  list 
would  fill  several  pages.  The  principle  of  mono- 
poly seems  to  be : — gain  with  one  hand  and  lose 

*  The  courts  which  relate  to  marriage  and  the  descent  of 
personal  property. 
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with  the  other;   you  rob  me^  and  I  rob  yoii. 
Englishmen  who  gained  by  those  monopolies  in 
which  they  had  a  share^  lost  by  others  in  which 
they  had  no  share.    But  the  gain  was  manifest^ 
while  the  loss  was  imperceptible :  there  was  the 
pleasure  of  robbing,  without  the  pain  of  knowing 
that  you  were  robbed.    So  much  for  individual 
feeling ;  but  now  observe  the  political  influence 
of  monopolies.    Of  the  loss,  which  was  hidden, 
no  one  took  note ;  but  the  gain  was  felt,  joyfully 
felt,  and  attributed,  with  gratitude,  to  the  inimit- 
able constitution.    Adding  to  the  long  list  of 
simple  jobs  and  pure  monopolies  a  multitude  of 
establishments,  half  job,  half  monopoly,  such  as 
corporations  enjoying  exclusive  privileges,  hold- 
ing lands,  levying  taxes,  administering  charities 
and  bestowing  offices,  one  begins  to  understand 
the  power  of  that  corruption  which  moved  the 
old  English  constitution.    It  works  well !  Greorge 
Canning,  used  to  exclaim :  countless  plundei'ers 
responded, — it  works  well ! 

But  corruption  was  not  the  sole  support  of  the 
boroughmongers' oligarchy.  Wherever  there  exists 
only  two  classes,  as  in  Russia  and  the  slave-states 
of  America,  the  ruling  class  despise  the  slaves,  and 
the  slaves  hate  their  rulers.  The  wise  ancestors  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans  lived  in  such  like 
enmity  towards  each  other,  when  their  habita- 
tions consisted  only  of  huts  and  castles.  But  as 
a  middle  class  grows  up,  the  highest  and  lowest 
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cUttses  generally  conspire  to  injure  those  by  whom 
they  are  separated.  England,  ever  since  the  revo- 
Intion,  presents  a  striking  instance  of  combination 
between  the  aristocracy  and  the  mob  for  the  par- 
pose  of  harming  the  middle  class.  Until  the  late 
peace,  the  physical  force  was  always  subservient 
to  the  ends  of  the  ruling  class ;  as  when  mobs 
assembled  to  the  cries  of  ^'  no  popery,**  and 
<«  church  and  king,**  when  the  poor  delighted  in 
a  victory  over  their ''  natural  enemies,**  the  French 
jacobins.  The  old  English  constitution  worked 
well,  as  long  as  it  was  supported  by  the  physical 
force.  How  this  support  was  obtained,  is  not  a 
mystery.  For  above  a  century,  at  least,  after 
1688,  they  who  composed  the  physical  force,  the 
bntk  of  the  people,  were  kept  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found ignorance.  Closely  resembling  working 
cattle,  so  &r  as  knowledge  goes,  they  were  patient 
under  oppression,  as  the  horse,  through  ignorance 
of  bis  own  strength,  submits  to  the  spur.  To 
obedience  they  added  reverence.  A  lord  or  a 
bishop,  a  rich  squire  or  beneficed  clergyman,  a 
rich  contractor  or  stockjobber,  residing  in  his 
mansion,  surrounded  by  a  park,  or  when  in 
London  still  in  a  mansion,  surrounded  by  man- 
sions, seldom  met  the  poor  but  on  occasions  of 
8bow  or  excitement,  when  a  display  of  his  wealth, 
and  of  the  respect  paid  to  him  by  the  middle 
class,  led  the  ignorant  poorest  class  to  regard  him 
as  a  demi^god.    Thus  elevated  above  the  crowd, 
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be  could  treat  tbem  with  familiarity,  and  yet  pre- 
serve their  respect,  whilst  airs  of  condescension, 
from  one  so  raised,  were  grateful  to  those  so 
abject.    Rank   and  wealth,   accordingly,    were 
higher  recommendations  to  mob  popularity  than 
learning  and  virtue.    In   the  next  place,  with 
regard  to  property,  the  great  cause  of  jealousy 
and  contention  amongst  men,  an  English  aris- 
tocrat of  the  last  century  was  supposed,  by  the 
grossly  ignorant  poor,  to  derive  his  wealth  from 
any  source  but  their  labour ;  and  be  did  actually 
divide  amongst  the  poor  a  portion  of  the  money 
which  he  obtained  from   the  public   purse.    A 
general  election  used  to  cause  a  fall  in  the  funds, 
by  the  sale  of  stock  for  the  purpose  of  bribing,  in 
one  shape  or  other,  all  poor  electors  in  the  king- 
dom.   Add  to  this  the  fiction,  by  which  a  good 
many  poor  men  appeared  to  exert  a  voice  in 
choosing  the  house  of  commons,  the  drunkenness, 
license  and  riot  which  the  ruling  class  encouraged 
at  elections,  the  sham  of  humility  and  good  fel- 
lowship by  which  the  candidates  used  to  cajole 
the  populace ;  taking  all  these  things  into  account, 
the  only  wonder  is,    that  the  poor,    ignorant, 
degraded,  mass  should  ever  have  had  a  will  of 
their  own. 

We  have  now  to  see  how  the  force  on  which  the 
constitution  depended,  was  gradually  destroyed. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  old  Englishwomen 
were  burnt  for  witchcraft,  to  the  great  satisfeCf 
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tion  of  every  body,  save  the  old  women.  Why 
do  tbey  no  longer  bum  old  women  in  England  ? 
Because,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, public  opinion  respecting  witchcraft  has 
undergone  the  greatest  change.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  with  respect  to  dear  justice,  pri- 
vileges, jobs,  monopolies,  and  the  prestige  of 
aristocracy.  To  examine  fully,  when  this  change 
of  opinion  began,  and  by  what  steps  it  proceeded, 
would  carry  me  too  iar ;  but  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject  maynot  be  unacceptable  to  Americans. 
Fifty  years  ago,  instruction  was  confined  to  a 
portion  of  the  highest  class.  The  middle  class, 
indeed,  could  read  and  write ;  but  their  reading 
did  not  extend  beyond  divinity,  novels,  the  racing 
calendar,  Moore's  prophetic  almanack,  and,  now 
and  then,  a  newspaper  adapted  to  their  ignorance. 
As  for  any  interchange  of  ideas  by  means  of 
writing  and  printing,  they  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing ;  or  rather,  they  would  have  thought  it 
presumptuous,  if  not  unnatural,  in  them  to  form 
ideas  upon  subjects  of  general  interest.  Except 
when  one  of  their  narrow  superstitions  was 
attacked,  as  for  example,  their  fear  of  popish 
supremacy,  they  left  all  public  questions  to  the 
nobility,  clergy  and  gentry,  whom  alone  they  sup- 
posed capableof  understandingsuchmatters.  They 
eat,  drank,  attended  to  their  business,  went  to 
church,  horse-races  and  raree-shows,  stared  and 
wondered  when  a  great  man  passed,  and  believed 
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that  the  whole  public  duty  of  man  consisted  in 
honouring  the  king  and  loving  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family.  The  great  French  revolution  entirely 
changed  their  character.    When  they  saw  that 
men  of  their  own  class  in  a  neighbouring  conn* 
try  had  undertaken  to  govern,  their  slothful  and 
slavish  propensities  gave  way  to  political  excite- 
ment.   The  very  horrors  which  succeeded  the 
French  revolution,  had  an  excellent  effect  on 
them ;  setting  them  to  think,  read  and  even  write, 
on  public  questions,  and,  forcing  them,  above  all, 
to  look   into  the   condition  of  their  inferiors. 
During  the  long  war  that  followed,  some  of  them 
sided  with  the  aristocracy,  and  some  wished  suc- 
cess to  that   revolution  against  which  the  war 
was  directed ;  but  all  of  them  took  an  earnest 
part  in  public  aSairs.     Every  public  question 
was  now  discussed,  by  them,  and  for  them,  too, 
by  their  superiors,  who  wanted  their  assistance. 
Books,  magazines,    pamphlets  and    newspapers 
came  to  be  reckoned  necessaries  of  life ;  and  the 
quality  of  these  improved  with  the  greater  demand 
for  them.    At  length,  towards  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  a  new  generation  had  grown  up,  the 
middle   class  were  better  instructed  than  the 
highest  class,  and  the  charm  of  aristocracy  was 
gone.    Individual   Englishmen  still  revere  the 
distinction  of  title,  still  bow  and  cringe  to  any 
one  of  superior  rank,  but  the  English,  in  general, 
have  lost  all  reverence  for  nobility  in  the  abstract ; 
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jast  as  each  individual,  who  shares  in  a  mono- 
poly^ would  preserve  his  own  partieular  means 
of  robbing  the  public,  while  all,  including  mono- 
polists, loudly  condemn  monopolies  in  general* 
Dnring  the  war,  however,  while  profits  were  high, 
while  among  the  middle  class  almost  every  man*s 
condition  improved  year  by  year,  a  great  majority 
of  that  class  sided  with  the  government  and  was 
opposed  to  any  change  in  the  constitution.  But 
with  the  peace,  came  low  profits,  all  sorts  of  par* 
ticnlar  distresses  and  general  distress*  Thirty 
or  forty  millions  a  year,  instead  of  being  squan- 
dered in  foreign  subsidies  and  distant  campaigns, 
were  accumulated  at  home.  As  the  national 
capital  increased,  the  now  intelligent  middle 
class  became  more  numerous,  in  proportion  to 
the  other  classes ;  but  as  capital  was  invested 
with  less  and  less  profit,  the  state  of  each  indi- 
vidual among  the  middle  class  became  more  and 
more  uneasy.  Thus  every  year  produced  a  great 
increase  of  the  strength,  and  the  discontent,  of  the 
middle  class«  Touching  politics,  distress  has  two 
very  difierent  effects ;  straining  men*s  attention 
to  their  own  concerns,  and  yet  disposing  them  to 
wish  for  change  in  public  affairs.  In  this  case, 
for  a  long  while  at  least,  those  who  composed  each 
distressed  class,  when  they  could  think  of  any 
thing  but  how  to  make  the  two  ends  meet  at  the 
close  of  the  ye^r,  attended  only  to  such  public 
questions  as  were  interesting  to  their  own  class  in 
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particular.    In  examining  the  petitions  presented 
to  the  house  of  commons  between  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  and  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  few,  of  those  which  came 
from  the  middle-class,  asked  for  reform  of  parlia* 
ment.    Relief  from  distress  was  the  prayer  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  petitions ;  agricultural  dis- 
tress, manufacturing  distress,  commercial  distress, 
and,  at  last,  the  distress  of  the  nation.  These  peti- 
tions were  utterly  neglected ;  for  the  spending 
class,  represented  in  the  house  of  commons,  felt 
no  distress.    In  the  end,  the  middle  class,  thus 
insulted  as  well  as  uneasy,  came  to  suspect  that 
there  was  some  radical  fault  in  the  constitution. 
A  more  important  effect  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion on  the  English  middle  class  was  the  disposi- 
tion which  it  produced  in  some  of  them  to  im* 
prove  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
The  slaves  of  a  neighbouring  country  had  revoU 
ted,  and  had  acted  as  slaves  in  revolt  will  always 
act.    The  ferocious  animals  of  Labruy^re,  "  male 
and  female,  spread  over  the  country,  black,  livid, 
naked,  and  sun- burnt,  fixed  to  the  earth  which 
they  stirred  and  turned  with  inconceivable  ob- 
stinacy, having  an  articulate  voice  and  showingi 
when  they  stood  upright,  a  human  face,  creeping 
at  night  into  dens,  and  living  on  black  bread, 
water   and   roots  ;**  these   despised   brutes  had 
proved  what  Labruy^re  had  only  asserted  doubt- 
ingly,  namely,  that  they  were  men  and  women. 
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Bat  what  a  kind  of  haman  beings  1    Devils,  tbey 
were  called,  in  human   shape,  wretches,  mis* 
creants,  monsters.    *Till  then,  the  English  had 
not  suspected  that  more,  a  good  deal,  than  half 
of  the  people  were  miserable  and  dangerous,  like 
starving  wolves.    Long  before  then,  indeed,  De* 
foe  had  shown  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
class  was  as  bad  in  his  time  as  it  has  ever  been 
since ;  but  who  cared  ?    Out  of  evil  cometh  good. 
The  burnings,  drownings  and  massacres,  by  which 
the  French  populace  proved  their  humanity,  led  to 
humanity,  in  the  other  sense,  amongst  the  English 
middle  class.  Selfishness,  being  scared,  was  turned 
into  benevolence.  It  now  became  an  object  with 
the  middle  class  to  improve  the  physical  and  moral 
state  of  their  inferiors.    But  by  what  means  ^ 
This  question  was  not  so  easily  settled.    After 
much  discussion,  during  which  some  proposed 
one  thing,  some  another  thing  quite  different,  and 
some  strove  to  prove  by  i^eference  to  history,  that 
the  attempt  must  fail,  it  was  agreed  that  Educa** 
tion  should  be  tried.    The  ruling  class,  however, 
and  the  greflt  amongst  the  clergy  in  particular, 
set  their  faces  against  this  mode  of  proceeding. 
What  I  teach  the  slaves  that  they  were  men  I  it 
was  a  Jacobinical  project.    All  the  ploughmen 
would  want  to  be  clerks  and  the  journeymen 
weavers  gentlemen.    Who  would  work,  slave,  for 
the  great,  cringe  to  them,  bow  down  and  worship 
them?     Instruct  all  the  people,  and  we  shall 
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have  Jielps  instead  of  servants ;  teach  all  men  to 
respect  themselves  as  men,  and  then  what  man 
will  be  valet  to  another  man,  pull  off  his  clothes, 
and  scratch  his  back  when  required  ?    No,  no— 
teach  the  people  this,  but  not  more ;  to  honour 
and  obey  the  king  and  all  that  are  put  in  anthority 
under  him,  to  submit  to  their  governors  and 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  to  order  themselves 
lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their  betters,  to  labour 
for  their  own  living  (say  nothing  of  ours),  and 
to  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  servitude  into 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them.    All  this 
teach  them,  but  no  more,  unless  you  would  turn 
the  world  upside  down. — Such  in  substance  waft 
the  language  held  up  by  the  ruling  class  (it  would 
be  easy  toquote  chapter  and  verseforit)  when  some 
of  the  middle  class  proposed  to  instruct  all  the 
people.    But  they  were  not  satisfied  with  point*- 
ing  out  the  danger  of  educating  the  populace ; 
those  who  sought   to  instruct   the  poor,  they 
charged  with  revolutionary  principles,  and  put  a 
mark  on  them  as  jacobins  and  levellers.    Thus 
many,  who  wished  well  to  the  educ&tion  project, 
were  deterred  from  assisting  it.    A  few,  chiefly 
quakers  and  other  sectaries,  persevered,  and  es^ 
tablished  a  limited  number  of  schools  for  poor 
children  on  the  plan  suggested  by  Joseph  Lan- 
caster.   The  inventor  of  the  system  of  Mutual 
Instruction,  wished  that  no  Christians,  except 
Catholics,  should  be  excluded  from  his  schools  by 
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reUgioas  scruples ;  wherefore,  though  he  used  the 
bible  as  a  school  book,  it  was  without  note  or  com* 
ment.    The  high  church  party  now  changed  their 
tone.     Christian  charity  required  that  so  great  a 
blessing  as  education  should  not  be  withheld  from 
the  poor.    And  then  the  hypocrites  established 
schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  vowing  that 
one  of  themselves,  a  Dr.  Bell,  had  brought  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction  from  India.    In 
their  schools,  however,  which  they  called  national 
they  added  note  and  comment  to  the  bible ;  that 
is,  they  taught  the  church  of  England  catechism, 
which  makes  slavishness  the  first  duty  of  man* 
But  this  device  of  the  aristocratic  clergy  was  of 
no  avail.    Instead  of  confining  instruction,  as 
was  intended,  to  those  who  should  be  brought  up 
lowly  and  reverently  to  the  pastors  and  masters 
of  the  tythe  church,  it  piqued  the  dissenters,  wh6 
now  took  more  pains  than  ever  to  teach  reading 
and  writing,  at  least,  to  those  whom  the  clergy 
did  not  teach.    In  the  tythe  schools,  after  all, 
more  than  this  was  not  taught.    The  result  of 
all  the  teaching  put  together  is,  that  about  half, 
perhaps  near  three  quarters,  of  the  English  poor 
can  read,  and  a  tenth  part  of  them  write.    The 
writing  was  of  no  use  to  them,  nor  the  reading 
either,  may  be,  except  as  a  step.    For  absolutely 
nothing  was  done  by  any  class  of  teachers  to  im- 
prove the  physical  condition  of  the  poor.    No 
pains  were  taken  to  assist  them  in  turning  their 
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Hioited  knowledge,  or  rather  their  means  of 
knowledge,  to  the  best  account.  Religious  tracts 
were  given  to  them  in  abundance,  but  nothing 
else.  In  all  other  respects,  what  they  should 
learn  by  means  of  reading  was  left  to  chance. 
Even  had  it  been  otherwise,  if  the  greatest  pains 
had  been  taken  to  put  useful  knowledge  in  their 
way,  how  should  they  have  profited  by  the  boon  ? 
they  who  were  condemned  to  incessant  toil  and 
severe  physical  want.  They  learned,  consequently, 
little  more  than  what  the  antijacobins  had  fore- 
seen that  they  would  learn,  to  be  thoroughly  dis- 
contented with  their  lot,  and  to  believe  that  their 
misery  was  owing  to  bad  government.  This 
faith  may  be  true  or  erroneous:  it  took  root 
firmly  in  the  minds  of  the  ^English  working  class ; 
fmd  from  that  time  forward  the  physical  force  of 
the  nation  was  at  enmity  with  the  constitution. 

Having  stated  why  and  how  the  English  be* 
came  disposed  to  alter  their  constitution,  I  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  manner  of  the  change. 

The  admii*ers  of  the  old  constitution  say,  that 
it  had  a  peculiar  knack  of  adapting  itself  to  new 
circumstances :  the  pliability,  the  elasticity,  of 
the  constitution,  they  call  this  alledged  virtue. 
Probably  the  constitution  had  become  stiff  from 
age ;  but  at  all  events,  it  did  not  adapt  itself  to 
the  new  opinions  with  respect  to  it,  which  having 
sprung  up  vrith  the  French  revolution,  were 
checked  by  the  war  with  revolutionary  France^ 
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and  have  grown  steadily  and  rapidly  ever  since 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Those  who  managed  the 
constitntion  obstinately  resisted  every  proposal 
for  altering  the  venerable  machine.  But  from 
the  moment  when  a  good  many  people  thought 
of  changing  the  constitution^  it  no  longer  worked 
pleasantly*  Instead  of  only  two  factions  strug* 
gling  for  the  management  of  the  constitutioD, 
which  both  factions  revered^  there  arose  a  third 
fiu;tion,  bent  on  overturning  tories,  whigs^  con- 
stitntion and  all.  For  many  years  the  reform 
party  was  divided  into  three  parties ;  first,  those 
who  attacked  the  constitntion  itself;  secondly, 
those  who  attacked  the  power  which  worked  the 
constitntion ;  thirdly,  those  who  attacked  both  the 
constitntion  and  the  power.  The  first  class,  nick- 
named  Radicals,  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of 
work  people  in  the  towns  and  was  by  far  the 
most  numerous;  the  second  class,  called  hU 
berals,  was  composed  principally  of  clever  men, 
belonging  to  the  ruling  class  and  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  constitution,  but  who,  lending  an 
ear  to  the  public  outcry  against  jobs  and  mono- 
polies, thought  that  they  could  stretch  the  con- 
itttotion  to  the  length  of  their  liberal  opinions 
without  even  altering  its  shape ;  the  third  class, 
8elf-<^lled  Utilitarians,  comprising,  when  that 
name  was  first  heard,  not  so  many  perhaps  as  five 
hundred  individuals,  were  content  to  spectilate,  td 
in  the  abstract,  on  all  questions  of  govern- 
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ment,  taking  care,  however,  that  their  specala- 
lions  should  be  publishecL  It  would  be  hard  t* 
say  which  of  these  classes  of  reformers  was  most 
dangerous  to  the  constitution.  The .  radicals, 
very  numerous  and  always  contemplating  the 
nse  of  physical  force,  were  highly  dangerous ;  for 
though  they  were  kept  down  by  the  physical  force 
of  the  government,  many  an  accident  might  any 
day  have  given  them  the  advantage.  It  seems 
well  to  observe  here,  that  ever  since  the  poor  of 
England  were  taught  to  read,  the  English  have 
found  a  standing  army  absolutely  necessary. 
The  liberals  were  very  dangerous,  because,  not 
conscious  themselves,  nor  suspected  by  others, 
of  intending  any  harm  to  the  constitution,  they 
grubbed  at  its  foundation,  blind  and  unseen,  like 
moles.  And  the  utilitarians  were  not  less  dan- 
gerous ;  for  by  exposing  the  fiction  of  three  equal 
powers,  balance  and  harmony,  the  injustice  of 
dear  laws,  the  uselessness  of  privileges,  the 
iniquity  of  jobs  and  the  folly  of  monopolies,  they 
took  the  very  best  method  of  bringing  the  con- 
stitution into  contempt.  But  whichever  of  these 
three  classes  of  reformers  was  most  dangerous  to 
the  constitution,  no  sooner  did  the  whole  body 
of  reformers  acquire  some  importance,  than  there 
occurred  a  confusion  of  parties  amongst  the  ruling 
class  such  as  may  never  perhaps  be  thoroughly 
understood.  Old  whigs  now  leant  to;torylsm; 
young  tories  to  liberalism ;  along  with   the  rcr 
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BDunder  of  the  whigs,  who  happened  to  be  out 
at  the  time ;  while  some .  whigs  declared  for  par- 
liamentary reform,  and  a  portion  of  the  tories 
took  the  title  of  conservatives,  meaning  that  they 
would  defend  the  old  constitution  in  all  its  parts 
against  all  its  enemies.  In  short,  public  opinion 
forced  a  new  question  into  the  house  of  commons : 
it  .was  no  longer  which  shall  be  in,  the  whigs  or 
the  tories?  but  shall  the  c<Histitution  be  altered  or 
shall  it  be  preserved  ?  From  that  moment  the. 
eMKBtitution  could  not  work  well ;  it  was  in  fact 
altered,  or  had  begun  to  break  in  pieces.  Nothing 
could  have  saved  it  but  such  a  war  as  had  saved 
it  before. 

At  length  unconstitutional  opinions  gained  a 
majority  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  the  fact 
was  made  known  when  that  bouse,  on  the  death 
of  Lord.  Liverpool,  chose  that  George  Canning 
should  become  prime  minister.  Canning,  who 
had  b^en  devoted  to  the  constitution,  was  now  a. 
liberal.  His  appointment  was  received  with 
shouts  of  applause  by  all  classes  of  reformers, 
while  the  conservatives  groaned  in  fear  and  anger. 
Still,  as  yet,  the  government  had  performed  no 
act  in  accordance  with  the  new  opinions  of  the 
nation.  Canning;  who  well  understood  his  mission, 
began  by  some  liberal  measures  with  respect  to 
foreign  countries:  but  the  conservatives  were  not 
Wind  to  this  mode,  however  indirect,  of  attacking 
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their  beloved  con^titattoa :  they  feU  up<m  Can- 
ning and  killed  bitn.  Then  came  the  Gbderich 
minigtry,  mixed  and  liberal,  like  that  of  Canning, 
but  wanting  an  able  chief  to  keep  together  its 
heterogeneous  materials:  for  want  of  a  b^ter, 
it  lasted  some  months,  but  disjointed  and  de- 
spised ;  and  was  then  broken  up,  partly  by  the 
Intrigues  of  the  conservatives  and  still  move  by 
its  own  cowardice  and  stupidity.  One  fine 
morning,  the  prime  minister  was  not  to  be  found ; 
when  the  king,  surprised  no  doubt  at  the  strange 
working  of  the  constitution,  charged  his  friendi 
Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  form  a  ministry. 
Many  supposed  that  the  constitution  was  saved. 

By  habit,  and  perhaps  by  instinct,  Wellington 
was  a  pure  conservative.  He  had  been  used  to 
power,  he  delighted  in  power,  and  valued  the 
constitution  as  it  gave  power  to  a  few  over  the 
many ;  but  that  a  mere  soldier,  so  ignorant  and 
even  illiterate,  should  have  understood  the  nature 
of  that  most  complex  machine,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  believe.  At  all  events,  he  humoured  the  liberal 
house  of  commons  by  taking  some  liberal  cot 
leagues,  and  soon  struck  the  constitution  a  mortal 
blow. 

By  that  constitution,  no  aboriginal  Irishman, 
that  is,  catholic,  could  become  a  member  of  the 
hou^e  of  commons.  A  vacancy  having  taken 
jilace  in  the  representation,  as  it  was  called>  of  an 
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Irish  coanty,  the  aborigines  of  that  county  met, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  law  elected  a  native  Irish- 
man.     What  was  to   be  done?     Thirty  years 
tooner^  the  armed  protestants^  that  is  colonists^ 
of  Ireland^  aided  by  an  English  army,  wonld  have 
settled  the  question  in  double  quick  time ;  and 
WdlingtoB,  an  Irish  colonist,  a  soldier  who  had 
onee  governed  the  native  Irish  on  the  spot,  would 
have  been  the  mui  of  all  others  to  put  down  such 
a  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.    The  Irish,  who  as 
a  feol^le,  seem  deficient  in  courage,  would  pro* 
bably  have  submitted  to  forcie,  as  they  have  often 
feabmitted  before  to  a  handful  of  l^nglish  soldiers  ( 
but  this  time  there  was  something  to  manage  in 
&i§^and ;  a  thing  that  never  was  managed  by 
force.    Public,  opinion,  acting  on  the  house  of 
commons,  had  disposed  that  assembly,  as  any 
corporal  might  see,  to  sympathise  with  the  Irish 
rebels.    The  temper  of  the  house  of  commons 
putting  a  massacre  of  the  Irish  out  of  question, 
diere  remained  for  Wellington  only  a  choice  of 
evils ;  on  the  one  side,  concession  to  rebels  and  a 
repeal  of  the  law  which  excluded  catholics  from 
)[ttrliament,  with    a  certainty  that   that    great 
monopoly-job^    the    English  church  establish* 
ment  in  Ireltod^  would  be  next  destroyed ;  on  the 
other  side,  resignation,  loss  of  power>  with  the 
certainty  that  some  other  minister  would  ere  long 
canry  a  catholic  relief  bill.    Wellington  decided 
Hke  a  brave  and  ambitious  man,  as  he  is.    All  at 
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once  he  became  more  popular  tban  Canning  had 
ever  been.  Himself  bad  declared  shortly  before, 
that  he  must  be  mad  to  think  of  being  prime 
minister.  To  what  special  incapacity  he  referred 
we  cannot  tell :  though  all,  save  the  conservatives, 
agreed  with  him  at  the  time,  he  now  became,  ex- 
cept with  the  conservatives,  the  most  humane, 
the  most  liberal,  the  wisest  of  men.  The  con- 
servatives had  looked  to  him  for  saving  the  cmi- 
stitution.  When,  therefore,  he  led  so  outrageons 
an  attack  upon  it,  they  were  ready  to  devour 
him  ;  but  they  could  not  break  his  heart,  which 
is  rather  hard,  as  they,  aided  by  him,  had 
broken  poor  Canning's,  which  was  of  a  fine  tex- 
ture. Nay,  he  converted  the  greater  part  of  them 
to  his  own  views  by  saying — Support  me  or  resign ; 
and  as  for  the  remainder,  they  were  so  few  that 
he  thought  be  might  safely  despise  them  :  a  mis- 
take as  it  turned  out. 

However,  a  relief  bill  was  passed,  large,  com- 
plete, not  open  to  an  objection  from  the  revolu- 
tionists, except  as  it  excluded  from  parliament,^  for 
one  year,  that  popular  Irishman,  whom  the  na- 
tives had  elected  against  law.  This  personal 
clause,  being  attributed  to  the  spite  of  an  un- 
derling, a  violent  anti-catholic,  who  had  sup- 
ported the  bill  to  keep  bis  place;  mean  as  this 
clause  was,  it  did  not  detract  from  Wellington's 
popularity.  Humane,  liberal,  wise,  when  he  pro- 
posed the  bill,  he  was  now'thegi^atest  statesman 
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of  his  age  or  any  age ;  he  had  won  a  civic  crown 
more  durable  than  his  martial  laurels ;  his  name 
would  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  his  country  and  mankind.  These 
are  some  of  the  terms^  in  which  his  grace  was 
thanked  for  his  part  in  the  first  obvious  blow 
given  to  the  old  English  constitution. 

Revolutions  are  teiTible,  but  in  one  point  of 
view  seem  better  than  great  political  changes 
conducted  without  violence.  After  a  revolution 
comes  petice ;  after  a  great  peaceful  change  comes^ 
very  often,  revolution.  The  leaders  in  great  but 
peaceful  political  changes  are^  commonly,  unwil- 
ling actors,  who  act  from  necessity,  all  their 
opinions  remaining  unchanged;  who  yield  this, 
merely  to  preserve  that ;  and  who,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed without  regard  to  consequences ;  as  if  the 
single  concession  were  to  be  a  final  measure, 
were  to  have  no  consequences. .  It  was  just  so 
with  those  who  managed  the  repeal  of  the  Irish 
slave-code. 

A  breathing  time  followed  that  act ;  a  pause, 
during  which  England  was  governed,  not  by  a 
constitution,  but  by  the  individual  duke  of  Wei* 
lington.  If  his  grace  had  not  been  blinded  by 
his  flatterers,  he  would  have  seen  from  the  popu- 
larity of  the  once  hated  Canning,  from  his  own 
popularity,  and  above  all,  from  the  confidence 
which  the  nation  reposed  in  him,  the  resolute, 
slashing  reformer ;  from  all  this,  I  say,  he  would 
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have  perceived  the  absolute  necessity  of  moving 
on  with  the  work  of  reform.  The  reformerB, 
giving  the  field  marshal  credit  for  common  dis- 
oecnment,  believed  that  he  would  move  on,  and 
thought  it  wise  to  let  him  alcme;  the  hoose 
of  commons  appeared  to  have  abandoned  its 
functions  to  a  dictator ;  some  of  the  conservatives 
merely  sulked  (  and  some^  not  knowing  what  to 
dO|  called  out,  for  what }  for  a  reform  of  the 
house  of  commons.* 

Rulers  and  nations  have  often  deceived  each 
other,  but  never  so  completely  as  the  English 
people  deceived  Wellington,  and  Wellington 
deceived  the  English  people,  for  some  time  after 
the  passing  of  the  relief  bill.  Wellington  thought 
that  the  people  were  entirely  satii^ed  with  what 
had  been  done ;  and  the  people  doubted  not  that 
Wellington  was  hatching  some  grand  plot  against 
the  constitution.  An  accident  suddenly  opened 
the  eyes  of  both  parties. 

At  the  end  of  1830,  the  French  constitution, 
which  had  never  wteked  well,  stopped  entirely 
for  a  few  days.  The  French  king  and  the  citi* 
zens  of  Paris  came  to  blows ;   the  king  being 

*  An  article  in  the  Qaarterly  RevieWj  published  just  before 
^9  expulsion  of  Chartes  X.»  and  when  the  question  of  reform 
in  parliament  seemed  to  possess  no  interest  fpr  Et^Uduneo* 
exposed  very  ably  some  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  house  of 
commons^  as  a  legislative  assembly. 
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bettten,  was  driven  away ;  his  coasin^  after  giving 
seme  fiuthless  promises  to  alter  the  constitution, 
was  appointed  king ;  and  then  the  constitution 
of  Waterloo,  slightly  altered,  creaked  on  as  before. 
The  new  French  king,  and  the  French  whigs, 
call  this  a  glorious  revolution ;  but  it  did  not 
occupy  a  fortnight,  and  it  ended  in  no  greater 
change  than  would  have  happened  if  the  old  king 
had  died  in  his  bed  without  male  issue.    On  the 
face  of  it,  therefore,  one  can  see  nothing  that 
should  have  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Eng-^ 
land ;  still  less  such  violent  political  excitement 
as  actually  occurred.    As  respects  England,  what 
new  political  principles  were  brought  to  light  by 
tlie  Parisian  ^  three  days**  ?  The  right  of  resist* 
ance  to  tyrants?    no,  for    that  principle  was 
acknowledged,  nay  consecrated,  by  the  oligarchy 
of  borough  mongers.    The  right  of  tax  payers  to 
TOte  taxes,  which  was  the  principle  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution  ?  by  no  means.    The  right  to  be 
without  a  government,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  principle  of  the  first  French  revolution  ?  cer- 
taialy  not;  for  the  Parisian  workmen  who  ex- 
pelled Charles  X.,  fought  in   the  name  of  the 
Waterioo  charter.  Well,  then,  why  after  the  Pari- 
sian three  days  were  the  work-people  of  the  EIng- 
lish  towns  so  deeply  agitated  }  Why  did   the 
ruling  class  exhibit  so  much  terror?    Why  did 
nineteenthitwentieths  of  the  press  demand,  all  of 
a  sudden,  an  immediate  and  effectual  reform  of 
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the  house  of  commons  ?  Why  did  Mr.  Brougham 
declare  that  he  had,  prepared  a  plan  of  reform  in 
parliament ;  he  who  had  not  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject for  years,  except  to  deride  the  >  radical 
reformers  ?  Why  was  he  elected  member  for 
Yorkshire?  Why  was  Mr.  Hunt  elected  for  Pres- 
ton^ spite  of  the  house  of  Stanley,  in  their  owa 
borough  ?  Why  was  parliament,  which  for  years 
had  scarcely  received  a  petition  for  reform,  now 
overwhelmed  with  such  petitions  ?  Why  did  Wei* 
lington  utter  his  famous  eulogy  of  rotten 
boroughs?  Why  did  he,  the  popular  dictator, 
resign  in  dudgeon,  if  not  in  a  fright  ?  Why  did 
Wellington  and  the  conservatives  make  up  their 
quarrel?  What  brought  the  whigs,  the  proud, 
careless,  lazy  and  suspected,  whigs  into  office? 
and  why  did  those  whigs  introduce  a  bill  of 
reform,  which  was  to  cut  through  the  stem  of  the 
constitution?  A  single  word  answers  all  these 
questions, — barricades !  The  principle  of  the  poor 
dupes  who  conquered  at  Paris,  was  attachment 
to  a  constitution,  which  gives  all  the  powers  of 
government  to  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
persons  out  of  thirty-two  millions ;  but  then  the 
three  days  of  Paris  made,  and  made  known,  this 
very  important  discovery, — ^that  there  is  a  •  way 
by  which  the  populace  of  a  large  town  may  beat 
the  best  of  soldiers.  Not  one  gentleman  took 
part  with  the  populace  of  Paris  :  a  general,  since 
a   minister,  and  still   a  favourite   of  the   new 
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king^  being  asked  to  lead  them^  said^— pooh !  the 
rabble/  the  canaille!  Such  was  the  opiniou  of 
military  men,  of  all  men,  concerning  the  relative 
force  of  mobs  and  hoasehold  troops.  All  at  once, 
opinion  as  to  this  matter  ran  into  the  other 
extreme.  *  In  England,  cannon  balls  became  as 
nothing  compared  with  pavement  stones ;  strap- 
ping guardsmen  looked  like  dwarfs,  and  the  smal- 
lest artizan  Was  a  giant.  This  new  faith  produced 
the  most  general  and  violent  agitation  ever  known 
in  England,  without  bloodshed.  The  workmen 
of  the  towns^  used  to  shake  hands  when  they'  met 
in  public,  though  they  had  parted  not  an  hour 
before,  and  expected  to  meet  again  during  the 
day ;  and  then,  whep  one  of  their  leaders  did  but 
talk  of  workmen  at  Paris,  tears  ran  down  their 
unwashed  cheeks,  and  they  shook  hands  again, 
:thi8  time  with  an  earnest  grasp.  The  work-peo- 
ple in  the  country,  not  so  well  informed  on 
foreign  affairs,  and  more  secret  in  th^ir  ways, 
appeared  gloomy  and  savage.  All  the  other 
classes^  nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  placeholders, 
stockholders,  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
tradesmen,  were  disturbed  by  one  of  two  extreme 
sentiments;  either  fear  amounting  to  terl*or,  or 
hope  equal  to  joy.  Such  of  thein  as  admired  the 
constitution  turned  pale  when  you  mentioned 
barricades,  and  used  to  skulk  about  with  down- 
cast looks,  as  if  some  great  misfortune  had  be- 
foUen  them.    The  others,  if  whigs,  were  in  high 
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ipirits ;  that  is,  certain  of  coming  in ;  and,  U 
downright  enemies  of  the  constitution,  of  rotten 
boroughs,  privileges,  dear  law,  jobs  and  mono[x>* 
lies ;  these,  I  say,  never  met  but  with  sparlcling 
eyes,  to  laugh  and  brag  over  the  prospect. 

The  effects  of  a  given  power  may  be  small  or 
^eat,  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  matter 
on  which  the  power  acts.  The  discovery  of 
barricades  could  not  have  affected  the  whole 
English  nation  so  deeply,  or  perhaps  at  all,  if  that 
nation  had  been  contented  with  its  political 
institutions.  The  physical  discovery  of  the  Pari* 
sians  led  to  this  great  political  discovery  in  Eng- 
land; that  the  nation  had  outgrown  its  laws. 
What  followed  might  have  been  foretold^  nay  as 
to  its  main  features  was  foretold,  by  careful 
observers. 

The  rural  paupers,  the  serfs,  of  England 
rebelled ;  and  the  farmers,  who  down  to  that 
time  had  been  reckoned  warm  friends  of  the  con- 
stitution, notwithstanding  their  disti^ess,  appeared 
to  sympathise  with  the  rebels.  Thus  about  a 
third  of  England  was  more  or  less  in  i(  state  of 
insurrection,  without  any  physical  means  of 
restoring  order*  Whilst  fires  were  bbuting  and 
mobs  exacting  higher  wages  in  the  country,  a  new 
king  met  a  new  parliament ;  and  Wellington,  the 
popular  dictator,  the  wisest  of  statesmen,  wisely 
seized  that  opportunity  to  declare  solemnly  in 
favour  of   the  most  perfect    constitution   ever 
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framed  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  In  one  day^ 
all  the  dake's  popularity  was  gone.  The  most 
humane,  liberal,  clear-sighted  of  men,  the  greatest 
statesman,  the  benefector  of  his  country  and 
mankind,  became,  all  in  one  day,  observe,  hard-^ 
hearted,  narrow-minded,  wooden-headed,  every 
thing  worthless.  The  suddenness  of  Wellington's 
fidl  in  the  public  esteem  shows  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  deceived  the  nation,  and  they  him. 
,  While  the  shout  of  execration  was  at  its  height, 
the  clay  arrived  when  the  king  and  his  ministers 
had  engaged  to  dine  at  Guildhall  with  the  citi* 
sens  of  LfOndon.  Wellington  advised  the  king 
not  to  attend  the  feast.  As  the  king  was  very 
popular  at  the  time;  and  popular,  be  it  said  in 
passing,  because  his  bearing  towards  the  populace 
presented  a  striking  contrast  with  the  haughty 
reserve  of  his  late  brother ;  this  being  the  case, 
it  was  supposed  by  some,  that  Wellington's 
advice  to  the  king  had  been  dictated  by  perscmal 
fear.  This  charge,  brought  against  one  who  pro* 
bably  never  was  afraid,  is  not  worth  refuting.. 
Why  then,  make  the  populace  believe  that  the 
government  was  afraid  of  them  ?  Because  the 
government  was  afraid  of  the  populace  ;  not  the 
ministers  on  account  of  their  own  persons,  but 
every  member  of  the  government  on  account  of 
tbe  constitution ;  terrified  at  the  thought  of  bar^ 
ricadear  Would  tbe  presence  of  ministers  in  the 
city  have,  mised:  bariseadea'?    There  was  great 
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risk  of  it,  to  say  the  least ;  and  if  barricades  had 
been  raised,  who  shall  tell  where  the  insurrec- 
tion would  have  stopped?  Considering  the  in- 
flamed state  of  the  peasantry,  and  of  the  workmen 
in  the  towns  throughout  England  and  Scotland ; 
considering,  further,  the  extremely  artificial  state 
of  English  society,  the  great  number  of  people 
who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  by  pursuits  not 
agricultural,  the  influence  of  confidence  and  ere* 
dit  in  feeding  those  people,  and  the  crash  that 
would  have  followed  if  any  thing  had  occurred 
to  disturb  seriously  the  ordinary  course  of  indus- 
try and  trade ;  bearing  all  this  in  mind,  we  shall 
conclude,  that  Wellington  acted  prudently  in 
avoiding  the  city  feast.  Still  the  breach  of  the 
king's  engagement  with  the  citizens  was  treated 
as  a  great  popular  triumph,  which  indeed  it  was ; 
and  Wellington,  who  till  then  had  been  feared  as 
much  as  hated,  was  now  despised.  I  do  not  give 
too  much  importance  to  the  failure  of  a  city  feast. 
In  the  progress  of  revolutions,  great  events  seem 
to  hinge  upon  trifles.  Some  aldermen  missed  a 
dinner ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  when^  the 
friends  of  the  old  English  constitution  showed 
any  fear  of  its  enemies. 

The  dinner  things  were  hardly  removed  from 
Guildhall,  when  the  house  of  commons  objected 
to  the  new  civil  list,  which  Wellington  proposed 
for  the  new  kiiig.  Owing  to  the  confusion  j  of 
parties  which  had  now.  taken  place,:  above  fifty 
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conservatives  voted  against  the  duke  and  the  con- 
stitation :  QuosDeus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat. 
They  would  have  voted  for  reform  of  parliament 
the  next  day,  when  Mr.  Brougham,  moved  by  the 

r 

barricades  of  Paris,  was  to  have  brought  forward 
a  plan  for  mending  the  constitution;  but  Wel- 
lington resigned,  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  fell  to 
the  g^round,  and  the  whigs  came  in,  giving  three 
great  pledges  to  the  nation.  They  promised, 
first,  to  maintain  peabe ;  which,  as  there  was  no 
war,  nor  prospect  of  war,  meant  that  they  would 
not  get  up  a  war  to  divert  the  nation  from  its  pur- 
pose of  reform  :  secondly,  they  promised  retrench- 
ment, that  is,  to  diminish  the  power  which  had 
moved  the  constitution ;  and  thirdly,  a  full  and 
effiectual  reform  of  the  house  of  commons,  mean- 
ing ^  great  change  in  the  constitution  itself. 

The  people  were  overjoyed,  but  not  disposed 
to  confide  implicitly  in  the  whigs,  who  had  often 
deceived  the  people,  and  who,  as  members  of  the 
aristocracy,  were  suspected  of  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  oligarchy  of  boroughmongers.  The  people, 
therefore,  formed  themselves  into  societies  for 
promoting  reform,  and,  partly  by  petitions,  but 
still  more  by  means  of  the  press,  told  ministers 
what  the  nation  understood  by  full  ^^and  efiectual.V 
Above  all,  they  threatened  openly,  in  so  many 
words,  that  if  the  whigs  should  offer,  them  a  mock 
reform,  they  would  take  a  revolution.:  At  length; 
on  the  memorable  1st  of  March,  1831,  the  whig 
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cabinet  produced  their  bill,  themselves  alone 
being  aware  of  its  contents  nntil  it  was  laid  before 
the  house  of  commons. 

An  abstract  of  the  whig  bill  would  not  describe 
it  so  well  as  an  account  of  its  reception  by 
the  three  great  parties  which  then  divided  the 
country. 

The  conservatives,  including  those  who  had 
quarrelled  with  Wellington  on  account  of  catholic 
relief,  were  delighted  with  the  bill :  they  chuckled, 
and  laughed,  and  clapped  their  hands.  Was 
there  ever,  said  they,  any  thing  so  extravagant  ? 
The  whigs  roust  be  mad.  Thank  God,  they  had 
gone  far  enough.  Such  a  bill !  revoluticmary  was 
too  good  an  epithet  for  it.  So  ridiculous,  sc  pre^ 
posterous,  a  bill  would  not  be  read  a  first  time. 
The  whigs  must  resign ;  they  had  cut  their  own 
throats ;  nothing  could  be  better. 

The  feeling  of  the  moderate  reformers  wa&  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  richest  men  in  England,  a 
whig,  but  leaning  to  utilitarian  opinions.*  He 
declared  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  biU 
took  away  his  breath.  Perhaps  he  was '  affected, 
not  so  much  by  the  bill  itself,  as  by  the  evidence, 
whidi  the  introduction  of  such  a  bill  by  the 
calMnet  furnished,  of  the  force  of  the  popukr  will. 

The  decided  enemies  of  the  constitution  having 
carefully  examined  the  bill,  said— *It  iff  a  good 
first  step :  pass  it^  pass  it  I 

*  Str.  J^hD  SmlHi^  thebftoker^  of  Londdh. 
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In  a. week  there  were  but  two  parties ;  ^neitiies 
of  the  bill  or  antUreformerSi  and  friends  of  the 
bill  or  reformers.  The  conservatives  made  np  all 
their  qnarrels^  seeking  only  to  throw  out  the  bill : 
the  whigs  and  reformers  forgot  all  their  differences, 
bent  only  on  passing  the  bill.  But,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  the  conservatives  now  called  thern-^ 
selves  reformers,  and  the  reformers  swore  that 
they  were  conservatives.  . 

The  house  of  commons,  thinking  with  the  con- 
servatives that  the  whigs  had  indeed  gone  too 
far,  would  not  pass  the  bill.  The  press,  represent- 
ing  the  nation,  stormed  for  a  general  election,  and 
the  whigs  dissolved  parliament.  In  the  general 
dection,  the  conservatives  were  signally  defeated. 
In  vain  did  they,  by  pointing  out  that  the  bill 
would  disfranchise  many  poor  men,  try  to  enlist 
the  physical  force  ofn  their  ^ide  ;  in  vain  did  they 
declare  for  reform  generally,  pressing  their  handft 
on  their  heaits  and  vowing  that  they  had  never 
been  friendly  to  abuses ;  in  vain  also  did  they 
put  forward  images  of  revolution,  confiscation 
and  bloodshed :  it  was  all  in  vain ;  they  were 
beaten  wherever  it  was  possible,  by  means  of 
unions,  subscriptions,  the  king's  name,  brick-bats, 
and  a  single  pledge, — ^"^the  bill,  the  whole  bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  bill.** 

Parliament  was  already  reformed.  The  new 
house  of  commons  would  have  passed  the  bill  in 
a  month,  if  the  whigs  had  proposed  such  a  course. 

N 
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Ill  that  case,  probably,  the  lords  would  have 
wanted  courage  to  reject  the  bill,  and  the  consti- 
tution might  have  appeared  to  reform  itself*  But 
the  whigs,  deliberately  as  it  seems,  managed  mat? 
tei^s  so  that  the  bill  was  eventually  carried  by 
physical  force.  By  encouraging  opposition  to  the 
bill  in  the  commons,  by  carefully  promoting  dis- 
cussion and  delay,  the  whigs  restored  the  habi- 
tual insolence  of  the  conservatives,  who  had  been 
subdued  by  the  general  election;  and,  when 
the  bill  found  its  weary  way  into  the  lords,  every 
body,  the  whigs  alone  excepted,  knew  that  their 
lordships  would  reject  it. 
;  There  was  yet  a  way  of  passing  the  bill  con* 
^titutionalty ;  that  is,  by  a  creation  of  peers. 
3uch  a  measure  might  even  have  revived  a  belief 
in  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  constitution. 
•But  the  whigs  seem  to  have  been  bent  on  gin^g 
importance  to  the  physical  force.  Though  all,  who 
wished  the  inevitable  revolution  to  take  place 
without  violence,  implored  the  whigs  to  create 
peers,  (hey  pursued  their  wilful  way;  and  the 
lords  rejected  the  bill. 

If  the  whigs,  afraid  of  their  own  bill,  imagined 
that  its  rejection  by  the  lords  would  enable  them 
to  satisfy  the  people  with  a  less  effectual  reforniy 
they  were  soon  undeceived.  The  reformers  now 
-put  forward  images  of  revolution,  confiscation 
aind  bloodshed  ;  political  unions  were  formed  in 
London  and   the   agricultural    districts,  where 
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hitherto  tbey  had  not  been  thought  of;  the  expe- 
diency, rather  than  the  lawfulness,  of  refusing  to 
pay  taxes,  was  now  openly  discussed  at  public 
meetings  and  by  the  press;  and  the  blindest 
might  see,  that  the  people  were  about  to  take  the 
question  of  reform  into  their  own  hands.  The 
whigs,  however  blind^  saw  this,  and  promised 
that  the  bill  should  pass  unaltered.  No  one 
doobted  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
create  peers ;  and  the  fury  of  the  people  subsided. 

As  the  rejected  bill  could  not  be  brought  for- 
ward again  in  the  same  session,  parliament,  was 
prorogued  and  re-assembled.  This  time,  a  week 
might  have  sufficed  for  passing  the  bill  in  the 
commons.  The  whigs  thought  fit  to  discuss  it 
all  over  again  with  the  conservatives ;  and  this 
farce,  from  which  the  people  turaed  in  .disgust, 
lasted  near  half  a  year.  Still  no  peers  were 
created ;  and  at  length  suspicion  began  to  fall 
upon  the  king,  who  till  now  had  been  the  most 
popular  of  £nglish  roonarchs. 

Once  more  the  bill  was  taken  to  the  lords,  .who 
boldly  declared  that  they  would  not  pass  it. 
Make  peers  I  peers  or  a  revolution !  was  now  the 
cry  all  over  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Some 
whigs  hurried  to  Windsor  and  advised  the  king 
to  make  peers.  His  majesty,  who,  there  seems 
no  doubt,  would  have  said,  yes,  if  the  proposal 
had  been  made  six  months  earlier,  was  pleased,  in 
bis  royal  wisdom,  to  say,  no.    The  whigs,  who 
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were  never  wanting  in  pride,  resigned  ;  and  field 
marshal  the  duke  of  Wellington  became  once 
more,  in  name  at  least,  prime^minister  of 
England. 

The  conservatives,  now  thought  to  govern 
England  by  the  sword.  For  ten  days  England 
was  governied  by  newspapers  and  political  unions. 
It  was  not  an  interregnom,  as  some  have  said, 
bntagood  strong  government,  orderly  too,  and 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  a  government 
which  gave  immediate  eifect  to  the  public  will. 
How  the  king,  the  lords,  the  new  minister  and 
the  ex-ministry  settled  the  matter  amongst  tbetn^ 
has  never  been  told  ;  but  after  the'political  unions 
and  newspapers  had  governed  vigorously  for  ten 
days,  the  wbigs  got  in  again,  and  the  lords,  civilly, 
humbly,  in  haste  and.  without  even  a  wry  face, 
passed  the  whole  bill.  In  one  word,  the  new  eon- 
stitution  of  England  was  obtained  by  pbysical 
fbi*ce.  The  conservatives  said  it  should  be  so; 
and  so  it  was. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  manner  of  the  late 
change  in  the  English  constitution,  because  it 
appears  more  important  with  a  view  to  the  future 
than  the  change  itself.  But,  though  the  change 
itself,  if  it  were  to  be  judged  by  the  elections 
which  have  taken  place  according  to  the  reform 
bill,  would  not  appear  very  important;  though 
it  wbuld  appear  trifling  if  estimated  by  the  paltry 
reforms  of  abuses  which  have  thus  far  resulted 
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from  it ;  still  it  has,  to  all  intents  and  pui-poses^^ 
prodaced  a  new  constitution,  as  will  be  seea^in 
the  long  i-un.    Some  of  those  to  whom  the  reforni 
bill   gives  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of 
parliament,  were    prevented  by  a  trick*  from 
exercising  their  franchise ;  others  were  deterred 
from  voting  by  the  fear  of  oflEending  their  lai»d«- 
lords  and  rich   customers ;     these   two  classes 
together  being  so  numerous,  that  fewer. perfions^ 
it  is  believed,  voted  at  the  late  election  than  at 
the  last  election  of  an  unreformed  parliament; 
Some  again,  and  not  a  few,  were  induced  by 
bribery  or  intimidation,  to  vote  for  conservative 
candidates,  while  many  would   have  voted  foir 
better  candidates,  if  better  there  had  been.    In 
feet,  the  late  general  election  took  place  wben 
the  nation,  fatigued  with   two  years  of  violent 
excitement,  was  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.    But, 
though  the  result  of  that  election  be  a  house  of 
commons,  which  does  not  appear  to  differ  mate* 
rially  from  the  bouses  that  were  got  together 
under  the  old  constitution,  still  there  can  be  no 
donbt,  that  a  majority  of  its  members  are  respon^^ 
sible  to  their  constituents,  or  that  they  will  be 
made  to  feel  their  responsibility  ;  whether  at  the 
next  general  election  or  sooner,  is  not  a  very 

*  By  fixing  so  early  a  day  for  the  payment  of  taxes  already 
dae,  such  payment  being  one  qualification  for  voting,  that 
many  electors  were  taken  by  surprize  and  missed  the  right  of 
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▼<»ting  at  the  next  geaemi  election. 
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important  question,  considering  the  certmnty,  al- 
most, of  ageneral  election  within  three  or  four  years. 
Bnt,  at  all  events,  whenever  the  class,  to  which  the 
reform  bill  gives  the  right  of  voting  for  members 
of  parliament,  shall  choose  to  exert  themselves, 
they  will  direct  the  government  of  England.  The 
constitution  is  changed,  howsoever    little  evi- 
dence of  the  change  may  be  furnished  by  the  com- 
position, or  the  acts,  of  the  first  reformed  parlia- 
ment. The  present,  then,  is  worth  but  little  atten* 
tion,  when  compared  with  the  future.    Those 
who,  taking  the  narrowest  view  of  affairs,  treat 
the  present  as  if  there  were  neither  a  past  nor  a 
future,  may  be  pleased  or  dissatisfied  with  things 
as  they  are;  but  the  prospects  of  the  English,  as 
a  nation,  will  not  be  discovered  by  discussing 
present  party  politics.  Let  us,  therefore,  having 
looked  back,  now  look  forward  ;  steadily,  without 
affection  or  fear,  so  as  to  form  just  opinions  on  a 
subject  in  which  are  interested,  not  the  English 
alone,  but  also  the  French,  the  Germans,  the 
Poles,  trampled  on  and  scattered,  every  one,  of 
whatever  country,  who  rejoices  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  every  friend  of  liberty  in  the  world, 
every  miserable  slave  if  he  did  but  know  it,  and 
all  the  oppressors,  as  they  may  learn  too  late. 
The  new  constitution  is  neither  an  oligarchy 
or  a  democracy.     In  what  then  is  to  consist  the 
force  of  the  government  ? 
An  oligarchy  may  be  maintained  either  by  sol- 
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dien  M  corruption.  Soldiers  ai^e  out  of  the  case 
in  England ;  for  trith  no  other  force  to  maintain 
the  government^  hundreds  of  thousands  nrould 
be  required,  while  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that,  ere 
long,  those  who  can,  when  they  please,  direct  the 
govemnfent,  will  insist  on  a  diminution  of  the 
army.  And,  as  to  corruption,  it  is  easy  to  see, 
first,  that  the  jobs  and  monopolies  which  were 
insufficient  to  preserve  the  old  constitution,  would, 
if  maintained,  be  entirely  thrown  aWay  upon  the 
much  greater  number  who  can  now  vote  for  mem^ 
hers  of  parliament;  secondly,  that  the  niew 
government  of  the  uneasy  class  will  lose  no  time 
in  catting  away  jobs  and  monopolies.  The  whig 
ministry  lately  declared,  that  the  government  of 
England  should  no  longer  be  carried  on  by  patro* 
bage :  they  will  be  made  to  keep  their  word, 
sooner  or  later. 

.  A  democracy  requires  neither  guards  nor  .cor?^ 
ruption,  being  supported  by  the  affection  of  the 
whole  people.  But  the  new  constitution  excludes 
from  legislative  power  a  great  majority  of  th^ 
people,  the  whole  body,  we  may  say,  of  the  work- 
ing classes :  it  must  want  the  force  which  maiir* 
tains  a  democracy.  . 

'  ThuS)  on  the  most  general  grounds,  we  may 
bonclude,  that  the  new  constitution  will  not  last  i 
hnt  let  us  come  to  particulars. 
'  'By  the  new  constitution,  instead  of  three,  there 
are  but  two  orders  in  the  state*    Power  has  bcaa 
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taken  from  what  was.  the  highest  ckiM^  aad  the 
mockery  of  power  from  what  wa^  the  lowest 
class.  We  must  now  spieak  only  of  two  orderSv 
the  higher  and  the  lower,  the  rulers  and  the 
governed. 

Who  formed  this  mongrel  government?  Who 
bestowed  the  power  of  legislation  upon  too  many 
for  an  oligarchy,  too  few  for  a  democracy  ?  Was 
it  the  class  who  now,  on  paper,  at  least,  are  omni* 
potent  ?  Certainly  not.  Could  they  have  extorted 
the  new  charter,  unaided  by  those  whom  it  does 
not  acknowledge?  Certainly  not.  The  reform 
bill  was  carried  by  physical  force  ;  and  those  who 
compose  the  physical  force  know  this,  are  proud 
of  it,  boast  of  it,  and  will  never  forget  it.  Did 
they  approve  of  the  bill?  As  a  step,  yes;  but 
merely  as  a  step,  declaring  that  they  had  rather 
no  bill  than  this  bill,  if  it  were  to  be  a  final  mea- 
sure. Universal  suflfrage,  was,  is,  and  will  be, 
the  object  of  the  working  classes.  Assemble  a 
body  of  them,  and  say — Is  a  pauper,  an  ignorant^ 
hungry,  gloomy  slave,  qualified  to  choose  who 
shall  make  the  laws  ^  No,  they  will  ans^'er ;  but 
with  universal  suffrage  the  law  makers  will  take 
care  that  there  be  no  paupera : .  universal  suffivge 
we  consider  a  security,  the  only  security,  for  uni- 
versal ease,  instruction  and  content.  But,  good 
people,  with  universal  suffrage,  you,  the  woiicing 
olass;  who  form  so  great  a  majority,  would  be  the 
only  olass  represented  in  .parliament ;  you  would 
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make  laws  for  tbe  sake  of  yoar  class  alone,  laws 
not  good,  perhaps  bad,  for  tbe  other  classes. — 
They  reply :  That  is  the  very  point :  your  objec- 
tion to  universal  suffri^  is  our  objection  to  a 
limited  suffrage :  the  higfaei*  class,  we  fear,  will 
make  laws  for  the  sake  of  themselves  alone,  laws 
not  good,  perhaps  bad,  for  us.  Besides,  we  are 
told  continually  by  the  classes  above  us^  that 
what  is  good  for  them  must  be  good  for  us :  we 
think  so ;  and  therefore,  say  we,  let  all  vote  for 
the  good  of  all.  Are  we  ignoitmt  ?  instruct  us : 
discontented  ?  mend  our  condition :  dishonest ; 
you  say ;  give  us  rights  and  enjoyments  to  value. 
Universal  suffrage,  we  believe,  will  do  all  this ; 
but  at  any  rate,  we,  who  know  our  strength,  are 
Asolved  to  try  the  experiment. 

Such  is  tbe  feeling  of  the  working  classes^ 
Will  the  middle  or  uneasy  class  attempt  to  pre<« 
serve  their  monopoly  of  power?  Not  without 
great  dishonesty ;  for  they  owe  their  charter  to 
the  working  class,  who  won  it  for  them  on  a 
complete  understanding,  that  it  should  be  a  step, 
and  nothing  but  a  step,  in  reform.  The  physical 
foroei  exhausted  by  three  years  of  excitement^ 
bais'not  yet  asked  for  an  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
Until  this  demand  shall  be  made,  nothing  may 
happen  to  disturb  the  subsisting  union  between 
the  middle  and  the  working  dasses ;  biit  wheh 
the  demand  shall  be  made,  if  it  be  resisted,  if  the 
petitions  of  the  majority  be  met  by  counter  petl* 
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tions  from  the  select  few,  then  must  a  violent 
quarrel  take  place  between  the  two  classes. 
Traitors  and  knaves  would  be  the  merited  terms 
bestowed  on  the  minority.  But  minorities,  wbed 
power  is  in  qnestion,  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
reproach*  If  the  new  constituency  should  have 
nothing  to  fear  except  bad  names^  they  would 
not,  probably,  compel  their  representatives  to 
*  extend  the  franchise ;  but  we  shall  readily  per- 
ceive, that  the  majority  have  a  better  assurance 
of  good  faith  in  the  minority,  than  the  right  to 
call  them  traitors  and  knaves. 

The  rulers  and  the  governed  will  no  longer  be 
separated  by  an  intervening  class.  Except  ia 
political  power,  the  less  rich  of  the  ruling  order 
are  on  a  level  with  the  less  poor  of  the  subjeA 
order.  None  of  the  circumstances  can  exist, 
which  formerly  placed  the  physical  force  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  made  the  laws.  A  daily 
and  familiar  intercourse  must  take  place  between 
the  two  orders ;  and  whatever  the  inferior  order 
may  suffer,  they  will  attribute  to  the  selfishness 
or  malice  of  the  others.  In  the  next  plftce,  the 
property  and  persons  of  the  new  ruling  order 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  new  subject  order.  Not 
that  the  position  of  the  poorest  class,  as  t6  th6 
persons  and  property  of  the  other  classes^  iA 
changed,  but  the  poorest  class  may  now  have  a 
motive  for  attacking  persons  and  property  which 
were  always  at  their  mercy*    By  the  old  consti" 
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tatioii,  power  was  giv6n  to  tndivklQal  wealth ; 
by  the  new  odc,  the  aggregate  of  wealth  will  be 
represented.    Instead  of  one  very  rich  man  pos* 
sessing  great  power,  fifty  persons  of  moderate 
wealth  will  possess  some  power.    Now  the  per- 
son and  property  of  a  great  boroughmonger  were 
not  endangered  by  any  sadden  anger  of  the  poor 
towards  him;  but  a  farmer,  a  manufacturer,  a 
dealer  of  whatever  kind  almost,  to  whom  the  new 
charter  gives  the  suffrage,  must  live  by  day  and 
night  in  the  midst  of  the  excluded,  and  his  pro- 
perty must  at  all  times  be  subject  to  attacks 
from  them.     It  is  well  known  that  the  richer 
class  of  people  at  Preston  would  have  returned 
the  heir  of  the  house  of  Stanley  at  the  election 
of  1830,  rather  than  that  very  ignorant  and  fool* 
ish  demagogue  Mr.  Hunt,  if  they  had  hot  been 
afraid  of  the  populace :   they  were  afraid  that 
their  factories  would  be  burned,  if  they  should 
take  part    against  the    popular  candidate.    In 
1830,  just  after  the  three  days  of  Paris,  the  highfer 
order  at  Preston  had  a  foretaste  of  what  the  elec- 
tive bodies  of  all  such  towns  may  expect,  when- 
ever the  lower  order  shall  be  in  state  of  excited- 
jnent.      That  the  voters    for  county    members 
should  be  affected  in  the  same  way,  seems  proba^ 
ble,  when  oil e  reflects  that  in  a  good  part  tif  the 
south  of  England  wages  have  been  raised  and 
ke|)t  up  by  means  of  stack  burhing. 
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IF  it  were  to  come  to  a  trial  of  strength  between 
the  two  parties  in  open  warfare  (which  God  for- 
bid!) the  result  must  inevitably  be  favourable  to 
the  great  majority.  Retrenchment,  which,among8t 
other  things,  means  fewer  soldiers,  is  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  new  ruling  class.    Besides, 
the  education,  as  some  call  it^  of  the  poor  has  had 
this  good  effect, — that  soldiers,  though  taken  from 
the  most  degraded  class,  have  now  some  feeling 
for  other  people,  as  well  as  some  political  notions, 
amongst  which  is  a  suspicion  that,  in  time  perhaps, 
officers  may  be  taken  from  the  ranks.    Already 
the  new  parliament  has  declared,  in  opposition  to 
the  whig  cabinet,  against  the  flogging  of  soldiers* 
Without  flogging,  degraded  men  cannot  be  made 
to  observe  military  discipline  ;  and  with  the  end 
of  flogging,  therefore,  must  come  a  better  selec- 
tion of  men  for  soldiers.    Thus,  as   the  moral 
character  of  the  soldiers  shall  improve,  as  they 
shall  learn  to  respect  themselves,  they  will  learn 
also  to  respect  others ;  and  it  will  become  more 
and  more  difiicult  to  employ  them  in  keeping 
down  the  bulk  of  the  people.    A  national  guard 
has  been  talked  of  for  the  protection  of  the  new 
ruling  order ;  but  a  national  guard,  from  which 
the  hardy  poor  were  excluded,  would  be,  as  anti^- 
jacobin  Wyndham  said  of  the  armed  shopkeepers 
forty  years  ago,  a  great  deposito/y  of  panic. 
Moreover,  there  is  the  discovery  of  barricades ; 
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im  which,  bowpvw,  I  for  one  set  leds  value  than 
most  people^  except  as  it  will  maintain  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  poorer  order  in  their  own  strengths 
Bnt  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  orderi 
18  highly  improbable.    The  proceedings  by  which 
the  reform  bill  was  carried  show,  that  the  govern- 
m^it  of  England  is  liable  to  dictation  from  the- 
physical  force,  whenever  that  force  chooses  to 
exert  itself.    I  say  England,  because  the  liability 
in  question  depends  on  a  state  of  political  eco- 
nomy,  which  is  peculiar  to  England.    In  no 
country  does  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people 
live  from  hand  to  mouth  by  pursuits  not  agricul- 
tural.    In  America,  in  Ireland,  in  any  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  except  Holland  perhaps,  a  pretty 
general  insurrection  of  the  poorer  class  might  take 
place,  and  might  even  last  some  time,  without 
producing  very  serious  consequences.   Supposing 
it  to  produce  a  temporary  stagnation,  or  even  stop- 
page, of  credit  and  business,  still  most  of  the 
people  would  have  food  at  hand,  while  the  re-t 
mainder,  being  few  in  proportion  to  the  producers 
of  food,  might  be  victualled  without  much  dif- 
ficulty.    But  in  England,  where  the  proportion 
of  rural  population  is  so  small,  where  such  great 
masses  of  the  people  are  congregated  out  of  the 
way  of  obtaining  food,  save  by  the  regular  course 
of  industry,  and  where,  by  I'eason  of  the  most 
comprehensive  combination  of  power  and  the 
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moat  miaute  dUtribution  of  employments,  the 
regular  course  of  industry  depends  so  much  upon 
confidence  and  credit;  there,  I  j^y,  any  social  con* 
yulsion,  if  it  should  last  but  a  week,  must  prodace 
a  series  of  convulsions,  one  more  violeat  than  the 
other.    Stop,  for  but  thr^e  days,  the  course  of 
credit,  trade  and  industry,  which  feeds  the  popu- 
lation of  the  great  towns  in  England,  and  in  three 
days  more  that  population  would  be  frantic :  it. is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  consequences.    But  how 
easily,  does  it  appear,  might  such  a  stoppage  occur, 
when  one  reflects  on  the  sensitive  nature  of  credit, 
on  the  misery  and  discontent  of  the  poorer  order, 
on  their  common  object,  and,  above  all,  on  their 
just  apprehension  of  the  means  by  which  the  new 
constitution  was  torn  from  the  old    oligarchy. 
During  the  interregnum,  as  it  is  called,  of  1831, 
the  walls  of  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  other  great  towns,  were  placarded  in  these 
words — "  To  stop  the  duke,  go  for  gold.'*    The 
people,  by  means  of  their  savings*  bunks,  did  go 
for  gold  to  the  bank  of  England  ;  and  so  did  help, 
at  least,  to  stop  the  duke.    Some  of  his  friends, 
selfish  mad-men,  who  thought  their  own  property 
in  land  secure  at  all  events^  aiid  some  tory  under- 
lings whose  obscurity  was  a  kind  of  protection  to 
them,  would  have  braved  this  attack  upon  credit; 
but  the  new  ruling  order,,  whose  daily  bread  rest^ 
upon  industry,  trade  and  credit,  to  whom  the. 
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rigbft  of  voting  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
pMce  and  order^  will  never,  we  may  believe,  pro- 
voke a  serions  disturbance. 

From  all  these  considerations,  only  one  con* 
elusion  can  be  drawn  ;  namely,  that  the  new  aris- 
tocracy have  no  existence  but  on  paper ;  that  if 
gratitude,  and  a  sense  of  honour,  should  not  im- 
pel them  to  extend  the  suffrage,  if  they  should  be 
deaf  to  reproach  and  to  such  reasoning  as  is  here 
presented  to  them,  they  must  yield,  nevertheless, 
to  force  or  fear,  sooner  or  later. 

Let  us  suppose  the  new  ruling  class  wise  in  time; 
that  having  wrested  power  from  an  oligarchy  by 
means  of  the  physical  force,  they  admit  all  men  to 
an  equal  share  in  the  power  of  making  laws.  That 
would  be  a  pure  democracy.  In  a  democracy,  the 
laws  are  made  by  thegreatest  number.  In  England, 
thegreatest  number  consists  of  labourers,  poor,  dis- 
contentedand  ignorant.  Thelawsof  England,tben, 
would  be  made  for  the  supposed  advantage  of  the 
poor.  To  a  very  poor  man,  whose  sole  property 
was  his  labour,  who  by  constant  labour  was  able  to. 
earn  not  more  than  enough  to  support  a  miserable 
existence,  whose  only  prospect  was  want  in  his 
did  age  and  a  career  of  wi*etcbedness  for  his 
children ;  to  a  man  in  this  condition,  laws,  which 
should  cause  a  revolution  of  property,  would  ap- 
pear the  best.  Generous  minds,  full  of  sympathy 
for  the  miserable  and  a  love  of  equality,  may  be 
blind  to  this  conclusion ;  others,  bigoted  in  at^ 
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tachmeat  to  democracy,  may  deny  its  tratby 
which,  however,  is  plain  to  those  who  think  as 
well  as  feel,  and  think  without  prejudice.  Even 
now,  some  disposition  is  shown,  aye  even  by  the 
intelligent  but  uneasy  class,  to  make  laws  whidi 
would  be  most  unjust  to  the  owners  of  some 
kinds  of  property.  I  allude  to  the  proposed  de- 
preciation of  money,  which,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  would  diminish  tiie  receipts  of  those  who 
are  entitled  to  fixed  payments.  But  if  uneasinese 
put  such  notions  into  the  beads  of  the  new  ruling 
order,  what  may  be  expected  from  the  misery  of 
those  who  would  govern  under  the  future  demo- 
cracy? The  question  is  answered  by  reference 
to  arguments  used  in  support  of  the  plan  for, de- 
preciating the  value  of  money.  ''A  great  robbery," 
say  the  advocates  of  depreciation  ^'was  com* 
mitted  thirteen  years  ago  by  the  vile  borough'^ 
mongers,  who,  by  raising  the  value  of  money, 
enabled  all  creditoi*s  to  exact  from  their  debtors 
more  than  was  due :  we  now  propose  an  act  of 
justice,  by  returning  to  the  standard  in  which  so 
many  contracts  were  made,  in  which,  above  all^ 
gi^at  part  of  the  national  debt  was  incurred  ;  bnft 
fiot  of  complete  justice,  since  this  measure  will  not 
give  back  to  its  rightful  owners  that  which  has 
been  wrongfally  taken  from  them  during  thirteen 
years."  Unquestionably,  during  thirteen  years^ 
many  receivers  of  6xed  payments  have  obtained 
more,  and  a  great  deal  more,  than  they  ever  con*- 
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tracted  to  receive ;  but  during  the  thirteen  years 
many  new  contracts  have  been  made ;  and  if  the 
value  of  money  were  now  restored  to  the  old 
standard,  the  creditors  under  these  new  contracts 
would  be  cheated,  just  as  debtors  were  cheated 
before.  To  repair  one  great  robbery,  therefore, 
another  great  robbery  is  proposed.  That  the 
robbery  which  has  been  perpetrated  was  the 
work  of  the  "  vile  boroughmongers'*  maybe  true ; 
but  see  to  what  this  argument  leads.  ''Every 
work  of  plunder  performed  by  the  vile  borough- 
mongers  is  liable  to  be  overhauled  ;*'  say  you  so  ? 
Then  what  becomes  of  the  national  debt  ?  Was 
the  capital,  of  which  the  interest  is  now  paid  by  the 
nation,  spent  for  the  good  of  the  nation  ?  Was  it 
not  squandered,  or  rather  cunningly  laid  out,  for 
the  preservation  of  boroughmongering  ?  Did  the 
nation  agree  to  replace  that  capital,  or  to  pay 
thirty  millions  a  year  for  ever  ?  When  that  debt, 
miscalled  national,  was  contracted,  the  nation  had 
no  voice  in  public  affairs.  It  follows,  that  the 
nation  is  not  bound  to  pay  a  debt  which  was  in- 
curred by  a  faction  for  anti-national  purposes. 
Nay,  further,  if  every  arrangement  of  the  borough* 
mongers  is  to  be  vitiated  by  proof  of  its  injustice, 
to  whom  belong  those  great  estates,  which  have 
been  kept  together  by  means  of  provisions  out  of 
the  public  purse,  for  daughters  and  younger  sons  ? 
To  the  nation,  which  has  paid  for  them  over  and 
over  again,  by  salaries  to  those  amongst  whom 
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tbey  must  otherwise  have  been  divided.  Once 
acknowledge  the  principle  on  which  some  of  the 
uneasy  class  now  propose  to  alter  the  value  of 
inoney^  and  there  would  be  no  end  of  confisca- 
tion. But  this  principle,  which  ^'  men  of  property 
and  education,**  being  uneasy,  are  not  afraid  to 
assert,  would  be  all  in  all  with  a  legislature 
moved  by  the  wretched.  Nor  can  one  deny, 
having  regard  to  nothing  but  the  truth,  that 
many  of  those,  who  actually  compose  the  poorer 
order  in  England,  would  gain  immensely,  by 
sponging  out  the  national  debt,  abolishing  tythes, 
and  converting  all  the  great  estates  into  national 
property,  which  should  be  sold  piecemeal  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  shillings  per  acre.  The  example 
of  France  is  before  us.  At  this  time,  indeed,  the 
poorer  order  in  France  is  very  miserable;  but 
those  who  composed  that  order  fifty  years  ago, 
the  wild  animals  of  Labruy&re,  were  deeply  in- 
debted to  confiscation ;  and  I  have  spoken  here 
only  of  that  portion  of  the  English  poor,  who 
should  obtain  land,  debt  free  and  tythe  free,  for 
twenty  shillings  per  acre. 

y  But  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
How  many  comfortable  people  must  be  made 
wretched,  by  such  a  transfer  of  property  as  would 
make  some  of  the  wretched  comfortable !  The  ge<- 
neral  transfer  of  property  from  the  rich  to  the  poor, 
which  took  place  in  France,  may  have  be^i  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  utility,  the  greatest 
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happiness  of  the  greatest  number;  but  in  the 
present  social  state  of  England,  any  large  measure 
of  confiscation  would  injure  the  majority.  So 
i>arbarous  was  the  state  of  industry  in  France 
half  a  century  back,  so  many  checks  to  produc- 
tion did  the  state  of  property  occasion,  that  a 
general  transfer  of  property,  by  removing  those 
checks  and  by  stimulating  industry,  led  at  once 
to  an  increase  of  production :  property  had 
changed  hands,  but  the  nation  was  richer  than 
before.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  where 
millions  of  people  have,  one  may  say,  been  called 
into  existence  by  machinery,  where  capital  does 
80  much  more  than  labour,  where  production  has 
been  carried  so  far,  and  depends  so  closely  on  the 
use  of  large  masses  of  capital  in  combination, 
where  the  relations  of  industry  are  become  so 
complicated  and  delicate;  here  any  legislative 
attack  upon  property  would  cause  a  decrease  of 
production.  If  property  were  rendered  insecure 
in  England,  capital,  that  it  was  possible  to  hoard, 
would  be  hoarded ;  capital,  that  was  not  fixed, 
wonld  be  moved  to  other  countries.  That  very 
skilful  application  of  capital,  that  most  produc- 
tive application  of  labour,  which  enables  less  than 
one  third  of  the  English  people  to  raise  food  for 
the  remainder,  depends  on  security  of  property. 
The  great  steam-power  of  England  would  be  next 
to  annihilated, if  property  should  become  insecure. 
Thus,  with  respect  to  England,  confiscation  is 
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synonymous  with  destruction.  Make  a  scramble 
for  propeity  in  England^  and  the  best  part  of  the 
thing  to  be  scrambled  for  would  disappear.  One 
may  imagine  the  result ;  the  scenes  of  contention 
and  suffering,  which  must  end  in  England^s ruin; 
which  might  make  England  a  hunting  field,  or  a 
place  fit  to  receive  convicts  from  America.  But 
I  pass  on,  with  a  hope  that  some  other,  having 
words  at  command,  may  describe  the  prospect  as 
plainly  as  I  now  see  it.  Who  is  there  that  does 
not  see  it,  clearly  or  vaguely  ?  Why  do  we  hear 
continually  in  England  of  apprehensions  for  the 
future,  all  the  more  serious  for  not  being  exactly 
defined  ?  And  who,  that  will  take  the  trouble  to 
think  on  this  subject,  but  acknowledges  the  black- 
ness of  the  prospect  ? 

Still,  fearful  as  is  the  prospect,  great  as  the 
danger  appears,  there  may  be  a  way  of  escape. 
The  danger  being  thoroughly  understood,  some 
means  of  averting  it  may  be  discovered.  The 
English  are  not  apt  to  despond.  In  knowledge, 
judgement  and  moral  courage,  they  surpass  all 
other  nations^  according  to  my  humble  opinion. 
But  this  occasion  will  tax  their  best  qualities  to 
the  uttermost.  In  England,  it  is  no  longer  a 
speculation  whether  democracy  be  consistent  with 
high  civilization.  This  ia  the  experiment  which 
the  English  are  about  to  try.  Who  is  there  that 
does  not  wish  them  success  ?  If  they  should 
iucceed,  then  all   the  talk  about  the  difference 
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between  old  and  new  countries  will  go  for  nothing, 
any  where  ;  and^  in  time,  the  greatest  happiness 
of  all  will  be  every  where  secured :  if  they  should 
fail,  misery  and  vice  will  be  deemed  the  natural 
lot  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind ;  and  the 
world,  save  as  England  may  suffer  by  the  experi- 
ment, must  go  on  as  before.  A  single  error  may 
eause  the  &ilure  of  this  great  experiment.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  man,  who 
has  reflected  on  the  subject,  to  make  known  his 
view  of  the  best  course  of  proceeding. 
'  The  misery  and  ignorance  of  the  bulk  of  the 
English  people  render  them  unfit  to  enjoy,  or 
rather  fit  them  to  abuse,  a  great  extension  of  the 
suffrage.  If  their  circumstances  were  as  easy  as 
those  of  the  working  class  in  America,  they  might 
be  better  instructed  than  American  workmen 
(whose  solitary  mode  of  life  is  very  unfavourable 
to  learning)  and  therefore  better  qualified  to  take 
part  in  chasing  the  legislature.  In  that  case, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  universal  suf- 
frage,  every  thing  in  its  favour  remaining  as  at 
present. 

Admitting  this,  two  practical  questions  arise. 

First — Is  it  possible,  that  arrangements  should 
be  made,  to  render  the  English  working  class 
comfortable,  satisfied,  and  as  wise,  at  least,  as  the 
working  class  in  America  ? 

Sec6ndly — Is  it  possible,  that  such  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  in  time?    Or,  in  other 
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wordsy  may  universal  suffrage  be  postponed  nntil 
such  arrangements  shall  have  produced  the  de* 
sired  effect;  until,  that  is^  the  whole  people  shall 
be  qualified,  by  ease^  content  and  knowledge,  to 
vote  for  members  of  parliament  r 

Let  both  of  these  questions  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  it  will  appear  that  democracy 
may  be  established  in  England  without  the  least 
check  to  civilization^  without  the  least  injury  to 
any^  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  all :  decide 
either  of  these  questions  in  the  negative^  and 
England  becomes^  first  a  field  of  battle,  and  then 
a  waste,  compared  with  the  present. 

The  latter  of  these  questions,  though  by  much 
the  less  difficult  to  answer^  takes  precedence  in 
the  order  of  time.  The  subject  class  may  pre- 
sently demand  universal  suffrage  ;  and  they  have 
the  means  either  of  enforcing  their  demand,  or 
of  producing  that  convulsion  to  which  universal 
suffrage  may  lead^  if  it  should  come  too  soon. 
Resistance^  then^  to  the  demand  for  universal 
suffrage  might  be  the  shortest  and  the  worst  way 
to  universal  suffrage.  Which  is  the  longest,  and 
therefore  the  best,  way  to  the  end  of  a  journey 
that  musty  at  all  events,  be  performed  either 
quickly  or  slowly  ?  But,  though  delay,  postpone- 
ment, be  the  object,  there  is  not  a  year  to  lose. 
To  hesitate  about  taking  the  long  and  the  safe 
course,  would  be  like  a  decision  in  favour  of  the 
short  and  dangerous  one.  This  is  why  the  means 
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of  postponing  universal  suffrage  without  serious 
disturbance,  deserve  to  be  considered  before 
measures  for  rendering  universal  suffrage  safe  if 
not  desirable. 

Admitting  that  a  demand  for  universal  suffrage 
would  be  irrestible  if  made  in  earnest,  there  ap- 
pears but  one  way  of  postponing  universal  suffrage ; 
namely,  by  preventing  the  demand  for  it.    Force 
being  out  of  the  question,  may  not  the  bulk  of 
the  people  be  persuaded  to  abstain  from  demand^ 
ing  that,  which^  after  a  while,  they  might  receive 
as  a  matter  of  course  ?    Government,  said  lately 
a  young  whig  nobleman  when  speaking  of  Ireland, 
must  be  feared  in  order  to  be  loved.    He  meant, 
of  course,  in  order  to  be  obeyed  ;  and  the  senti- 
inent  was  not  so  monstrous,  considering  the  igno- 
rance^ cowardice  and  slavishness,  of  the  long  op- 
pressed people  of  Ireland.    But  the  English  have 
been  '*  educated  ;**  they  are  a  brave,  though  not 
a  martial  race;  and   they  are  bent  on  moving 
onwards  to  democracy  or  ruin.    Their  govern- 
ment may  fear  them ;  but  fear  will  not  make  them 
submit  to  their  government.    For  the  first  time 
in  Europe,  the  people  must  be  guided  if  at  all,  by 
persuasion  and  kindness.    What  these  may  effect 
is  now  the  question. 

The  actors  in  this  case  must  be  a  majority  of 
the  reformed  house  of  commons,  as  soon  as  that 
house  shall  truly  represent  property  in  the  aggre* 
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gate.  Let  us  suppose  the  house  of  commons  so 
constituted,  anxious  to  persuade,  not  force,  the 
poorer  orders  to  abstain  from  demanding  univer- 
sal suffrage.  In  that  case,  what  would  the  house 
do  ?  what  would  it  leave  undone  ?  what  would 
be  its  principle  of  action  ? 

In  that  case,  the  representatives  of  the  richer 
order  would  adopt  this  principle  of  action: — 
Such  legislation  as  must  take  place,  if  parliament 
had  been  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  all  thepeo-- 
pie  being  Jit  to  exercise  the  right  of  votingm 
Jeremy  Bentham  would  have  called  it  the  post- 
ponement-of-universal-suffrage  principle :  its  effi- 
ciency will  be  seen  by  noticing  a  few  of  its  inevi- 
table consequences. 

1.  Some  radical  member  proposes,  that  build- 
ings and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  the  property 
of  the  nation,  should  be  open  to  the  public  with- 
out payment.  How  would  the  house  decide? 
Would  they  let  the  poor  visit  Westminster  Abbey, 
St.  PauFs  and  the  Tower  ?  or  would  they,  like 
former  parliaments,  vote  for  the  "  vested  rights" 
of  deans  and  door-keepers  r  According  to  the 
above  principle,  the  decision  would  be  in  favour 
of  a  right  which  has  long  been  withheld  from  the 
poor.  If  parliament  had  been  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  all  the  electors  being  fit  to  chuse 
representatives,  a  proposal  to  this  effect  would  be 
adopted  as  soon  as  made.    Such  a  measure,  pal- 
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try  as  it  might  seem  to  ''  great  statesmen,'*  would 
go  some  way  in  persuading  the  poor  to  abstain 
from  demanding  universal  suffrage. 

2.  Another  radical  observes,  that  the  parks  at 
the  west  end  of  London  are  very  pleasant  to  the 
rich  who  live  near  them;  that  the  poor,  who 
crowd  the  east  end  of  London,  would  find  a  park 
in  their-  neighbourhood  very  pleasant ;  and  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  give  them  one,  not  an  atom 
of  enjoyment  being  taken  from  the  rich.  By  a 
parliament  in  which  all  were  represented,  the 
proposal  would  be  received  with  acclamations. 
And  why  not  a  park  for  the  smoke-dried  people  of 
Manchester,  who  at  present  can  breathe  fresh 
air,  only  by  tramping  up  and  down  a  dusty  or 
muddy  road  ?  Joseph  Hume  complains  of  the 
expense.  The  abolition  of  a  few  sinecures  would 
settle  that  point.  If,  however,  public  funds  may 
not  be  diverted  to  public  purposes,  if  no  public 
money  is  to  be  spent  for  the  comfort  of  any  but 
the  rich,  then  let  the  rich  pay  for  universal  suf* 
frage:  you  would  find  it  a  dear  bargain,  Mr. 
Hume. 

3.  A  third  democratic  conservative  suggests, 
that  the  cost  of  postage  for  letters  shall  be 
defrayed  by  the  government;  that  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  shall  send  and  receive  letters  free 
of  postage.  What!  extend  to  all  the  privilege  of 
franking  ?  Yes ;  and  because,  for  one  reason,  you 
would  destroy  the  privilege  by  extending  it.    In 
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America^  universal  suffrage  promises  to  establirii 
universal  freedom  of  postage ;  and  we  are  sup- 
posing the  English  parliament  to  legislate  as  if  it 
had  been  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  But  the 
frightful  expense !  the  Americans  are  not  fright- 
ened at  the  expense;  but  they  have  no  great 
army  to  support ;  nor  would  the  English  have  to 
support  a  great  army  if  the  poorer  order  were 
gratified  by  such  measures  as  this.  Moreover, 
one  might  easily  prove  that  a  remission  of  taxes 
equal  to  the  cost  of  this  measure^  would  be  far 
less  advantageous  to  the  public  than  this  measure 
however  costly.  But,  at  all  events,  as  this  mea- 
sure would  be  approved  by  a  parliament  repre- 
senting all,  all  being  fit  to  be  represented,  so 
therefore,  would  a  parliament^  chosen  only  by  the 
richer  order,  approve  of  it,  having  regard  to  the 
postponement-of-universal-suffrage  principle. 

This  principle  is  not  new:  it  is  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  old  at  least ;  meaning,  (lo  as  you  wtmld 
he  done  by.  For  proclaiming  this  principle,  Christ 
was  crucified,  Paul  striped^  and  Sidney  beheaded. 
For  neglecting  this  principle^  England  was 
punished  by  losing  the  affection  of  America,  the 
French  nobility  by  the  loss  of  their  estates, 
Charles  Stuart  and  Louis  Capet  by  the  loss  of 
their  heads.  Do,  one  might  say  to  those  who 
will  soon  direct  the  house  of  commons,  do  unto 
the  poorer  class  as  you,  being  in  their  place,  would 
have  tbem^  in  your  place^do  unto  you*  Honestly, 
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Steadily,  boldly,  abjaring  deceit,  hesitation  and 
fear,  follow  up  this  generous  principle  of  legisla* 
tion ;  and  the  poorer  order  will  wait  for  universal 
suffrage,  though  miserable  for  a  time,  still  with 
patience. 

Supposing  the  reformed  house  of  commons 
compelled  to  adopt  this  effectual  method  of  post- 
poning universal  suffrage,  yet  they  might  be 
troubled  in  their  course  by  a  class  of  men,  whose 
object  seems  to  be  mischief  for  mischiefs  sake. 
Troubled  indeed,  but  not  more  than  troubled, 
not  checked,  still  less  stopped.  Even  the  mere 
annoyance  would  not  last  six  months.  By  pas* 
sing  a  few  bills,  such  as  a  parliament  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  content  and  instruction,  would 
surely  pass,  the  reformed  parliament  would 
destroy  that  power  to  teaze,  to  create  trouble  and 
mischief,  which  the  feebleness  and  pride  of  a 
cabinet  of  lords  has  bestowed  upon  two  classes, 
the  ignorant  demagogues  and  wild  conservatives : 
harmless  grumblers  and  broken  jobbers,  they 
would  be  called  ;  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  utterly 
forgotten,  after  one  year  of  genuine  Christian 
legislation  by  the  reformed  house  of  commons. 

The  question  that  remains,  is  by  far  more  dif- 
ficult. May  arrangements  be  made  to  qualify 
the  bulk  of  the  Elnglish  people  for  chusing  repre* 
sentatives  in  parliament  ? 

Volumes  have  been  written  to  prove,  that 
arrangements  for  that  purpose  could  not  have 
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any  permanent  effect ;  and  tons  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  reckoning  but  one  copy  of  each,  to 
suggest  various  measures  for  the  cure  of  poverty 
and  ignorance.  Hitherto,  those  who  contend 
that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  is  doomed  by 
nature  to  misery  and  degradation,  have  had  the 
best  of  the  argument.  It  is  not  necessary  on  this 
occasion  to  interfere  between  these  two  parties. 
The  question  on  which  they  dispute^  must  be 
settled  one  day  or  other.  Leaving  it  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  an  English  parliament  chosen  by  the 
whole  people,  the  present  object  is  to  ascertain 
by  what  means  the  English  poorer  order  may  be 
qualified  to  take  part  in  that  discussion.  The 
present  question,  therefore,  though  more  difficult 
than  that  which  has  been  just  examined,  is  a 
small  practical  question,  when  compared  with 
that  great  abstract  question  which  divides  the 
Malthusians  and  their  opponents:  it  relates  only 
to  one  generation.  Truly,  if  a  way  should  be 
found  to  bestow  comfort  and  knowledge  upon  one 
generation  of  the  poorer  class,  that  might  be  a 
step  to  the  permanent  cure  of  misery  and  vice ; 
but  sufficient  for  th(^  day  is  the  evil  thereof:  the 
present  difficulty  is  great  enough,  though  tri6ing, 
it  may  be,  when  compared  with  the  other,  l^t 
us  then  limit  the  question. 

May  arrangements  be  made  to  bestow  comfort 
and  knowledge  on  one  generation  of  the  English 
poorer  class  ? 
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Yes,  without  doubt,  says  a  believer  in  the 
oiDiiipotence  of  education ;  increase  the  number 
of  schools  for  the  poor,  and  of  mechanics' institu- 
tions ;  send  teachers  into  the  rural  districts ; 
take  off  the  taxes  on  knowledge  ;  proceed — 

Stop  friend  ;  all  this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
done  with  a  view  to  the  postponement  of  univer- 
sal suffrage. 

He  continues :  *  Then  you  suppose  the  poor 
taught,  that  their  own  comfort  depends  on  them- 
selves, that  their  well-being  is  in  their  own 
hands,  that,  by  prudently  keeping  their  numbers 
under  the  demand  for  their  services,  they  may 
exact  high  wages, — 

Stop  again :  All  this  is  good,  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  permanent  well-being  of  the  labour- 
ing class  ;  but  the  greatest  imaginable  prudence, 
though  made  universal  to-morrow,  would  have 
no  effect  on  wages  for  twenty  years  to  come. 
Would  you  prudently  get  rid  of  children  already 
bom  ?  If  not,  you  propose  to  teach  prudence,  the 
highest  wisdom,  to  a  miserable  race,  without 
leisure,  over-worked,  anxious  and  discontented ; 
to  make  the  cart  drag  the  horse;  to  produce  a 
cause  by  means  of  its  own  effect.  Prudence, 
wisdom,  is  the  end  ;  the  means,  high  wages,  lei- 
sure, peace  of  mind  and  instruction.  A  world  of 
trouble  has  been  wasted  in  the  endeavour  to 
instruct  the  wretched.  You  must  begin  at  the 
beginning.    Bestow  ease  on  the  working  class^ 
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and  then,  indeed,  you  may  teach  them  to  dread 
the  return  of  misery.    The  first  step  is  to  raise 
wages.    **  When  we  deliberate  about  the  means 
of  introducing  intellectual  and  moral  excellence 
into  the  minds  of  the  principal  portion  of  the 
people,  one  of  the  first  things  which  we  are  bound 
to  provide  for,  is  a  generous  and  animating  diet 
The  physical  causes  must  go  along  with  the 
moml ;  and  nature  herself  forbids,  that  you  should 
make  a  wise  and  virtuous  people  out  of  a  starving 
one.    Men   must   be  happy  themselves,  before 
they  can  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others ;  they 
must  have  a  certain  vigour  of  mind  before  they 
can,  in  the  midst  of  habitual  sufiering,  resist  a 
presented  pleasure:  their  own  lives  and  means 
of  well-being  must  be  worth  something,  before 
they  can  value,  so  as  to  respect,  the  life  or  well- 
being  of  any  other  person.    This  or  that  indi* 
vidual  may  be  an  extraordinary  individual,  and 
exhibit  mental  excellence  in  the  midst  of  wretch- 
edness ;    but  a  wretched  and  excellent  people 
never  yet  has  been  seen  on  the  fece  of  the  earth. 
Though  far  from  fond  of  paradoxical  expressions, 
we  are  tempted  to  say  that  a  good  diet  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  good  education ;  for  in  one  very 
important  sense,  it  is  emphatically  true.    In  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  all  education  is  impo* 
tent  without  it.**  * 

*  Art.  Education,  Supplement  to  the  Bncyclop«dia  Britan- 
nica^  by  Junes  Mill,  Esq. 
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The  first  step  is  to  raise  wages.  Bat  how  shall 
wages  be  raised,  except  either  by  increasing  the 
amoant  of  employment  or  by  diminishing  the 
nomber  of  labourers  ?  In  no  other  way,  beyond 
a  doubt ;  not  by  strikes  at  Manchester,  nor  by 
Sanng  fires  in  Kent ;  not  by  spade  husbandry,  nor 
by  paper  money ;  not  by  giving  books  to  hungry 
paupers,  half-starved  weavers  and  parish  appren- 
tices, nor  by  accumulating  more  capital,  and 
wasting  it  on  foreign  loans  and  far  off  ruinous 
speculations;  but  by  increasing  the  proportion 
which  employment  bears  to  labour.  How  to 
raise  immediately  the  proportion  which  employ** 
ment  bears  to  labour,  and  to  maintain  the  higher 
proportion  for  twenty  years  or  so;  this  is  the 
question  on  which,  if  I  have  taken  a  just  view  of 
Uie  political  prospects  of  the  English,  depends 
their  existence  as  a  wealthy  and  civilized  nation. 

Here  I  must  refer  to  the  note,  in  which  I  have 
sought  to  explain  the  coincidence  in  England  of 
overflowing  wealth  with  extensive  uneasiness  and 
wide-spread  misery.  In  order  to  raise  wages 
immediately,  the  field  for  the  employment  of 
English  capital  and  labour  must  be  enlarged; 
idiereby  profits,  and  the  rewards  of  many  ser-^ 
vices  not  called  labour,  would  be  raised  at  the 
same  time  as  the  wages  of  labour.  The  whole 
world  is  before  you.  Open  new  channels  for  the 
most  productive  employment  of  English  capital. 
Let  the  English  buy  bread  from  every  people 
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that  has  bread  to  sell  cheap.  Make  England,  for 
all  that  is  produced  by  steam^tbe  workshop  of  the 
world.  If,  after  this,  there  be  capital  and  people  to 
spare,  imitate  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  take  a  lesson 
from  the  Americans,  who,  as  their  capital  and  po- 
pulation increase,  find  room  for  both  by  means  of 
colonizatioq.  You  have  abundance,  superabund^ 
ance,  of  capital :  provide  profitable  employment 
for  it,  and  you  will  improve  the  condition  of  all 
classes .  at  once.  Instead  of  lending  your  sar* 
plus  capital  to  foreign  states,  or  wasting  it  in 
South  American  *  mines,  whereby  no  additional 
employment  is  given  to  English  labour,  rather, 
like  the  Americans,  invest  it  in  colonization  ;  so 
that,  as  it  flies  off,  it  may  take  with  it,  and  em* 
ploy,  a  corresponding  amount  of  surplus  labour, 
if  there  be  any.  How  this  might  be  done,  and 
\kOW  capital  so  invested,  might  be  recovered  at 
pleasure,  is  stated  elsewhere,  but  cannot  be  tho- 
roughly understood  by  Englishmen  till  they  shall 
learn  the  causes  of  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
social  condition  of  America.  These,  also,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  in  some  of  the  following 
notes.  May  the  explanation  assist  to  point  out 
a  way,  by  which  the  English  shall  escape  from 
that  corrupting  and  irritating  state  of  political 
economy,  which  seems  fit  to  precede  the  dissolu- 
tion of  empires  I 
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NarE  VI. 

FRBS  TRADB  IN  CORN^  AS  A  BIBANS  OF  BNLARGINO 
THB  FIBLD  OF  BMPLOYMBNT  FOR  BNGU8H 
CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Subject  of  this  note  staied^-wide  difference  between 
facts  in  America  and  the  English  theory  qf 
rent — American  theory  of  rent — various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  competition  for  the  use  qf  land 
— facts — effects  qf  a  free  com  trade  on  the 
several  kinds  qf  competition  for  the  use  qf  land 
— with  cheap  bread,  the  rental  qf  England  must 
be  greater — gradual  repeal  qf  the  com  laws 
hurtful,  for  a  time,  to  landlords  and  farmers  ; 
and  not  useful  to  any  class  of  labourers^sudden 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  beneficial  to  all  classes. 

With  respect  to  the  foreign  com  trade  of  Eng*' 
land,  there  is  but  one  point  left  for  examination. 
The  risk  of  depending  on  foreigners  for  the  staff 
of  life,  the  wisdom  of  protecting  domestic  agri*^ 
coltare,  the  folly  of  importing  com  from  abroad 
when  you  can  reap  it  on  your  own  native  soil, 
the  injustice  of  allowing  foreign  farmers,  who 
are  lightly  taxed,  to  compete  in  your  own  market 
with  your  own  farmers,  who  are  heavily  taxed ; 
ail  these  fallacies  having  been  thoroughly  exposed 
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by  English  writers ;  and  the  mischievous  influ- 
ence of  the  corn  laws  in  limiting  the  English 
field  of  production  being  felt,  if  not  understood, 
by  the  new  ruling  order,  no  one  doubts  that  the 
reformed  parliament,  as  soon  as  it  shall  truly 
represent  the  new  class  of  voters,  will  establish  a 
free  trade  in  corn.  But  an  important  question 
remains ;  whether  the  corn  laws  ought  to  be 
repealed  suddenly  or  by  degrees.  Now  th6 
object  of  what  follows  is  to  show,  and  princi- 
pally, by  torrecting  an  error  into  which  English 
political  economists  have  been  led  by  their  igno* 
ranee  of  America,  that  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  if  gradual,  would,  for  a  time,  be  injurious 
to  farmers  and  landlords,  without  being  very 
useful  to  any  class  of  labourers;  but  if  sudden, 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  those  classes,  and  to 
the  landlords  in  particular. 

That  whatever  is  good  for  a  portion  of  society 
must  be  good  for  all,  is  a  general  principle  or 
rule ;  and  no  one  denies  that  the  repeal  of  the 
English  corn  laws  would  be  good  for  some  classes 
of  Englishmen.  On  general  grounds,  therefore, 
it  would  follow,  that  a  free  trade  in  com  must  be 
beneficial  to  all  Englishmen.  The  fact  may  be 
at  variance  with '  this  priwiflr /acie  conclusion;  but 
if  so,  it  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ; 
and  those  who  maintain  the  exception  are  bound 
to  prove  that  it  exists.  Yet  what  has  been  the 
course  pursued  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
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corn  laws  ?  Both  parties  have  taken  for 
granted,  and  have  built  all  their  arguments  on 
the  bare  assumptioii;  that,  in  proportion  as  a  free 
trade  in  corn  must'b^  beoefi6ial  to  owners  of 
capital  and  labour,  it  would  be  injurious  to 
owners  of  land.  As  in  stating  that  high  Wages 
miist  necessarily  cause  low  profits,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  master  depends  on  the  misery  of  the 
worktnari,  so,  in  this  case,  the  English  economists 
have  taken  pains  to  set  different  classes  by  the 
ears.  The  fifteenth  edition  of  the  celebrated 
Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laivs^  which  contains  all 
the  common  arguments  for  and  ajg;ainst  free  trade 
in  corn,  begins  thus :  '^  For  whose  benefit  are  the 
corn  laws  ?  — ^  ilf an(/e«//y,  of  those  who  supper^ 
them,  the  landlords.**  Those  laws  are,  no  doubt, 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords ;  but  so 
clbse  a  reasoner  as  Colonel  Thompson,  will  admit, 
that  between  the  intention  and  the  fact  there  may 
be  a  wide  difference.  He  concludes  his  very  able 
work,  as  he  begins  it,  by  asserting  that  '*  the 
landlords  are  kept  at  the  public  expense/*  It 
may  be  so;  but  where  is  the  proof?  Take  it  for 
granted,  most  of  the  ec6nomists  and  landlords 
would  answer.  I  venture  to  say,  no :  on  the  con- 
trary! notice  the  bare  assertion,  which  you  would 
substitute  for' proof,  in  order  to  show  that  an 
argument,  having  for  object  to  establish  that  a  free 
trade  in'  corn  would  be  good  for  the  owners  of 
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land  as  well  as  for  the  owners  of  capital  and 
labonr^  is  not>  upon  the  face  of  it,  irrational. 

The  way  in  which,  it  is  said,  free  trade  in  corn 
would  injure  the  landlords,  is  by  a  diminution  of 
their  rents.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the 
enquiry,  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  rent. 

This  point  is  already  settled  by  the  Engtiih 
economists.  When,  say  they,  the  increase  of 
capital  and  population  leads  to  the  cultinttion  of 
inferior  land,  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  superior  land.  This  payment,  which  is 
always  equal  to  the  difibrence  betwe^i  the  greater 
and  less  natural  productiveness  of  more  and  less 
fertile  soils,  constitutes  rent.  Other  things,  they 
add,  enter  into  rent,  vulgarly  speidcing,  such  as 
the  interest  which  the  tenant  payis  for  the  use  of 
the  landlord's  capital  fixed  in  buildings  and 
improvements;  but,  speaking  philosophically, 
rent  is  a  payment  for  leave  to  use  land  of  sope^ 
rior  natural  fertility,  and  nothing  else  ia  rent. 

According  to  this  statement,  we  should  have 
to  deduct  from  the  rental  of  England : — 

1.  The  interest  of  hundreds  of  millions'  of 
capital,  fixed  on  the  land  *  and  the  property  of 
those  who  own  the  land  : — 

2.  All  that  is  paid  for  the  superior  position  of 
some  land  ;  that  is,  the  greater  viqinity  to  manure 
and  a  market. 

3.  All  that  is  paid,  over  the  payment  for  sope- 
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perior  natiiitkl  fertility,  for  accottiinodatioa  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages. 

4.  All  that  is  paid  for  land  nsed  for  purposes 
of  {Measure  and  amusement,  such  as  gardens  and 
pleasote  grounds,  the  tenants  of  whibh  look,  not 
Id  profit,  bat  t6  gratification. 

.64  All  that  is  paid  for  the  use  of  land  as  build- 
ing giiniBd* 

But  it  may  be,  that  all  these  payments  under 
the  liame  of  rent,  amount  to  a  great  deal  more 
tiian  what  is  paid  for  the  superior  natural  fer- 
tility of  land.  If  so,  r^nt,  philosophically  speak- 
ing, is  but  a  small  fraction  of  rent  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

The  philosophical  theory  of  rent  is  made  to 
reati  by  all  the  English  economists,  on  a  state- 
ment directly  at  variance  with  the  truth;  namely, 
that  little  or  no  rent  is  ever  paid  in  countries 
where  the  most  fertile  land  may  be  obtained  for 
a  trifle  in  unlimited  quantities.  Befdre  contra* 
dieting  this  statement,  it  will  be  well  to  show, 
by  two  exampleii  out  of  hundreds,  how  emphati- 
cally it  is  made. 

"  So  long,**  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  as  a  part  only 
of  the  best  land  is  required  for  cultivation,  all 
that  is  uncultivated  yields  nothing ;  that  is, 
nothing  which  has  any  value.  It  naturally 
.therefore,  remiuns  unappropriated,  and  any  man 
may  have  it  who  undertakes  to  render  it  produc- 
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tive.  During  this  time  laqd^  speaking  correctly, 
yields  no  rent."* 

"On  the  first  settlement**  say3  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
"of  any  country  abounding  in  large  tracts  of  unap- 
propriated land,  no  rent  is  ever  paid;  and  for  this 
obvious  reason,  that  no  pei*8on  will  pay  rent  for 
what  may  be  obtained  in  unlimited  quantities  for 
nothing.  Thus  in  New  Holland,  where  there  is 
an  ample  supply  of  fertile  and  unappropriated 
land,  rent  will  not  be  heard  of  until  the  best  lands 
are  cultivated  **+  Again  ,**  i  n  New  Holland,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  and  generally  in  all  situations  in 
which  no  rent  is  paid,  and  the  best  of  the  good 
lands  only  are  cultivated.** 

Statements  to  the  like  effect  might  be  quoted 
from  every  treatise  on  rent  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  England. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  town  of  Sydney  in 
New  Holland,  the  rent  of  land  is  nearly  as  high 
as  in  London  ;  that  a  very  high  rent  is  paid  for 
land  in  Hobarts  Town,  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  in 
Montreal,  in  the  new  town  of  York,  Upper  Canada, 
and  in  every  town  of  the  United  States,  not  ex- 
cepting those  which  have  been  created  within 

these  two  years ;  that  in  the  immediate  neigh- 

•  •  •  V 

*  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  Sec.  Rent,  p.  31|  Sd  edit. 

t  Professor  M'CuUoch's  Principles  of  Politicf^  Economy^ 
cbap.  R&it,  p  433«  2d  edit. 
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bourhood  of  all  such'  towB$  a  'coaBiderable  rent  19  ^ 
paid  for  garden  ground  and  accommodation  Iwd ; 
and  tbat  in  all  ne\f^  settlements^  whether  American^ 
or  Australian,  adhere  there  (osre  hut  few  roads,  the 
competition  for  land  in  the  0eigbbour.bood  of  a 
market^  or  of  a  road  which  leads  to  a  market^  is , 
80  great,  tbat  all  such  land,  unless  it  be  utterly- 
sterile^  is  reckoned  mQre  valuable  than  the  mpst. 
fertile  land  far  from  a  market,  and  either  yields 
rent  accordingly,  or  enables  its  owner  to  take  a 
greater  produce  to  market,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  The  most  ample  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion will  be  found  in  every  published  account 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
publi^ed  histories  of  mo^t  of  the  United  States^; 
and  in  every  bopk  of  travels  in  America  whicb 
notices  the  value  of  land.  There  have  been  pub-» 
lisbedy  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  certainly,  not 
less  than  three  hundred  volumes,  each  of  which 
cont^.ns  evidence  of  the  greatly  superior  value  of 
ome  land  in  countries,  where  the  most  fertile 
land  may  be  obtaiuied  in  unlimited  quantities  for 
next  to  nothing;  and  showing  too,  that  in  all 
such  cases,  the  value  of  land  depends,  hardly  at 
all  on  superior  natural  fertility,  but  almost 
entirely  on  greater  vicinity  to  labour  for  raising 
produce  and  to  a  market  for  disposing  of  it. 
There  are  so  many  witnesses  to  this  fact,  whose 
evidence  is  so  much  alike,  that  I  should  take  froiii 
the  force  of  their  united  testimony  by  quoting  a 
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part  of  it.*  All  good  private  librariM  in  Engiand 
aboQiid  in  such  evid^ioe^  as  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr. 
M^uUooh  wonld  acknowledge  itfker  one  hoar's 
search  in  bo(du  relating  to  *^  new  conntries.^  If 
nature  had  provided  markets  in  waste  eonntrks, 
or  if  mankind  conld  fly^  easily  carrying  great 
weights  through  the  air^  then,  indeed,  the*  value 
of  latid  used  in  producing  food  for  market,  would 
depend  on  superior  natural  fertility,  and  where 

# 

unlimited  quantities  of  the  most  fertile  land 
might  be  obtained  fbr  nothing,  without  flying  too 
far,  no  rent  would  be  paid  for  tiie  use  of  land  in 
producing  food  for  market.  Even  in  that  case, 
however,  rent  would  be  paid  for  the  use  of  land 
in  various  other  ways,  as  for  gardens  and  build- 
ings. As  it  is,  land  speculators  in  Australia, 
Canada  and  America,  calculate  that,  because,  in 
new  settlements,  the  diffiBrence  between  different 
portions  of  land  in  respect  to  advantages  of  posi« 
tion  must  necessarily  be  very  great,  therefore,  in 
a  new  settlement,  the  difference  of  value  between 
different  portions  of  land  must  necessarily  be 
very  great.  TbtiS  it  frequently  happens,  that 
when  one  of  the  western  states  of  America,  or 
some  land-jobbing  company,  fines  on  a  spot  in 
the  wilderness  as  fit  for  a  town,  marks  out  the 

*  For  another  purpose^  there  is  collected  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  2>  a  number  of  facts,  which  establish  that  rent,  and  a  high 
rent  too>  is  paid  in  new  countries,  where  unlimited  quantities 
of  fertile  land  may  be  obtained  for  a  trifle. 
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fiBtore  straeto  by  notobes  od  the  trees^  aind  fixes  a 
day  lor  s^ing  tbe  district  in  lots  by  atictioD, 
hwidreds^f  people  congregate^  build  booses  np&n 
wheels  ^ak6  mnke  r^Aj  for  the  sale  by  estimatiDg 
the  fotare  different  values  of  the  different  lots. 
Captain  Basil  Hall  describes  admirably  one  case  of 
thto  sort,  in  which  twelve  hundred  people  bad  as- 
sembled id  the  forest  and  built  seventy  moveable 
hcmses,  weeks  before  the  day  of  8ale«  The  different 
lots  of  land  soM  dt  such  auctions  are^  j^enerally,  of 
prettyequal  natural  feitiitty,  being  equally  covered 
by  denseibrest  of  the  same  klnd^of  trees }  yet,  while 
still  covered  by  thb  forest,  tbey  sell  for  very  dif- 
fiN«it  prices.  And  this  is  the  cftscb  not  only  with 
respect  to  town  lots,  but  also'  as  to^  lots  which 
it  is  foreteen  will  be,  thoclgb  not  in  the  future 
town^  tQore  or  less  distant  f r6ni  ^tHe  future  market. 
In  fiact,  the  greatest  tirade  in' Aaerica,  that  of 
land*jobbing,  by  which  more  fortunes  'have  been 
made  than  by  any  other:  a  trttde  in  wMch  three 
ant  of  four  Americans  engage  at  some  period  of 
their  lives,  either  singly  or  in  companies;  this 
trade^by  which  ^ven  a  iLondon  company  has^  lately 
made  immense  profits  in  Canada,  which  last  year 
produced  to  th6  American  government^  the 
greatest  of  land-jobbers,  nearly  700,0001. ;  this 
trade  of  land-jobbing,  of  which  it  would  seem  that 
th»  English  economists  have  never  heard,  depends 
priiwipally  upon  the  superior  value  which,  in 
countries  where  unlimited  quantities  of  the  most 
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fertile  land  may  be  obtained  for  a  trifle,  land 
derives  from  superior  position.  The  English 
theory  of  rent,  therefore,  whether  correct  or 
not  is  made  to  rest  upon  a  great  mistatemdnt  of 
fact. 

Now  the  American  theory  of  rent  is  this.  Rent 
consists  of  a  yearly  payment  for  the  use  of  land. 
But  much  land,  which  might  be  turned. to  all  the 
pu  i;poses  of  man,  yields  no  rent.  Land,  for  instance, 
on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,*  or  far  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  still  uninhabited, 
yields  no  rent ;  and  never  will  yield  a  rent  until 
there  shall  be  people  desirous  to  use  it.  Indeed, 
no  one  would  pay  for  the  use  of  land,  which  no 
other  person  was  desirous  to  use.  Rent,  there- 
fore, arises  from  competition  for  the  use  of  land. 

Competition  for  the  use  of  land  is  of  various 
kinds  and  of  various  degrees. 

First,  touching  the  kinds  of  competition ;  these 
are  various,  because  land  is  used  for  various 
purposes.  In  £ngland  land  is  used  for  growing 
com,  for  breeding  and  fattening  cattle,  for  pro- 
ducing milk,  kitchen  vegetables  and  fruit,  for  the 

*  Though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sale  described  by  Captaio 
Hall,  a  London  <:ompany  lately  offered  to  the  British  govero- 
ment  195,0002.  for  500,000  acres  of  land  on  this  desert  coast. 
The  offer  was  made,  with  a  view  to  profit  by  the  sale,  at  very 
enhanced  prices,  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  future 
market :  why  the  offer  was  refused,  may  be  seen  in  the  Ap* 
pendix>  No.  3. 
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growth  of  timber  and  other  raw  materials  of 
sereral  manafactares, /orthe  sites  of  warehouses, 
factories,  honses  in  towns,  villas  and  mansionsi 
for  pleasure  grounds,  parks  and  game-preserves, 
besides  an  infinity  of  other  purposes. 

The  degrees  of  competition  vary  with  the 
various  kinds  of  competition.  The  highest  degree 
of  competition  occurs  near  the  ei^changes  of  such 
towns  as  Liondon,  Liverpool  and  New  York.  •  In 
those  spots  land  is  measured,  not  by  the  acre,  but 
by  the .  yard  and  foot ;  and  yields,  or  is  worth,  a 
rent  which  may  be  called  enormous,  compared 
with  the  highest  rent  ever  paid  for  the  use  of  land 
in  producing  food.  No  competition  whatever 
occurs  in  such  spots  as  Dartmoor,  for  example,  or 
the  tops  of  mountains  in  Wales,  where  soil  and 
climate  are  equally  unfit  for  residence,  for  pro* 
ducing  food  and  for  every  other  human  purpose. 

Such  spots  yield  no  rent ;  and  any  one  might 
appropriate  them,  if  the  actual  proprietors  were 
not  induced  to  maintain  their  titles  by  a  vagiie 
hope  of  mineral  discoveries,  or  for  the  vain  plea- 
sure.of  calling  their  own,  though  without  the  least 
advantage^  so  much  more  of  the  Earth's  surface. 
The  lowest  degree  of  competition  occurs  on  these 
8pot«,  which  are  so  distant  from  towns  and  roads 
as  to  be  unfit  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  and  of  which  the  produce,  owing 
to  a  bad  soil  or  climate,  or  both,  as  well  as  to 
distance  from  markets  and  manure,  is  little  more 
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than  stiftcient  ta cover  the  expenceof  cultivation. 
This  Unrest  degree  of  competitton  may  prodoee  a 
rent  of  some  pence  per  acifi ;  while  the  highest 
degree  of  competition  yields  a  rent  of  some 
thousand  pounds  per  aere.  .  Between  these  two 
extremes,  various  amounts  of  rent  are  produced 
by  various  degrees  of  competttion. 

This  view  of  the  subject  will  be  made  more 
dear  by  reference  to  some  facts. 

1.  Part  of  Dengy  Hundred  in  Essex  consists 
of  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  unifonnly 
6f  the  greatest  natural  fertility ;  not  merely  pro* 
ducing  large  crops,  but,  since  the  soil  is  light  as 
well  as.  ridiy  producing  tttem  with  a  small  outlay 
ofoapital*.  Farther,  between  this  land  and  the 
metropolis  there  is  easy  water  communication ;  so 
timf  manure  is  easily  obtained  and  the  produce 
is  easily  conveyed  tn  the  best  market.  Yet^  for 
thisi  land,  the  average  rent  paid,  deducting  tjrthes, 
is  not,  moriQfthan  twenty-five 'shillings  per  acre  t 
while  forhind^not  more,  fertile,  in  some  parts  of 
Wtirwidcshire,  nsed  only  for  producing  food,  and 
not  nearer  than  the  Essex  fermis  to  manure  and  a 
market,  a  rent  of  from  two  to  three  pounds  per 
aer6:  is.  obtained.  That  the  produce  of  the  Essex 
laad  is  greater  even  than  that  of  the  land  in  War^ 
wicksUire,.  is  shown  by  the  higher  amount  paid  for 
compositioh  of  tythes  in  the  former  case.  But 
bow  are  we  to  explain  the  deference  of  rent  ?  Of 
mere  theorists  the  most  profound  would  be  at  a 
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loss:tpiu»ooimt  for'  thd  lower  talue  of  tbe  land  in 
fiflttx:  it  is  explained  by  the  aohealthioess  of  the 
fiasex  mardiesV^  which  hidi&poses  farmers  to  settle 
there ;  tK)  that  whea  the  lease  of  a  farm  expires, 
AMst  no  one  bids  against  the  old  teaant,  6r  no 
one  bids  more  than  the  old  rent.  Many  con^ 
siderable  fortunes,  accordingly,  have  been  made 
by  formers  in  that  part  of  Essex,  who  retained  as 
profit  much  of  what  they  or  others  woald  have 
paid  £Dr  rent,  if  the  competition  for  farms  had 
been  as  great  in  the  tlunly^peopled  Essex  marshes 
as  it  S'  in  the  healthy  and  populous  county  of 
Warwick.  This  ciredmstance,. though  not  bear- 
ing on  any  of  the  Idnds  of  competition  mentioned 
dbDTe,!38  remarkably  illustrative  of  the  doctrine, 
that  different  .kiiids  and  degrees  of  competition 
arise  from  vaHous  oanses. 

2.  ^1  the  land  for  saiAe  miles  soutli,ea8t  and  west 
of  Dunkirk.  (Downnhurch)  in  France,  consratlr  na- 
turally of  downs  of  loose  sand,  blown  up  from  a 
gaining  searshore  on  to  a  deep  subsoil  of  sand, 
without  water,  and  as  sterile  as  tbSe  most  naked 
roclu  Yet  in  this  district  the  rent  of  land  is 
considerably  higher  than  in  the  very  fertile  dis- 
trict whichi  on  the  flf>{Kisite  coast  of  fiagland, 
divides,  tbe  Isle  of  Thanet  from  the  rest  ntf  Keikt. 
Why }  .  If  rent  be  paid  because,  as  Mr.  Mill  says, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  chapter  on  rent,  ^^  land  is 
of  di&rent  degrees  of  fettility,''  we  should  go  on 
to  say,  because  the  English  knd  is  natuniliy 
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Sterile,  while  the  French  land  is  naturally  rich. 
The  fact,  however,  is  this ;  at  least  this  is  the  way, 
in  which  the  people  about  Dunkirk  account  for 
the  high  rents  yielded  by  their  naturally  sterile 
land.  Time  was  when  the  district  was  uninhabited, 
and  then,  of  course,  no  rent  was  paid.  But  a 
church  having  been  built  on  the  barren  downs, 
and  its  patron  saint,  Eloi,  being  in  great  repute, 
pilgrims  flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of  France 
and  the  Low  Countries.  By  this  means  a  town 
was  established.  In  time  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  constructed  a  port ;  roads  were  next*  made 
from  the  port  across  the  downs  to  the  populous 
highlands  which  had  once  formed  the  sea  shore, 
and  afterwards  canals  in  various  directions  ;  the 
flatness  and  softness  of  the  sandy  district  offering 
great  facilities  for  canal-cutting.  In  the  end,  the 
means  of  communication  became  more  abundant 
in.  this  district  than  in  any  other  part  of  France, 
as  they  are  still :  and  the  result  was,  that  the  po- 
pulation of  the  district  became  very  great,  towns 
and  villages  being  built  at  a  short  distance  from 
each  other ;  that  by  means  of  canals,  clay  and 
other .  manures  were  easily  obtained,  and  being 
applied  to  the  sand  rendered  it  more  productive 
than  this  ancient  highlands  of  chalk  ;  whilst  those 
canals,  again,  afforded  great  facilities  for  taking 
produce  to  market.  In  this  way,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  market  becoming  less  and  less  by 
means  of  art,  the  naturally  sterile  downs  about 
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Dunkirk,  which  have  never  been  used  except  for 
producing  food,  became  more  valuable,  subject  - 
to  a  higher  degree  of  competition,  than  the  rich 
marsh  lands  between  Sandwich  and  Reculver,  on 
which  the  population  is  scanty  and  of  which  every 
acre,  in  comparison  with  any  psirt  of  the  French 
Low  Countries,  is  distant  from  market. 

3.  The  garden  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thbmes,  not  far  from  London,  are  worth  four  or 
five,  and  in  some  cases  ten,  times  as  much  as  al* 
Invial  land  of  equal  natural  fertility,  which  is 
either  more  distant  from  manure  and  a  market, 
or  which,  though  nearer  to  manure  and  a  market, 
is  not  required  to  supply  a  demand  for  produce  of 
a  perishable  nature.  Thousands  of  like  cases 
might  be  cited. 

4.  Of  late  years,  in  England,  many  cases  have 
occurred,  in  which  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
between  a  town  and  mere  farm  land  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  having  enabled  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  to  use  such  farm  land  for  gardens,  for 
the  keep  of  cows,  for  turningout  horses,  and  other 
purposes  of  utility  or  pleasure,  has  caused  the 
rent  of  such  land  to  rise,  with  a  corresponding 
fall  in  the  rent  of  accommodation  land  on  the 
town  side  of  the  river.  In  these  cases  a  bridge, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  natural  fertility, 
causes  a  higher  rent  in  one  place,  and  a  lower 
rent  in  another,  by  means  of  higher  and  lower 
dej'ree  of  competition  for  the  use  of  land. 
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5.  Every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  rural  affitirs 
in  England  or  Scotland  must  know  of  cases,  in 
which  the  making*  of  a  canal  or  a  road  has  ibised 
the  rent  of  land  throughout  the  borders  of  the 
new  line  of  communication.  In  such  cases,  what 
the  tenant  saves  by  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
nure, and  of  taking  produce  to  market,  fells  to 
the  landlord  in  the  shape  of  rent :  in  such  cases, 
a  higher  rent  may  be  paid  with  the  same  profit  as 
before,  and  is  paid  because  a  higher  degree  of 
competition  has  taken  place. 

6.  But  how  much  more  striking  is  the  increase 
of  rent  on  and  around  some  parts  of  the  borders 
of  new  lines  of  communication,  which  are  chosen 
fortbe  sites  of  towns  or  villages.  In  these  cases 
ground  rents,  garden  rents  and  accommodation 
rents,  are  now  paid  for  land  which  before  yielded 
rent  for  only  the  second  degree,  perhaps,  of 
natural  fertility ;  such  higher  rents  being  paid 
because  some  of  the  highest  degrees  of  competi- 
tion have  been  created  where  only  the  lowest 
degree  existed  before.  The  land  around  every 
English  town,  which  has  much  increased  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  furnishes  to  numbers  an 
example  of  this  kind  with  which  they  must  be 
familiar ;  a  case  in  which,  through  the  inci'ease  of 
wealth  and  population,  land  which  formerly 
yielded  only  garden  and  accommodation  rent 
now  yields  building  rent ;  land,  which  formerly 
yielded  only  a  farming  rent,  now  yields  garden 
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and  accommodation  rent ;  and  land^  still  lised 
for  forming,  is  more  productive  with  the; same 
cost,  or  as  productive  with  less  cost,  and  is  there- 
fore worth  a  higher  rent,  in  consequence  of  more 
manure  and  a  greater  demand  for  farm  produce 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  mere  forming  land. 
7.  On  that  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean formerly  subject  to  the  Genoese  republic, 
very  little  com  and  no  meat  was  ever  produced : 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Appennines,  in  Piedmont, 
there  are  districts  which  produce  scarce  any 
thing  but  com  and  cattle ;  and  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  those  districts  is  consumed  in  the  Genoese 
territory.  Yet  the  rent  of  land,  on  the  moun- 
tainous coast  of  the  Gulph  of  Genoa,  was  a  few 
years  back,  and  probably  still  is,  considerably 
rhigber  than  in  those  very  fertile  districts  of  Pied- 
mont, from  which  the  Genoese  derive  a  part  of 
their  food.  This  difference  of  rent  is  easily 
explained.  In  Piedmont,  there  was  no  competi- 
tion for  the  use  of  land,  except  in  producing 
corn  and  meat.  The  soil  of  Genoa  being  unsuited 
to  the  production  of  com  and  meat,  the  Genoese 
turned  their  industry  into  the  channels  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  whereby  they  were  ena- 
bled to  obtain  corn  and  meat  from  foreign  soilfif. 
Obtaining  corn  and  meat  with  an  outlay  of 
capital,  much  less  than  would  have  been  required 
to  raise  the  same  produce  on  their  own  territory, 
they  created,  by  the  increase  of  wealth  and  pojpu- 
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lution,  a  demand  for  produictioiis,  Wbioh  were 
ensily  raiaed  on  their  own  soil,  such  as  garden 
vegetables,  fruit,  olive  oil,  silk  and  wine.  Tbas 
land,  which  if  it  had  been  used  for  growing  com 
or  feeding  cattle,  would,  at  best,  have  returned 
a  produce  not  more  than  sufficient  to  replace 
capital  with  profit,  and  for  which,  therefore,  no 
rent  could  have  been  paid,  now  yielded  a  rent 
equal  to  the  diflference  betwe^i  the  value  of  the 
produce  and  the  cost  of  production.  In  tbiB 
case,  land  which  was  sterile  for  one  purpose, 
became  fertile  for  another.  Then^  as  by  mesw 
^f  importing  corn  and  meat,  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  state  increased,  roads  were  oai^ 
ried  into  narrow  vallies  which  before  bad  been 
shut  against  competition,  and  thus  the  land  of 
those  vallies,  which  before  had  been  worth  nothing, 
^came  to  be  valuable,  and  to  yield  rent  accord- 
ingly.  Lastly,  with  the  farther  increase  of  wealth 
•and  population,  owing  entirely  to  the  continued 
cheapness  pf  corn  and  meat,  there  oocurred  an 
extensive  demand  for  tbe  use  of  land  in  many 
ways  besides  cultivation*  Tbe  inhabitants  of 
Genoa  the  Magnificent,  (magnificent,  because 
without  corn  laws)  required,  bei^ides  houses, 
warehouses  and  other  buildings  within  the  city 
walls,  country  villas,  pleasure  gardens  and  ornar 
met) ted  grounds.  For  the^e,  the  staff  of  life  being 
cheap,  they  could  wejl  afford  to  pay  without  regard 
to  profit.     Thus  much  l^nd  acquired  a  value  far 
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eimediog  tbe  difference  between  the  "Mine  md 
the  cost  of  things  raiaed  for  sale*    What  had 
occurred  near  the  dity  of  Genoa,  took  place^  more 
or  less,  at  other  places  on  the  coast,  where  there 
arose  such  towns  as  Speaia^  Noli,  Voltri  and 
Savona,  and  where  some  land,  sterile  for.  produ-^' 
cing  com  or  meat,  came  to  yield  a  rent  for  the 
use  of  it  in  producing  other  things ;  while  some 
land^  neither  more  nor  less  fertile  for  any  purpose 
9f  cultivation,  yielded  a  rent  much  higher  than 
was  ever  paid  for  the  most  fertile  land  used  io 
producing  commodities  for  market.    The  origi- 
nal cause  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  rent  paid  in  the 
Genoese  territory,  was  the  importation  of  com 
and  meatjt  which  prodoaed  all  the  higher  d^reea 
of  competition  for  the  use  of  land  on  spots  where, 
unless  the  Btaff  of  life  bad  been  imported  from 
foreign  soils,  the  lowest  degt*ee  of  competitionr 
could  hardly  baye  existed.    How  the  Genoese 
would  stare,  if  Mr*  Mill,  explaining  to  them  the 
cause  of  high  rent  in  their  sterile  country,  were 
to  begin  with  the  first  sentence  of  his  chapter  on 
rent :  *^  land  is  of  different  degrees  of  fertility^  I 
From  considering  the  above  facts,  it  appear^ 
that  rent  is  produced  by  an  infinite  variety  of 
oauses :  each  cause^  however,  operating  by  way 
pf  competition  for  the  use  of  land ;   and  that 
some  kinds  of  competition  are  far  more  power- 
fql,  produce  a  much  higher  rent,  than  others* 
Let  us  now  see  what,  in  England,  are  the  main 
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circumstances  that  regulate  the  degrees  of  com- 
petition  for  the  use  of  land. 

First.  Superior  natural  fertility. 

Secondly.  Superior  productiveness  arising  from 
improvements,  such  as  draining,  fencing,  build- 
ing, &c. 

Thirdly.  Superior  vicinity  to  manure,  which  is 
the  same  as  superior  natural  fertility. 

Fourthly.  Superior  vicinity  to  markets,  which 
reduces,  by  so  much,  the  cost  of  taking  produce  to 
market. 

Fifthly.  A  demand  for  milk,  fruit  and  kitchen 
vegetables,  which  will  not  bear  long  carriage. 
. .  Sixthly.  A  demand  for  pleasure  gardens,  plea- 
sure grounds  and  ground  for  all  the  purposes  of 
building. 

.  Superior  natural  fertility,  alone,  produces  some 
competition :  add  improvements,  which  are  equal 
to  greater  natural  fertility,  but  which  must  be 
called  fixed  capital,  and  a  higher  degree  of  com- 
petition takes  place:  superadd  vicinity  to  ma- 
nure and  to  markets,  when  a  still  higher  degree 
of  competition  occurs,  with  a  still  higher  rent : 
produce  a  demand  for  accommodation  land, 
when  competition  takes  place  in  the  highest 
degree  but  one :  produce  a  demand  for  pleasure 
^rdeus,  pleasure  grounds  and  building  ground, 
when  the  result  is  the  highest  degree  of  competi- 
tion and  the  highest  rent.  How,  in  England,  a 
free  trade  in    corn  would  affect  these    several 
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d^^rees  of  competition  for  the  use  of  land,  and 
the  aggregate  rental  of  the  country,  U  the  prac  t 
tical  question  before  us. 

Liet  us  suppose  that  if  the  English  were  free  to 
buy  com  in  the  cheapest  markets  they  could 
anywhere  find,  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
demand  at  all  for  English  com ;  wheat,  barley 
and  oats.  In  this  case,  competition  for  the  use 
of  land  in  growing  corn  would  cease  altogether.  ^ 

If  this  competition  should  cease  altogether^ 
bread  not  becoming  any  cheaper,  the  general 
competition  for  the  use  of  land  in  producing 
food  would  be  greatly  reduced.  But^  since  the 
object  of  free  trade  in  com  is  to  obtain  cheap 
bread,  we  have  a  right  to  presume  that,  the  com 
laws  repealed,  bread  would  become  much  cheaper. 
Let  us  suppose,  taking  the  extreme  case  supposed 
by  the  landlords,  when  they  say  that  a  free  trade 
in  com  would  be  ruinous  to  them,  that  bread 
should  be  obtained  at  half  its  present  price.  In 
that  case,  the  demand  for  all  other  kinds  of  food 
would  increase  with  the  cheapness  of  bread.  But, 
even  if  the  demand  for  other  kinds  of  food  were 
doubled,  it  does  not  follow^  as  a  matter  of  coarae, 
that  the  new  demand  for  the  produce  of  land 
would  have  the  same  effect  on  competition  as  the 
demand  which  had  ceased.  Whether  or  not  this 
would  be  the  case,  depends  upon  two  propob- 
tions ;  first,  the  actual  proportion  between  corA 
land  and  land  used  for  growing  other  kinds  of 
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Ibod ;  secondly,  the  proportion  which  thexlemand 
for  food  not  corn  woald  bear  to  the  presoit 
demand  for  food  not  com,  if  the  price  of  bread 
were  reduced  by  half*  These  are  points  which 
might  perhaps  be  ascertained  by  a  diligent 
government.  Supposing  that  the  new  demand 
for  food  not  com,  would  be  equal  in  eflSect  to  the 
present  demand  for  corn  and  for  food  not  com,  in 
that  case  the  com  laws  might  be  repealed  with« 
out  eren  a  momentary  decreaise  of  demand  for 
the  use  of  land  in  prpdacing  food ;  and,  at  all 
erents^  after  a  while,  the  increase  of  people  and 
wealth,  owing  to  die  cheapness  of  the  staff  of  life, 
would  raise  th^  demand  for  food  not  com,  up  to 
the  present  derasnii  for  ail  kinds  of  food. 

-How  would  thisi  either  presently,  or  before 
long,  affect  the  various  degrees  of  competition  i 

L  Superior  natural  fertility  would  be  as  valua- 
ble as  tyet.  Might  it  not  become  more  valuable  ? 
or  rather,  might  not  mudi  land,  which  has  now 
but  the  fourth  or  third  degree  of  fertility  for  the 
growth  of  Corn,  become  of  the  second  or  first 
degree  for  the  growth  of  other  kitxh  of  food? 
As  the  Genoese  soil  is  not  fit  for  the  growth  of 
com  or  meat,  but  is  fit  for  the  growth '  of  wine, 
«ilk  and  oil,  so  the  soil,  or  rather  climate,  of  Eng- 
land, is  more  fit  for  the  growth  of  food  hot  corn, 
than  for  the  growth  of  com.  Thus  cheapness  of 
bread  extending  to  some  land,  which  is  inferior 
for  its  present  purpose,  a  adperior  quality  for  new 
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purposes,  would  rather  angmeiit  than  ddcreose 
the  effect  of  the  lowest  degree  of  competition; 
Towards  the  increase  of  this  efiect,  also,  the 
growth  of  raw  materials  for  oianufactnres,  such 
as  timber  and  wool,  instead  of  the  growth  ef 
com,  a  change  whidb  could  not  but  ensue  ib 
mamy  cases,  if  the  EiUglish  were  to  buy*  their 
com  with  manufaotiures,  would  operate  very 
considerably. 

2.  Capstal  fixed  upon  land,  as  well  as^  v^e  may 
add  here,  the  unfixed  capital  of  the  formers^ 
would  be  as  valuable  as  ever.  Fifty  years  ago, 
this  would  not  have  been  the  case ;  because  af 
tbat  time  the  ait  of  producing  Imimal  food  by 
tillage  had  mieide  little  progress  in  England  ;  burl 
at  this  time,  every  English  farmer  knows  b0w  to 
raisie  meat  with  the  plough.  .  If  a  demand  foi*  ani- 
mal ftKxl,  milk,  butter,  cbees^  and  ineat,  should 
tidoe  the  ]dace  of  a  demand  fi>r  homcr  grown  com, 
some  fiftrmers,  no  doubt,  would  convert  a  portion 
ef  their  com  land  into  meadow ;  but,  consideriaig 
the  great  skill  of  the  English  in  growing  artificial 
fiiod  for  cattle,  and  how  the  power  of  growiiig 
such  food  would  be  increased  by  the  grealjer 
mimber  of  cattle  kept,  that  is,  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  manure,  a  large  proportion  of  the  present 
com  lands  would,  it  seems  uievit&ble,  be  used 
for  the  growth  of  turnips,  potatoes^  beetroot^ 
clover,  tares,  lucem,  and  such  like. food  for  cat« 
tie,  which  can  he  raised  only  by  the  same  sort  of 
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capital  as  is  used  in  nusing  corn,  and  which,  ot 
the  score  of  climate,  would  be  raised  with  less 
expense  than  com. 

These  two  are  the  only  kinds  of  competition 
for  the  use  of  land  that  would  be  affected  by 
cheapness  of  bread,  so  long  as  wealth  and  popula- 
tion had  not  increased.  But  inevitably,  if  bread 
were  cheap,  wealth  and  population  would  very 
rapidly  increase.  Whatever  the  effect  of  cheap* 
ness  of  bread  on  these  two  kinds  of  competition 
without  an  increase  of  wealth  or  population,  it 
would  manifestly  be  much  greater  after  such 
increase. 

But  now  we  have  to  consider  the  influence  of  a 
great  increase  of  wealth  and  population  on  the 
four  higher  degrees  of  competition. 

Let  us  suppose  the  population  and  wealth  of 
the  country  to  be  doubled ;  a  supposition  by  no 
means  extravagant,  after  supposing  that  the  staff 
of  life  had  been  very  cheap  during  one  generation. 
In  this  case,  the  extent  of  roads,  though  not 
doubled,  would  be  greatly  increased.  On  many 
of  the  new  lines  of  road,  as  well  as  on  those  which 
exist  already,  market  towns  would  be  built  in 
spots,  where,  at  present,  neither  manure  can  be 
obtained  nor  produce  sold.  In  the  next  place,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  called  into  exist- 
ence by  cheapness  of  bread,  would  reside  in 
towns ;  so  that,  with  double  the  actual  popnia* 
tion,  the  town  population  would  be  much  more 
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than  doubled.  In  this  way,  land,  which  is  now  of 
second  or  third  rate  quality  in  respect  to  position, 
to  manure  and  a  market,  wonld  become  first  rate 
and  second  rate.  Thus,  also,  the  extent  of  land 
required  for  producing  perishable  food,  such  as 
milk,  fruit  and  kitchen  vegetables,  wonld  be  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  it  is  now.  And,  finally, 
the  demand  for  pleasure  gardens, pleasure  grounds 
and  for  building  ground,  would  be  more  than 
doubled  with  the  supposed  increase  of  wealth  and 
population.  Whatever  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  population  year  by  year,  all  the  higher 
degrees  of  competition  for  land  would  be  much 
more  rapidly  extended. 

Thus,  while  a  free  trade  in  corn  might  extend 
to  some  land,  which  is  of  inferior  quality  for  the 
growth  of  com,  a  superior  quality  for  the  growth 
of  other  things,  not  lessening  the  value  of  any 
capital  fixed  upon  land,  but  rather  increasing  the 
power  of  such  capital  by  spreading  a  mode  of  cul- 
tivation more  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
England ;  while  competition  for  superior  natural 
fertility,  and  the  use  of  fixed  capital,  might  be 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  the  influence 
of  all  the  higher  degrees  of  competition  would, 
it  seems  quite  plain,  be  extended  incalculably. 
The  aggregate  rental  of  the  country  must  nec^ 
sarily  increase  to  the  same  extent.  All  land- 
owners, indeed,  would  not  derive  equal  benefit, 
in  proportion  to  their  present  rentals,  from  such 
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an  exteusion  of  the  higher  degrees  of  competition. 
The  greatest  increase  of  wealth  and  population 
woald  not  cause  an]f  inci^ease  of  competition  for 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  London  ess 
ehange,  where  already  the  very  highest  degree 
of  competition  exists  and  the  very  highest  rent  is 
obtained ;  nor.  probably,  would  the  value  of  any 
land  now  used  as  building  ground  be  much  in* 
creased  by  the  greatest  increase  of  wealth  and 
population.  The  effect  of  greater  wealth  and 
population  would  be  to  extend  to  land^  now 
subject  to  one  of  the  lower  degrees,  a  higher 
degree  of  competition  4  but  already  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  surface  of  England  is  applicable  to 
ihose  purposes  which  create  the  higher  degrees 
of  com  petition;  that  but  few  landlords  could  miss 
Kaping  some  share  of  the  great  increase  of  ag'- 
gregate  rental  which,  if  this  view  of  the  subject 
be  correct,  must  result  from  a  free  ti^ein  com. 
If  so,  bread  cannot^  one  shoald  think,  be  made 
too  cheap,  nor  be  made  cheap  too  soon,  for  tke 
latidlords. 

But  here  a  consideration  arises,  which  is  of 
gveat  importance  to  the  landlords.  Two  ways  of 
nmkiag  bread  cheap  are  proposed ;  that  of  sud- 
denly repealing  all  the  laws  which  restrict  the 
importation  of  com ;  secondly ^  that  of  snbstitut- 
ifig  for  the  present  traly  whimsical  laws  a  fixed 
duty  on  imported  com,  and  providing  that  the 
duty  shall  decrease  year  by  year  mitii  it  cuk 
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altogether.  The  groand  of  this  latter  suggestion 
is  tenderness  for  the  landlords,  farmers  and  farm 
labonrers.  Give  them  time,  say  some  of  the 
advocates  of  cheap  bread  ;  give  the  agricalturists 
time^  so  that  the  transition  from  corn  growing  to 
other  kinds  of  production  being  gradual,  not 
even  a  passing  injury  may  be  suffered  by  any  of 
them.  Now  this  gradual  method  of  proceeding 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  the 
agriculturists  may  be  injured  by  a  repeal  of  the 
com  laws ;  and  the  only  way,  too,  in  which  the 
other  classes  could  fail,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
reap  nitrch  advantage  from  cheapness  of  bread. 

First,  as  to  the  landlords.  Let  us  suppose 
that  twenty  years  were  allowed  for  the  reduction 
of  bread  to  half  its  present  price,  and  that  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  whole  reduction  should 
take  place  in  each  of  the  twenty  years.  In  that 
case,  each  year  would  bring  a  fall  in  the  price  ^f 
bread  e^ual  to  one  fortieth  of  the  present  price. 
With  so  slow  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  breads 
tittle  or  no  improvement  could  take  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  because  the 
Bttmber  of  labourers  would  increase  as  &st  ieUi 
bread  became  cheaper;  atid  thus  though  every 
year  there  would  be  more  labonrers  to  eat  bread, 
aay  even  though  all  the  labouring  class  should 
eat  more  bread,  the  class  of  labourers  genemlly, 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  people,  would  not  be 
iMe  to  purchase  more  aainiat  food.    The  pvioeof 
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\}resid  being  reduced  by  so  slow  a  process  as  to  give 
time  for  a  correspopding  increase  of  people, 
money  wages  would  fall  with  the  price  .of  bread, 
and  the  quality  of  labourers*  food  would  not  be 
raised.  In  this  case,  the  increase  of  demand  for 
animal  food  would  not  be  more  rapid  than  the 
increase  of  population  generally.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  bread  were  suddenly  reduced  to  half  its 
present  price,  then,  as  the  labouring  population 
could  not  increase  suddenly,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  must  be  able  to  purchase  a  great  deal 
more  than  twice  as  much  animal  food  as  they 
purchase  now.  At  present,  they  buy  very  little 
animal  food.  By  giving  to  the  bulk  of  the  people 
the  power  to  buy  animal  food,  the  present  de< 
mand  for  animal  food  might  be  immediately 
doubled,  trebled,  or  even  quadrupled  ;  and  thus 
the  transition  from  corn  growing  to  the  produc* 
tion  of  other  kinds  of  food  might  not  have  to 
wait  upon  the  increase  of  population.  If  the  slow 
process  were  adopted,  a  considerable  decrease  of 
the  demand  for  home  grown  corn  might  take 
place,  before  population  had  increased  enough  to 
increase  the  demand  for  animal  food :  whereas,  if 
the  sudden  process  of  repeal  were  adopted,  the 
power  of  the  whole  labouring  class  to  buy  animal 
food  being  thus  suddenly  and  greatly  increased, 
then  the  increase  of  demand  for  animal  food  would 
more  or  less  correspond  with  the  decrease  of 
demand  for  home  grown  corn.    In  this  way^  the 
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transition  from  one  kind'  to  another  kind  of  pro- 
daction  might  take  place  without  even  passing 
loss  to  the  owners  of  land.  If,  then,  bread  is  to 
be  made  cheap,  the  cheaper  the  better  and  the 
sooner  the  better  for  the  landlords. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  farmers.  These,  like  the 
landlords,  might  suffer  from  a  slow  process  of 
repeal,  which  should  cause  a  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  home-grown  corn,  without  a  corres- 
ponding increase  of  demand  for  other  things 
which  English  farmers  could  raise^  In  fact,  what 
has  just  been  said  of  the  landlords  ought  rather 
to  have  been  said  of  the  farmers,  since  the  land- 
lord could  suffer  only  through  the  farmer*s  loss. 
Supposing  transition  from  com  growing  to  other 
kinds  of  production  inevitable,  the  thing  which 
the  farmers  have  to  fear  is  temporary  stagnation. 
The  best  way  to  produce  a  temporary  stagnation 
of  farming  business  seems  to  be,  by  enabling  the 
bulk  of  the  people  to  buy  foreign  corn  without 
enabling  them  to  buy  English  milk,  butter,  cheese 
and  meat :  the  only  way  to  prevent  such  stagna- 
tion, by  suddenly  making  bread  very  cheap,  so 
that  the  demand  for  farm  produce  not  com  should 
at  once  equal,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  the  present 
demand  for  corn  and  other  things  together. 

In  two  points  of  view  more,  the  farmers  appear 
to  be  interested  in  a  sudden  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws ;  first  as  capitalists  and  secondly  as  holders 
of  leases.    "  A  farmer,**  says  the  author  of  cheap 
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oom  beM  for  fi»itner8»*  '^jbs  M  moch  a  oapitolist  at 
u  shopkeeper  or  a  manufacturer ;  and  the  profits 
of  forming  capital  must  be  lowered  by  any  cause 
which  lowers  the  profits  of  other  capital*  A 
farmer*s  gain  cannot  be  permanently  greater  than 
that  cff  other  capitalists.  He  has,  in  common 
with  other  capitalists,  a  very  strong  interest  in 
high  profits.**  Of  course  he  has ;  and  is  not  one 
object  of  free  trade  in  corn  to  raise  the  profits  of 
capital  generally,  by  enlarging  the  English  field 
of  production  ?  If.  by  the  purchase  of  bread  from 
other  countries,  the  field  of  production  should  be 
so  much  enlarged  as  to  raise  the  common  rate  of 
profit,  farmers*  profits  could  not  but  rise ;  and  t^e 
sooner,  of  course,  this  change  should  take  place 
the  better  fortbe  farmer,  as  for  the  manufacturer 
and  shopkeeper.  Secondly,  supposing  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  land  to  be  raised,  pai'tly  in  conse- 
quence of  land  which  was  inferior  for  one  pur* 
pose  becoming  superior  for  other  purposes,  and 
still  more  by  the  extension  of  all  the  higher 
degrees  of  competition,  many  leases,  which  now 
are  only  contracts,  might  become  bonds  for  the 
landlord,  and,  for  the  tenant,  securities  worth  a 
premium.  Supposing  the  demand  for  other  things 

4 

*  Mr.  Henry  Drammond,  who  founded  the  professorship  of 
Politfcal  Economy  at  Oxford,  and  who>  in  this  pamphlet,  re- 
cognizes the  doetrine,  tbat  profits  depend  on  the  proportion 
hetweeu  capital  and  tlie  field  of  production* 
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tbant  com  to  become  auddenly  greater  than  the 
demand  for  com  and  other  things^  and  supposing, 
farther^a  rapad  increase  of  wealth  and  population, 
one  can  imagine  landlords  envious  of  their 
tenants  under  lease* 

Thirdly,  what  would  be  the  influence  of  cheap- 
ness of  bread,  obtained  slowly  or  suddenly,  on 
the  condition  of  ^ricultural  labourers?  ^^Oh! 
take  pity  on  the  poor  labourers,**  say  some  landr 
lords  s  **  if  you  put  an  end  to  the  growth  of  com 
in  England,  you  will  diminish  employment  for 
that  unfortunate  class»  and  so  lower  their  wages.** 
This  profession  of  tenderness  for  the  pauper  heixi 
means:  Beware  of  inci*easing  the  poorVrate, 
which  falls  on  us  landlords.  And  though  a  good 
pait  of  the  poor  s*rate,  levied  in  the  corn  districts 
of  England,  be  not  borne  by  the  landlords,  all 
that  part,  namely,  with  which  the  farmers  pay 
wages,  and  which  must  have  been  paid  without 
.poor-laws,  still,  since  paupei*s  maintained  in  idle- 
ness are  kept  by  the  landlords/it  is  true  that,  as 
agricultural  labourers  were  thrown  out  of  em^ 
ployment,  the  landlords  would  have  to  keep  more 
people.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  poorV 
rate  would  increase  because  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  maintained  in  idleness  was  greiater. 
The  rate  payers  would  have  the  benefit  of  cheap 
bread,  like  all  other  classes ;  except  the  paupers, 
whose  money  allowance  would  be  diminished  as 
bread  became  cheaper.    Thus,  even  supposing  a 
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great  decfrease  of  agricultdral  employment^  id 
consequence  of  a  great  decrease  in  the  price  of 
bread  (and  one  could  not  take  place  without  the 
other)  it  might  be  as  broad  for  the  landlords  as  it 
was  long ;  not  to  reckon  their  greater  means  of 
paying  the  same  amount,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  value  conferred  upon  their  land  by  ex- 
tending to  it  higher  degrees  of  competition.  For 
three  reasons,  however,  it  appears  probable,  nay 
certain,  that  cheapness  of  bread,  if  it  should  come 
'suddenly^  would  not  throw  any  agricultural  la- 
bonrers  out  of  employment ;  in  w^ich  case,  the 
difference  between  cheap  bread  and  dear  bread 
would  be  so  much  pure  gain  to  the  payers  of 
poorVrate.  Because,  first,  as  capital  now  used 
in  corn  growing  could  be  easily  used  in  produc* 
ing  other  kinds  of  food,  so  could  corn*growing 
labour  be  easily  turned  to  the  production  of 
turnips,  potatoes,  beatroot,  clover,  tares,  lucern, 
Ac,  and  to  the  management  of  sheep,  and  cattle. 
Transition,  then,  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as 
stagnation  ;  and  the  way  to  prevent  stagnation  is 
to  make  the  transition  suddenly ;  a  new  and 
perhaps  a  gi-eater  demand  for  the  produce  of  farm 
labour  arising  at  the  moment  when  the  old  de- 
mand should  cease ;  not  waiting  for  the  increase 
of  population.  Because,  secondly,  if,  which  may 
be  doubtful,  the  various  modes  of  cultivation 
substituted  for  corn-growing  should  require  fewer 
hands  than  are  now  employed  in   agriculture, 
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stilly  all  the  cheap  com  brought  to  England  must 
be  purchased  with  English  labour ;  and  this,  as  it 
could  not  increase  suddenly^  would  beara  less  pro- 
portion to  employment,  so  soon  as  a  free  trade  iA 
corn  had  provided  profitable  investments  for  great 
masses  of  capital  now  lying  idle  or  about  to' go 
abroad.     If  any  one  should  say  that  agricultural 
labourersrtvould  not  be  fit  for  those  occupations  by 
which  cheap  corn  was  purchased,  I  would  ask 
btm,  whether  the  wild  Irish  cottiers  be  fit  ^r  the 
Ifreat  quantity  of  manufacturing  work  which  they 
perform  in  £ngland?  and  would  tell  him  further; 
that  daring  the  last  war  between  America  and 
England,  American  husbandmen  found  no  dif^ 
fioulty  in  turning  their  hands  to  all  sorts  of  manu- 
foctoring  employments.     Lastly,^  because    the 
more  productive  use  of  the  national  capital,  with- 
out reckoning  any  increase  of  it,  would  create  a 
new  demand  for  labour  in  a  hundred  kinds  of 
work,  fob  which  peasants  are  already  quite  fit ; 
such  as,  merely  for  example^  in  building  factories, 
warehouses,  houses  and  mansions,   in   making 
wharfs^  roads,  canals,  bridges,  gardens  and  plea- 
sure grounds,  in  cultivating  kitchen  vegetables 
and  perishable  fruit,  in  porterage  and  domestic 
service ;  which  new  demand  could  not,  for  6bme 
time,  be  supplied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of 
people. 

All  these  reasons  for  concluding,  that  cheap- 
ness of  bread  would  rather  incrense  than  diminish 
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aDplayment  for  BgricnlturRl  labourers,  are  so 
many  reasons,  likewise,  why  bread  cannot  become 
loo  ebeap,  nor  become  cheap  too  suddenly,  for 
the  good  of  that  miserable  class.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  a  class,  already  so 
abject,  would  not  be  injured  by  that  gradual  re- 
peal of  the  com  laws,  which,  lowering  the  demand 
for  English  com  without  for  some  time  raising 
Ae  demand  for  other  productions  of  English  land, 
would  injure  the  present  race  of  farmers  and 
landlords.  In  that  case,  some  agricultural  la- 
bourers, who  now  work  for  pauperis*  allowance, 
would  receive  pauper's  allowance  without  worlc- 
ing  for  it ;  and  the  differaace  would  fall  upon  the 
landlords,  after,  in  s<Maae  cases,  falling  on  tenants 
under  lease.  Cases  might  occur,  in  which  the 
paupers  would  b^omo  the  landlords  by  eating 
the  whole  rent,  though  without  any  change  in 
their  condition  either  fpr  better  or  worse.  Verilyi 
the  more  one  reflects  on  the  subject,  the  more 
plain  does  it  seem,  that  the  lords  of  the  soil  are 
deeply  interested  in  making  bread  very  cheap  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  this,  probably,  they 
will  never  understand ;  for  do  not  they  set  their 
faces  against  rail-roads ;  blind  to  the  certainty  of 
profit,  and  thoughtful  only  of  their  pheasants* 
tranquillity. 

All  the  other  classes,  manufacturers,  shipqwaers, 
merchants,  dealers^  professional  men,  clerks  snd 
Workmen  of  every  kind,  whose  comfort  depends 
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OQ  the  rates  of  profit  and  wa^es,  thai  is^  on  the 
proportion  which  theae  clasaes  and  their  capital, 
hear  to  the  field  of  production;  these  ckisseSy 
tbongh  they  and  their  capital  Would  inoMuie 
slowly  with  a  gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  bread, 
might  not  obtain  higher  profits  and  wages  unless 
the  price  of  l^t'ead  should  fall  more  rapidly  than 
they  and  their  capital  should  increase^  If  the 
field  of  production  were  enlarged  by  slow  degrees^ 
capital  aad  labour  might  increase  at  the  aanfe  rate ; 
in  which  case  there  would  be  no  change  of  pro- 
portion amongst  the  three  elements  of  product ion« 
In  that  case^  the  wealtJi  and  population  of  £iig* 
land  would  increase,  far  more  rapidly,  perhaps, 
than  since  the  war;  there  would  be  more  capitalists 
aad  more  labourers,  more  factories,  warehouses, 
shipS)  roads  and  houses,  more  signs  of  wealth  $ 
but  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  either 
capitalists  or  labourers.  Whereas,  a  sudden  en- 
largement of  the  means  for  employing  capital 
with  profit,  so  great  an  enlargement  suddenly  that 
capital  and  labour  should  for  some  time  bear  a 
lower  proportion  to  the  field  of  production,  must 
raise  profits  and  wages  both  together.  For  the 
sake,  then,  of  the  industrious  classes  generally, 
bread  cannot  be  made  too  cheap,  nor  be  made 
cheap  too  soon. 

Referring  to  the  preceding  note,  all  classes, 
and  especially  the  new  ruling  order,  have  a  deep 
political  inte&*est  in  making  bread  very  cheap  all 
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at  once.  It  will  be  impossible  to  qualify  the 
balk  of  the  people  for  taking  a  part  in  the  go- 
vernment unless  their  wages  be  raised,  unless  they 
obtain  some  leisure  and  peace  of  mind.  Their 
wages  will  not  be  raised,  if  they  should  increase 
in  number  as  fiast  as  bread  becomes  cheaper.  As 
respects  them,  the  object  is  to  make  the  staff  of 
life  very  cheap,  without  a  fall,  if  possible  with  a 
rise,  of  money  wages ;  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, if  at  alt,  only  by  a  great  and  sudden  fall 
in  the  price  of  bread.  For  the  sake  of  all  classes 
and  on  every  account,  therefore,  it  appears  that, 
rather  than  get  rid  of  restrictions  on  the  corn- 
trade  by  a  slow  process,  which  should  begin  to- 
morrow and  end  twenty  years  hence,  the  English 
would  do  far  better,  if  they  had  sufficient  patience, 
to  leave  the  corn  laws  untouchedfor  twenty  years 
and  then  repeal  them  at  one  blow. 
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NOTE  VII. 

CLOSE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  FOREIGN  CORN 
TRADE  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE 
OF  CHINA. 

Ohfect  of  the  English  in  a  free  com  trade — very 
cheap  com  not  raised  except  hy  slaves — why  so — 
direct  trade  between  English  manufacturers  and 
the  'producers  of  cheap  com^  must  be  very 
limited — indirect  trade  for  procuring  cheap 
com,  by  means  of  direct  trade  with  the  Chinese 
emptre* 

The  foreign  corn  trade  of  England  and  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Chinese  empire  appear,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  subjects  not  closely  related  ;  but 
a  very  brief  enquiry  will  show  the  most  intimate 
connection  between  them, 

A  free  trade  in  corn  would  be  of  but  little  ser- 
vice to  the  English,  if  there  were  not  plenty  of 
people  in  the  world  ready  to  buy  English  manu- 
factured goods  with  cheap  corn.  To  every  trade 
there  must,  be  two  parties :  he  who  sells  must 
bay,  and  he  who  buys  must  sell.  The  English  can 
produce  very  cheap  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
and  very  cheap  hardware;  but  of  what  service 
would  It  be  to  them  (o  produce  more  of  these 
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cheap  things,  without  a  market  in  which  they 
could  be  exchanged  for  cheap  corn  ?  It  is  very 
important,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  foreign 
corn  trade  of  England,  to  see  who  in  the  world 
are  the  producers  of  the  cheapest  com. 

Very  cheap  com  is  not  produced  any  where,  in 
large  quantities,  except  by  the  labour  of  slaves, 
black  or  white,  called  slaves  or  serfs.  This  is  a 
fi^ct  so  well  known,  that  as  a  &ct  one  need  not 
dwell  on  it ;  but  why  is  it  that  serfs  in  Poland  and 
slaves  in  America  produce  cheaper  com  than 
freemen  anjrwhere  ? 

More  than  one  English  economist  would  per- 
haps say,  that  the  peculiar  cheapness  of  slave- 
grown  com  is  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  slave- 
labour  ;  the  wages  of  such  labour  consisting  only 
of  a  bare  subsistence  for  the  labourer.  But  in 
what  country,  except  North  America  and  some 
new  colonies,  do  the  wages  of  free  labour  em- 
ployed ia  agriculture,  much  exceed  a  bare  snb* 
sistence  for  the  labourer?  Perhaps,  speaking 
generally,  it  might  be  shown,  that  slaves  have 
more  to  subsist  on  than  free  labourers  employed 
in  agriculture,  as  undoubtedly  farm-horses  in 
England,  being  a  valuable  properly,  are  better 
fed  than  English  peasants.  But,  it  might  be 
said,  the  subsistence  of  slaves,  though  more  in 
quantity,  is  less  in  cost,  by  reason  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  produce  of  their  labour  on  which  they 
live.    To  say  this,  however,  would  be  to  put  the 
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ettoGt  for  the  cause.  la  the  next  place,  coiisicjier' 
log  the  prime  cost  of  slaves^  a  very  important 
pointy  their  stupidity,  the  cost  of  curing  them 
when  ill,  and  of  maintaining  them  during  sick- 
ness, their  carelessness,  and  the  great  cost  of 
keeping  them  in  order,  with  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  total  escape  of  some  of  them  and  the  cost 
of  getting  back  some  who  escape ;  taking  all 
these  points  into  c<msideration,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  labour  of  slaves  is  dearer  than  that  of 
freemen,  though  the  produce  of  their  labour  be 
cheaper*  If  labour  were  the  only  element  of 
production,  this  contradiction  could  not  occur ; 
the  labour  being  dear,  the  produce  could  not  be 
cheap.  But  land  also  is  an  element  of  produc- 
tioiu  Wherever  very  cheap  com  is  produced, 
land  is  very  cheap ;  and  though  in  such  cases 
the  com  be  raised  by  slaves,  its  cheapness  seems 
attributable  to  the  cheapness,  not  of  the  labour 
which  raises  it,  but  of  the  land  on  which  it  is 
raised.  Still  it  will  be  asked,  if  this  were  the 
case,  why  should  not  veiy  cheap  com  be  raised 
by  free  labourers  on  chea|>  land.  Because,  I 
answer,  where  land  is  very  cheap  and  all  men 
are  free,  where  every  one  who  so  pleases  can 
easily  obtain  a  piece  of  land  for  himself^  not  only 
is  labour  very  dear,  as  respects  the  labourers* 
share  of  the  produce,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
combined  labour  at  any  price.  As  the  two  grey^ 
hounds,  running  together  catch  more  hai*es  than 
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four  running  separately,  so  the  labour  of  slaves, 
though  dear  compared  with  that  of  fi^ee  labour- 
ers in  most  countries,  is,  being  combined,  much 
more  productive,  in  propoi*tion  to  the  number  of 
bands  employed,  than  the  divided  labour  of  free- 
men wherever  land  is  very  cheap.  This  explains 
why  slavery  and  great  cheapness  of  land  have 
generally  existed  together ;  showing  besides,  that 
the  cheapness  of  corn  raised  by  slaves  is  owing, 
n6t  to  the  cheapness  of  slave^labour,  bat  to  the 
cheapness  of  land ;  that  same  cheapdess  of  land 
being  also  the  cause  of  slavery.  I  have  dwelt  fully 
on  this  poitit  in  a  note  on  the  origin,  progress  and 
prospects,  of  slavery  in  America. 

Now'  the  master  of  slaves  and  serfs  would  not 
be  apt  to  produce  cheap  corn  for  the  English 
market,  if  they  had  no  prospect  of  being  paid'  for 
it  except  with  English  manufactured  goods.  A 
Polish  or  iR^ussian  noble,  or  a  slave  owner  in  Vir- 
ginia, if  he  wete  to  exchange  the  produce  of  bis 
land  directly  with  a  Manchester  manufacturer 
for  the  produce  of  steam  engines,  would  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  bis  purchase.  The  Eng- 
lish  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  very 
cheap  com,  only  by  an  indirect  trade ;  selling 
their  manufactured  goods  where  such  things  are 
in  great  request,  for  things  which  are  in  great 
request  with  the  producers  of  cheap  corn ;  just 
as  the  Genoese  buy  corn  and  meat  in  Piedmont 
with  salt'fish  and  hard  money,  which  they  first 
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obtain  by  means  of  trade  with  North  and  Sonth 
America.  By  what  indirect,  and  perhaps  very 
complicated  traffic,  cheap  com .  would  come  to 
Ekigland  in  consequence  of  cheap  manufactured 
goods  going  from  England,  the  English  govern « 
ment  need  not  enquire :  that  is  a  point  which 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  traders*  and  any  med- 
dling wi^h  it  by  the  government  could  not  but  be 
hurtful.  But,  whether  there  be  in  the  world  a 
sofficient  demand  for  manufactured  goods  to  ena- 
ble the  English  to  obtain  cheap  com  by  some 
indirect  trade,  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  the  whole  people.  Further,  if  there  be  any 
foreign  restriction  on  the  foreign  demand  for 
English  manufactured  goods,  restrictionsx  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  English  government  \  to 
remove,  interference  for  that  purpose  is  )a  proper 
office,  a  bonnden  duty  of  government.  The  nation 
who,  but  for  the  existence  of  certain  restrictions 
on  trade,  would  probably  bay  the  greatest  amoiint  ^ 
of  English  manufactured  goods,  are  the  Chinese ; 
arid  it  so  happens  that  the  Chinese  possess  a  good 
deal  of  that  commodity,  which,  being  in  gi^t 
reqnest  evek-y  where,  would  be  readily  exchanged 
for  obeapcoro,  namely, silver.  Thus  between  the 
question  examined  in  the  following  note  and  that 
of  the  English  foreign  com  trade>  there  is  a  close 
arid  very  important  relatidn.* 

^  See«  further.  Note  on  the  Art  of  Colonization. 
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.  NOTE  VIII. 

MKANS  OF  BXTINDINO  FRBB  TRADB  TO  THB  WHOU 

COAST  OF  CHINA. 

hUerest  of  the  Americans  m  tide  queetkn — Chinese 
restricHons  an  trade — the  Chinese  people  more 
inclined  to  commerce  than  the  MngUsh  or  Ame^ 
rieans  —  Chinese  government  dislikes  foreign 
trade  on  political  grounds — restrictions  lead  to 
afreetrade^'^description  of  the  free  trade  tchich 
actually  takes  place  in  China-'^bstacles  to  the 
ea!tension  of  this  free  trade — several  modes  ^ 
removing  those  obstacles — one  mode  will  endan- 
ger the  trade  between  America  and  China^ 
safest,  cheapest^  and  best  mode^  commercial  sta^ 
turns  near  the  coast  of  China — to  be  formed,  ^ 
not  by  Englishmen,  then  by  Americans. 

A  6BBAT  change  in  the  English  trade  with  the 
Chinese  is  about  to  take  place.  The  strict  mono- 
poly of  that  trade  by  the  holders  of  India  stock 
will  presently  cease.  The  English  will  soon  be 
free,  so  far  as  their  own  government  is  concerned^ 
to  trade  with  the  Chinese ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Chinese  will  be  free  to  trade  with  the 
English.  To  every  trade  there  must  be  two 
parties ;  and  the  advantages  derived  from  trade 
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depend  on  eombinMion  of  power,  or  concert,  for 
the  distribotioh  of  employments..  How  are  the 
EngBsb  to  obtain  cheap  silver,'  the  prodace  of 
Chinese  labour,  wherewith  to  pnrchase  cheap 
com,  the  prodace  of  Virginian  labour,  if  the 
Chinese  are  not  permitted  to  buy  hardware  and 
cotton  goods,  the  produce  of  English  labour  ? 
Hie  escape  of  the  English  from  a  certain  restraint 
will  not  of  itself  set  the  Chinese  free.  On  the 
contrary,  there  appears  some  reason  to  fear,  that 
the  removal  of  restraints  on  the  English  may  lead 
to  greater  restraint^  on  the  Chinese;  and  not 
merely  as  respects  their  trade  with  the  English, 
but  also  in  their  trade  with  the  Americans  and 
others.  And,  at  any  rate,  the  trade  between  Eng* 
land  and  China  could  not  be  much  enlarged 
without  removing  the  actual  restrictions  on  th^ 
trade^  which  are  independent  of  the  English,  which 
depend  either  on  the  Chinese  government  or  on 
the  habits  of  the  Chinese  people.  The  nature  of  * 
those  restrictions  and  the  means  of  entirely  re- 
moving them  form  the  subject  of  the  following 
remarks,  which  are  addressed  to  the  Americans 
as  well  as  to  the  English ;  seeing  that  both  na- 
tions are  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  a  free 
and  secure  trade  with  China,  and  that  if  the 
English  will  not  establish  such  a  trade  the  Ame^ 
ricans  may  do  it  for  them,  as  will  be  shown  pre- 
sently. If  I  were  to  add,  that  some  steps  had 
been  taken  with  this  view  by  Americans,  not  a 
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few  of  the  English  would  be  jealous  of  their 
'*  transathtutic  brethren.**  Good !  the  sooner  the 
two  nations  begin  to  rival  each  other  in  under- 
takings of  this  kind,  the  better  for  both  of  them. 

Much  as  the  English  and  Americans  are  given 
to  ^rade,  in  that  respect  they  are  far  surpassed 
by  the  people  of  China*  ^'  The  propensity  to 
trpck,  barter  and  exchange,**  which  Adam  Smith 
describes  as  the  original  cause  of  wealth  and  civi- 
lization, (it  is  the  first  cause  after  a  surplus  pro- 
duce has  been  obtained  by  combination  of  power) 
is  stronger  and  much  more  general  in  China  than 
in  any  other  country.  Upon  this  point  there  is 
abundant  evidence.*  Yet  the  Chinese  have  made 
less  progress  in  the  art  of  navigation  than  any 
other  people  addicted  to  commerce;  and  their 
government  exceeds  all  others,  whether  of  past 
or.  present  times,  in  animosity  to  foreign  trade. 
Upon  these  main  facts,  the  commercial  disposi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  people,  their  ignorance  of 
navigation,  and  the  dislike  of  their  government 
to  foreign  trade,  must  turn  every  speculation  on 
the  present  subject. 

The  people  of  China  are  most  desirous  to  trade 
with  foreigners ;  but  their  ignorance  of  navigation 
prevents  them  from  trading  out  of  China.  Tbmr 
foreign  trade,  therefore,  is  necessarily  conducted 

*  For  the  information  of  Americans  some  curious  evi- 
dence of  the  industry,  skill  and  commercial  disposition,  of  the 
Chinese  people  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  (No.  1.) 
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in  China,  and  depends  on  the  presence  of  foreign 
dealers  and  foreign  ships.  This  point  should  be 
oartfuUy  borne  in  mind.  Trade  with  the  Chinese 
never  has  been»  and  for  ages  to  come  never  will 
be;  conducted  without  the  presence  of  foreign 
dealers  and  foreign  ships  on  the  coast  of  China. 

But  the  Chinese  government  detests  or  rather 
dreads  foreigners,  and  lays  all  sorts  of  restrictions 
on  their  presence  in  China,  confining  them  to  a 
single  port  and  subjecting  them  to  many  insults 
and  injuries.  If  the  propensity  of  foreigners  to 
trade  with  the  Chinese,  and  of  the  Chinese  to 
trede  with  foreigners,  were  not  stronger  than  the 
Cbmese  government,  there  would  be  no  foreign 
trade  in  China;  That  government,  however,  has 
not  much  power  over  its  own  subjects.  The 
men  who  compose  it  are,  not  Chinese,  but  Tartars 
who  conquered  China  about  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Like  the  Mabomedans  who  conquered  India, 
and  the  English  who  conquered  and  coloniaed  Ire- 
land,  they  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  subject 
race.  The  weakness  of  the  rulers  of  China  arises 
partly  from  their  foreign  origin  and  partly  from 
the  great  extent  of  their  empire.  Such  power: as 
they  possess  depends  solely  on  the  ignorance  and 
timidity  of  their  subjects.  Hence  their  dread  of 
foreigners  and  their  apparent  animosity  to  foreign 
trade.  If  people  could  buy  and  sell  without 
personal  intercourse,  the  Tartar  government  of 
China  would,  by  all  accounts,  encourage  foreign 
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trade  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  It  is  not  the  trade 
which  they  dislike^  bat  the  traders.  Nor  is  their 
dread  of  foreigners  surprising.  ^*  The  history  of 
European  commerce  in  the  EoM  is  really  nothing 
but  the  history  of  a  continued  series  of  usurps^ 
tions ;  nor  can  any  one  acquainted  with  the  sab* 
ject  feel  surprised^  that  such  native  princes  as  had 
the  means  excluded  those  from  their  territoiies, 
whose  object  was,  not  to  maintain  a  fair  and 
friendly  commerce,  but  to  extort  oppressive  privi- 
leges and  to  make  conquests.***  But,  in  additisa 
to  the  fear  lestforeigners  should  make  conquests  in 
China,  the  rulers  of  that  country,  being  themselvuB 
fomgners  and  conquerors,  dread  lest  their  own 
subjects  should  be  led,  by  intercourse  with 
other  foreigners,  to  think  of  rebellion.  We  have 
it  in  evidence  that  the  mandarins  of  China,  were, 
like  the  mandarins  of  England,  twrified  at  the 
great  French  revolution.  Every  restriction  whicb 
the  government  of  China  imposes  on  the  inlsr- 
courae  between  its  subjects  and  foreigners,  its 
acuteness  and  diligence  in  limiting  that  iotei^ 
course  to  what  is  indispensable  for  earr^g  on  a 
very  limited  trade,  the  strict  inforoement  of 
rules  by  which  foreigners  were  prevented  from 
moving  beyond  a  narrow  spot  set  apart  for  their 
use,  and  foreign  wometi  are  excluded  from  China, 
the  care  with  which  on  such  occasions  as  ei»« 

*  Edinburgh  R«view,  No.  OV. 
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bMms  to  PAia  foreipiers  have  been  guarded, 
witehed  and  led,  ae  it  were  caged,  thixmgfa  the 
enpire ;  all  these,  and  many  more  praoticea  of  the 
Mtte  kind,  may  be  traced  to  a  political  feeliag ;  to 
a  nenroos  horror  of  revolutionary  principles.  The 
emi^ror  and  his  mandarins  are  anti-jacobins ;  not 
stout,  like  George  IIL  and  his  boroughmongers, 
but  very  timid,  being  enervated  by  gluttony,  ex- 
cessive venery  and  the  use  of  opium. 

But  the  fisddeness  and  cowardice  of  the  Chitiese 
government  have  two  opposite  effects  upon  trade ; 
prodttcing  numerous  legal  restrictions,  and  en- 
oouaging  the  people  to  set  those  restrictions  at 
minglit.  Wheresoever  trade  is  restricted  there 
we  smui^ns.  On  the  coast  of  China,  where 
every  body,  opportunity  serving,  is  a  trader,  all 
the  people  are  smugglers;  not  excepting  the 
officers  employed  to  prevent  smi^gling.  Of  the 
foreign  trade  of  China,  but  a  small  part  is  carried 
on  according  to  law.  Moreover,  the  legal  trade, 
in  which  there  are  only  seven  Chinese  dealers,  and 
which  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  com- 
modities,  is  a  trade  by  which  foreigners  lose.  The 
English  East  India  Company  would  have  lost 
more  than  they  have  gained  by  the  legal  trade,  if 
they  had  traded  to  the  same  extent  without  a  mo- 
Oopoly  of  the  British  market.  There  will  be  no 
l^al  trade  in  China  when  the  company's  mono- 
poly of  the  British  .market  shall  cease.  My. 
authority   for   this  statement  is  Mr. 
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banks^  chief  of  the  company*8  factory  at  Canton. 
The  followiDg  question  and  answer  occur  in  bis 
late  examination  before  a  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons : — Q.  "  If  the  tendency  of  the  trade 
in  Chma  is  to  get  into  the  smuggling  linei  will 
not  the  company,  acting  on  different  principles 
and  being  from  its  circumstances  unable  to  enter 
into  that  trade,  be  at  a  disadvantage  against  per- 
sons  who  have  no  scruples  of  that  description } — 
j4.  If  the  qtiestion  put  to  roe  contemplate  the 
subversion  of  the  company,  I  think  we  should  be 
all  smugglers  in  China  together,  and  there  would 
be  no  legal  trade  in  China."*    Just  so ;  When  there 
shall  not  be  any  body  exclusively  privileged  to  isell 
tea  in  England,  nobody  will  buy  tea  of  the  seven 
privileged  Chinese  tea  dealers.  The  English  mono- 
poly supports  the  Chinese  monopoly :  put  down 
the  one,  and   down  goes  the  other.    To  soiiie 
extent,  every  witness  examined  by  the  house  ^of 
commons  helps   to  confirm  this  opitiiou;    and 
none  more  effectually  than  the  servants  of  the 
company,  who  seem  to  have  overlooked  that  an 
argument  against  their  own  privileges  would  be 
drawn  from   their  admission,  that  the  Canton 
monopoly  depends  on  the  monopoly  in  Leaden- 
hall  street.    On  other  occasions  the  partizans  of 
the  company  have  taken  great  pains  to  conceal 
the  importance  of  the  illegal  trade ;  perceiving, 
of  course,  that  if  that  illegal  trade,  in  which  they 
take  no  direct  part,  should  appear  more  import- 
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ant  thafk  tlie  lagsi  trade^  their  monopoly  of  the 
Engiliah  market  aad  of  the  coaafc  of  China  a^  aa 
Eogliab  trading*  station^  would   be  considered 
doobly  unjust  and  injurious  to  the  English  people. 
With  this  view  they  have  spoken  in  sneering 
terms  of  the  illegal  trade^  calling  it  the  smug* 
gUng  trade,  and  swearing  that  ^'  respectable  n^er- 
chants'*  would  not  engc^ge  in  it ;  the  fact  beings 
all   the  while^  that  a  large  proportion   of  th^ 
smuggling  trade  consists  of  the  sale  of  opium 
to  the  Chinese;  that  the  importation  of  opium  i^ 
strictly  prohibited  by  the  Chinese  government, 
'*  on  a   moral  principle,**  as  Mr.  Marjoribanks 
assures  us;  and  that  the  opium  smuggled  into 
China  is  grown  by  the  company  in  India,  sold  by 
thecompanyi  with  a  full  knowledge  of  it9 destina- 
tion, to  those  who  smuggle  it  into  China^  and 
smuggled  into  China*  by  means  of  licenses  from 
the  company,  without  which  the  foreign  smug- 
gler could  not  entev  the  Chinese  seas*    So  much 
for  the  deliqacy  of  the  most  "  respectable  mer- 
ehaata**  in  matters  of  trade.    But,  in  truth,  those 
who  conduct  the  illegal  trade  of  China  do  not 
^fl^Vggle^  properly  speaking.    They  buy  and  sell 
whatever  they  please,  of  whom  and  to  whom  they 
please,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  tbegovern-» 
meat.    The   imperial  edicts,  which  forbid   the 
Chinese  to  quit  their  own  country  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  which  declare  that  no  Chinese,  save 
only  the*  seven  Hong^  merchants  of  Canton,  shall 

s 
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deal  with  Cbr^ignera ;  thtee  orAeM  are  all  inbea** 
Aine,  mere  sham,  as  were  the  £ngiiA  laws 
against  bribing  at  elections.  The  Chidese  maa* 
darins^  like  the  English  borengfauongers,  are 
amongst  the  first  to  treat  the  law  as  a  dead  le<r 
tei".  Thus,  whilst,  legally,  trade  is  no  ^hei«  «d 
much  restricted  as  in  Chiba>  th^  Chinese  enjoy 
greater  freedom  of  trade  than  any  ethei^  commer-' 
eial  people ;  as  will  appear  by  the  following  in- 
structive, and,  one  may  add^  entertaiiiing  aocotmt 
of  what  is  called  the  smuggling  trade. 


Extracts  firorii  DobetVs  Rmdendb  in  Chnnu 

^  In  defiance  of  an  annual  edict  from  tiie  em- 
peror, mal&ing  it  death  to  smuggle  opinm^  the 
enormous  quantity  of  nearly  400O  cheiits  is  im- 
ported every  year  to  Macao  and  Whatnpab.  *  * 
*  *  *  It  is  a  business  that  all  the  inferior 
mandarins,  ated  some  of  the  highbr  ones,  tbtir 
protectors,  engage  in ;  so  thAt  opiuiA  is  (pitied 
through  the  streets  of  ^![acao  in  the  most  bare^ 
foced  manner,  in  the  open  day.  Lai^  boats 
armed,  having  from  thirty  to  forty  men,  ply 
between  Macao  and  Canton  when  that  ma)^!:^ 
bSkvB  an  advantageous  price. 

"^  I  bave  known  many  persons  send  la^ge  sniai 
of  spede  by  these  boats  to  Macao,  at  a  iboderate 
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rate,  and  never  heard  of  an  accident  happening 
to  thetn  in  any  way.  All  metals  are  prohibited 
from  beitt^  exported,  except  sine  $  thire  dre, 
however,  immense  quantities  bmtiggled  into  the 
English  East  India  cotton  ships,  ^bigaever  tliey 
wish  to  buy  more  than  the  portion  allowed  by 
government.** — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

''  The  Chinese  have  an  extensive  foreign  com- 
merce carried  on  by  their  own  junks  to  Japan, 
Cochin  China,  Siam,  Tonquin,  Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo,  MacaMar,  and  indeed  to  all  the  Indo- 
Chinese  islands.  The  Chinese  declare  this  trade 
is  the  most  important  of  any  of  their  external 
relations  ;*  and  we  may  believe  them  wh^ti  there 
are  said  to  be  upwards  of  40,000  tons  of  shipping 
occupied  with  that  and  the  salt  trade.  We  know; 
also,  that  a  Chinese  junk,  bound  to  the  islands^ 
carried  a  cargo  of  from  3  to  600,000  dollars*  value 
in  China  ware,  nankeens,  silkd,  ready-made 
clothes,  books,  writing«paper,  ironmongery,  tea, 
instruments  of  husbandry,  ircm,  cloth,  &c.  AcS"^^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  175. 

'^Nothing  CM  be  more  barefhced  than  the 
manner  in  which  smuggling  is  conducted  in  open 
day  at  Whampao.*^— Vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

*  It  is  wholly  contrary  to  law. 
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Extracts  Jram  the  Evidence  delivered  btfore  the^ 
.    Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
:    the  Affairs  of  the  East  India   Company,  S^c* 
Firat  Report. 

Charles  Marjoribanks,  Esq.,  a  servant  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  their  China  factory 
for  seventeen  years,  the  greater  part  of  that  tiaie 
resident  in  China. 

''  Hafi(  any  change  taken  place  in  the  trade 
within  your  recollection } — ^Yes,  very  considei-aMe 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  foreign  trade 
generally.  One  of  the  greatest  changes  which 
had  taken  place,  and  whieb^  in  my  owd  opiniooj 
will  sooner  or  later  affect  the  security  of  our 
trade,  is  the  enormous  extent  of  the  smugn- 

OlilNG  trade  now  carried  ON  IN  CHINA,ainOQ^t 

the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  to  a 
very  great  extent  indeed  ;  so  much  so,  that  if  the 
Chinese  government  had  the  inclination,  ///o  not 
imagine  they  possess  the  means  of  putting  it  down, 
at  least  by  any  marine  force  which  they  have. 

''  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  com* 
mittee  if  you  know  in  what  other  articles,  besides 
opium,  the  smuggling  trade  is  carried  on  upon 
the  coast  of  China  ? — I  conceive  that  at  present 
it  extends  to  articled,  more  or  less,  of  every  descrip^ 
turn ;  not  on  the  coast  of  China,  but  among  the 
islands  in   the  mouth  of  the  Canton   river/* — 
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"Articles  of  British  manufacture?*--!  am  not 
aware  of  any  in<!Rvidual  instance  where  smuggling 
of  articles  of  British  manufacture  has  existed } 
but  I  know  nothing  to  preclude  it. 

'^  You  have  stated  that  the  smuggling  trade  in 
China  has  become  very  extensive;  has  not  the 
increase  of  that  smuggling  trade  a  tendency  to 
injure  the  fair  trade? — I  think  it  has  a  tendency 
to  dp  SO)  in  as  far  as  articles  smuggled  into  the 
country  that  evade  duty  can  be  sold  at  a  profit, 
when  articles  which  pay  government  duties  can- 
not."— •*  Is  not  the  opium  trade  in  China^  which 
you  state  to  exist  to  the  extent  of  13,000,000  or 
14,000,000  of  dollars  a  year,  entirely  an  illicit 
trade  ?  —  Entirely  prohibited  by  the  Chinese 
government. 

^'  Has  not  the  Chinese  government  in  its  con- 
duct  towards  foreigners,  who  have  attempted  to 
fix  themselves  in  their  harbours,  shewn  itself  a 
shrewd  government,  acutely  understanding  its 
own  interests  ? — I  think  that  the  Chinese  are  a 
highly  intelligent  people,  remarkable  for  their 
industry  and  perseverance ;  but  I  think  they  are 
oppressed  with  one  of  the  most  corrupt  govern* 
ments  that  ever  weighed  down  the  energies  of  a 
people. 

"  If  it  should  be  the  case,  that  the  American  or 
foreign  merchant  has  carried  on  a  trade  of  this 
(prohibited)  description  with  profit,  when  the 
Company  have  been  carrying  it  on  with  loss, 
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would  not  that  prove  that  their  trade  hUs  been, 
in  this  article  at  leatt»  better  conducted  tbu  that 
of  the  Company  ? — It  might  not  prove  that  it  was 
better  conducted,  for  it  might  arifie  from  the  cirr 
eumstances  I  have  stated,  of  some  of  those  goods 
having  been  ^nonggled  into  China,  having  evaded 
the  Chinese  duties." — "  If  the  tendency  of  the 
ti*ade  in  China  is  to  get  into  the  smuggling  liaei 
will  not  the  Company,  acting  upon  different  prin* 
ciples;  and  being  from  its  circnmstanoes  unable 
to  enter  into  that  trade^  be  at  a  disadvantage 
against  persona  who  have  no  scruples  of  that 
description  P-^If  the  question  put  to  me  contem* 
plated  the  subversion  of  the  Company,  /  think  we 
should  be  ail  smugglers  in  China  together,  and 
there  would  then  be  no  legal  trade  in  Chiim. 

^^  Would  not  the  temptation  td  smuggling  be 
irresistible  if  the  trade  was  carried  on  in  smcdl 
vessels  ? — J  imagine  that  individuals  who  do  not 
much  respect  the  laws  of  the  oonntry,  will  not 
consent  to  pay  duties  which  they  can  evade  by 
acting  in  opposition  to  those  laws.** — '^  Is  the 
^mugglin^  carried  on  among  the  Chinese  by  what 
are  called  outside  merchants  ? — This  term  is 
applied  in  common  to  all  merchants  not  members 
of  the  Hong ;  some  of  them  are  smugglers,  some 
mere  shopmen/* 
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John  Francis  Davibs,  Esq.^  a  servant  of  tlie 
East  India  Company  in  China,  who  travelled  foi^ 
six  months  through  the  interior  of  the  empire. 

^'  What  impression,  in  your  opinion^  would  be 
produced  upon  the  Chinese  generally  by  throw- 
ing open  the  trade  to  British  merchants  gene^ 
rally  ? — The  whole  body  of  smugglers  at  Canton 
would  vyoice.  The  government  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  view  it  with  jealousy^  as  they  view 
every  change;  and  when  they  came  to  Ipse  their 
revenue^  they  would  view  it  with  hostility. 
They  have  already,  in  consequence  of  the  extras 
ordinary  amount  of  smugglings  (not  only  relative 
to  contraband  c/rticles,  such  as  opium,  but  in  the 
case  of  articles  that  pay  duty)  lost  so  much,  that 
they  have  issued  edict  after  edict  directed  against 
those  individuals  and  those  nations  who  princi- 
pally partake  in  this  smuggling  trade ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  they  would  go  on  ad 
irifinitum  in  their  endurance,  or  consent  to  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  trade  of  Canton  into  a 
smuggling  intercourse.* 

'^  Can  you  state  the  probable  amount  of  the 
tonnage  employed  in  the  country  trade  carried  on 
between  India  and  China,  with  reference  to  the 
Company^s  tonnage  ?-r— The  report  on  the  table 
speaks  to  that  fact :    it  is  nearly  equal,  at  all 

*  It  is  a  question  of  power,  not  of  incluiatioB. 
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evente,  to  that  of  the  Company.  It  arises^  not 
from  there  being  so  large  a  quantity  of  tonnage 
actually  employed,  but  from  the  quickness  of  the 
returns,  and  frqm  the  comparative  smallness  of 
distance,  enabling  one  ship  to  make  two  voyages 
in  the  year^ — "  Is  that  trade  carried  on  without 
the  intervention  or  assistance  of  the  Company's 
servants  at  Canton  at  all  ? — A  very  large  portion 
of  it  consists  of  smuggling  trade ^  and  therefore 
must  be  entirely  out  of  the  Company's  cognizance. 

''  Is  there  not  a  very  considerable  smuggling 
trade  in  other  articles  imported  into  China  from 
Europe  ? — I  believe  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
smuggled  into  China. 

'^  Have  the  Hong  merchants  themselves  taken 
part  in  this  smuggling  trade  ? — Far  from  it ;  they 
were  sold,  not  to  Hong  merchants,  but  to  outside 
shopmen. 

'^  You  were  understood  to  state  that  some  of  the 
Hong  merchants  have  been  ruined  by  their  mix- 
ing with  the  smuggling  trade  ? — Not  at  all ;  they 
have  been  ruined  hy  the  smuggling  trade.  They 
pay  heavy  duties  and  exactions  to  the  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  the  advantages  which  their 
situation  affords  them  in  the  monopoly  of  the 
regular  trade  ;  and,  as  the  smuggling  trade  must 
necessarily  be  carried  on  by  persons  who  do  not 
pay  those  heavy  exactions,  and  who  in  fact  fi*e- 
quently  evade  the  regular  duties,  they  must  ne- 
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cessarily  be  rained  by  the  extension  of  sacb  a 
coarse  of  transactions. 

*'  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  what  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  imports  into  China  consist 
of  the  smuggling  trade? — It  is  impossible  to  say 
exactly  bow  lAucb^  because  the  smuggling  is 
secret,  and  therefore  not  so  open  to  investiga- 
tion :  but  witb  regard  to  opiuih,  we  know  that 
tbe  amount  of  the  annual  importation  into  China 
is  upwards  of  10,000,000  of  dollars. 

"  Were  you  at  Canton  in  September  1828  ? — 
I  was. 

*^  Did  you  bear  that  a  ship  called  the  Merope 
bad  returned  to  Canton  after  having  been  a 
voyage  as  higb  up  as  to  Ningpo,  having  made  a 
very  profitable  voyage  and  converted  thie  whole 
of  her  cargo  to  a  very  large  extent  into  specie  ?-->- 
It  must  have  been  entirely  surreptitious^  if  she  did; 
and  I  judge  that  her  cargo  was  opium. 

''  Do  yon  conceive  that  such  a  thing  would  be 
possible? — I  should  say  very  improbable,  until 
tbe  feet  spoke  for  itself;  from  8ut*mise,  I  should 
say  it  was  a  thing  that  could  not  easily  occar, 
but  that  hy  smuggUng  a  ship  might  manage  to 
introduce  goods  in  that  way. 

^^Yoo  have  stated  that  the  Chines^  govern- 
ment have  issued  many  edicts  against  smuggling', 

•  •  • 

have  those  edicts  been  carried  into  forc6  or  not  ? 
~rbey  certainly  have,  to  the  utmost  capability  qf 
of  tbe  weak  Chinese  government.    I  would  say. 
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that  tbey  have  rather  ahewn  the  hostility  of  t^e 
Chinese  government  to  the  system^  than  that 
they  have  been  very  effective  in  suppressing  it* 

*'Do  you  consider  that  smuggling  ha^  been 
decreased  by  them,  or  the  contrary  ? — ^I  should 
say  that  the  weak  and  ill'-organized  govemmemt  of 
China  cannot /oUaw  uip  its  edicts  hy  a  correspondi$ig 
fffectiveness ;  and  they  have  probabfy,  in  c^  great 
measure,  proved  unavaiting^ 

Charles  Marjoribanks^  Esq. 

*<  Has  not  the  smuggling  trade  in  camlets  in- 
creased ? — ^A  good  m^ny  Dutch  camlets  hs^ve  been 
imported  by  Dutch  ships ;  and  camlets  haye  alse 
been  imported  on  private  account. 

'^  Are  the  commi(;tee  to  understand,  that  al* 
though  the  trade  of  opium  is  prohibited  under 
very  severe  penfilties,  yet  that  the  quantity  im- 
ported, and  the  prices  at  whici^  it  is  sold,  qre  m 
regularly  known  as  any  ptber  e^rtide  which  is 
Authorized  and  regularly  imported  ? — It  is  made 
no  secret  of;  it  is  generally  kpowp  by  the  parties 
who  deal  in  it,  and  they  GompiuQicate  it  to  others. 
The  prices  of  opium  are  always  give^  in  the  Contain 
Register,  a  public  newspaper. 

*^  Can  you  inforpi  the  committee  bo^  %\k^  trade 
of  opium  is  parried  o]i?--^Wh^I  first  wea^  t9 
China,  the  opium  trad^  was  ^t  MacAo,  fc9ff 
which  it  went  to  Whampoa,  aiid  is  now  coo^ipied 
to  the  islapdp  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  ppiaco 
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amag^ing  boats  go  alongside  the  ships  in  the 
open  foce  of  day,  and  the  opium  is  delivered  to 
them  on  their  presenting  what  is  called  an  opium 
order  from  the  agent  in  Canton. 

'^  Is  this  trade  carried  on  within  the  view  of 
the  officers  of  government  and  the  men-of-war 
boats  of  the  Chinese? — Frequently  within  the 
view  of  the  men-^of-whr  boats. 

^'Are  tbete  boats  stationed  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  authorities  within  reach  and  view  of  this 
trade  ? — ^Not  regularly  stationed :  they  frequently 
go  and  come  there.  They  are  constatUfy  numoeuvr-' 
ing  about  J  and  often  report  to  ike  Qmtoti  authorU 
ties  that  they  have  swept  the  seas  qfallsmuggUng 
ships.     The  ships  remain  there  just  the  same. 

*^  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
smnggling  trade  in  opium  is  carried  on  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Chinese  authorities? — ^With 
the  connivance  of  the  lower  government  authori-* 
ties  ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  of  the  higher  au-* 
thorities.*' — ^^^  Is  that  the  (!ase  in  the  smuggling 
of  other  articles  ?*— Yes,  it  is. 

*' Under  what  privilege  is  silver  exported?— ^ 
The  Chinese  laws  prohibit  tlie  exportation  of  aAy 
metal ;  dollars  are  allowed  to  be  exported  from 
China,  hut  not  bullion^  but  U  has  ahoays  been  ew^* 
ported  to  a  large  amount 

^^  Are  not  the  smugglers  of  China  a  very  power-^ 
ful  body  ?  do  not  they  move  in  considerable  fleets 
upon  the  shore  ? — Not  in  fleets ;  their  boats  are 
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very  well  manned  and  armed/' — **  Do  not  they 
set  the  government  at  defiance  P-^JEntirety,  I  should 
say,  when  they  have  sea-room. 

'^  Do  you  suppose  that  the  government  is  ca- 
pable of  keeping  them  under? — They  possess  no 
marine  force  capable^  in  my  opinion,  of  suppressing 
them. 

^'  Is  the  force  of  the  smugglers  upon  the  increase 
or  upon  the  decrease? — The  smuggling  trade  of 
China  is  materially  upon  the  increase. 

*^  Are  the  transactions  of  the  smuggling  trade 
carried  on  with  as  much  fidelity  and  regularity  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  as  the  transactions  of  the 
regular  trade?— ^M  wonderful  regularity ,  consi* 
dering  the  nature  of  the  trade ;  certainly  not  with 
the  same  regularity  as  those  of  the  legal  trade.** 

Mr.  John  Aken,  formerly  master  of  the  loves- 
tigator,  and  afterwards  commander  of  the  Ex- 
mouth,  trading  between  India  and  China. 

''Is  it  not  a  fact,  tbVit  they  (the  outside  mer- 
chants) bring  the  boats  alongside,  and  then  it  is 
thrown  out  of  the  ship  into  the  boats  ? — ^Yes : 
when  I  sold  my  opium  I  gave  an  order  upon  the 
chief  officer  to  deliver  it ;  but  the  person  to  whoon 
I  sold  it  takes  the  risk  entirely  in  faking  it  from 
the  ship ;  he  pays  me  for  it  before  he  gets  the  order'' 
"What  does  he  generally  pay  you  with? — In 
dollars,  or  sy^cee.^ 

*  Silver  bulliou^  of  which  the  exportation  is  prohihited. 
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*^  Do  yon  happen  to  know  the  method  by  wfakb 

the  opiam  is  smuggled  into  the  country  ? — They 

take  it  from  alongside  in  smuggling  boats  that 

are^  well  manned  and  armed,  and  tbera  are  a  great 

many  rivers,  biranehes  and  islands,  and  different 

places,  and  they  are  off  directly  with  it,  and  they 

put  all  the  government  boat  >-  at  defiance.    I  have 

seen  that  myself.    I  have  seen  four  mandarin 

boats  surrounding  my  ship  when  I  had  thirty 

chests  of  opium  to  smuggle,  and  I  was  prevented 

feom  going  to  sea  on  account  of  the  opium,  and 

I  sold  it  to  the  people*    I  went  down  myself  and 

saw  the  way  that  they  smuggled  it ;  they  stripped 

the  chest  entirely  away,  and  took  nothing  but  the 

opiam>  and  pat  it  into  bags ;  and  we  opened  the 

lower-deck  port,  and  in  one  moment  they  put  the 

opium  into  the  boat,  and  all  bands  were  off  in  a 

moment :  we  did  that  in  a  very  heavy  sbower  of 

rain.    There  was  a  cry  out  about  three  minutes 

afterwards,  but  the  boat  was  gone  like  a  shot/* — 

'^Were  the  mandarin  boats  lying  iiear?^One 

was  lying  a;-head  touching  the  ship,  another  was 

lying  at  the  stem,  and  andtber  was  lying  upon  the 

apposite   side/* — "They  were  there  to  prevent 

smuggling  ? — Yes. 

**/>o  you  obtain  greatef  of  less  price  /or  your 
efSsum  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  vigilance  of 
the  mandarin  boats  ? — A^o,  /  never  Jmeu)  amy  dif^ 
ference  made  on  that  account. 

"If  the  mandarin  boats  had  not  been  there^ 
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should  you  have  obtained  a  larger  price  ? — I  do 
Bot  think  we  should  liave  got  tnore ;  they  ahoi^^ 
nuike  certain  of  it ;  and  it  ahMtjfe  struck  me,  thai 
there  was  an  understanding  between  the  smugglers 
and  the  mandarin  boats;  there  is  an  ixppareni 
vigilance  kept  up  which  has  no  existence  in  my 
opinion.    I  have  been  told  so  by  a  number  o/peoph* 

'*  Might  not  other  commodities^  of  small  bulk, 
be  introduced  into  China  by  the  same  means  ?~ 
I  should  think  they  could,  very  easily. 

*'  Do  yon  happen  to  know  whether  it  is  a  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  any  other  commodities  except 
opium  ^— ^Saltpetre,  which  is  a  bulky  article^  is 
smuggled.  /  used  to  smuggle  it  myself;  at  least 
*I  carried  it  there,  and  it  was  smuggled  by  the  peopk 
to  wham  I  sold  it. 

^*  Is  saltpetre  a  prohibited  article  in  Chin^  ^-* 
No,  you  can  sell  it  to  the  government  if  you 
please  ;  but  we  cannot  sell  it  so  well  to  the  go- 
vernment. We  can  generally  get  about  two  dol^ 
iars  a  pecul  by  smuggling  it. 
:  *'  Is  that  on  account  of  the  duty  paid  to  govern- 
ment ?-~I  think  it  is.**— -^^  Have  you  known  of 
Uny  other  article  being  smuggled  ?—^I  think  some- 
times broad  cloth  is  smuggled.**-^^^  By  the  Ame- 
ricans or  the  English  ? — ^By  the  Englislu  I  once 
oarried  two  bales  of  cloth^  and  it  was  smuggledi 
I  know*  but  wherefore  I  cannot  say,  because  it 
did  not  belong  to  me.** 
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Second  Report  of  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

Mr.  John  AiioTLfi  Maxweli^)  who  resided  at 
l^oapore  for  more  tfaaa  six  years,  and  wlio  went 
several  times  to  Canton. 

*^  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  much  smug- 
glibg  in  China  in  the  articles  of  export ) — As  far 
as  my  own  experience  went,  I  found  the  parties 
who  were  not  Hong  merchants  ready  to  make  a 
bargain  either  way^  that  is,  to  deliver  the  article 
as  a  smuggled  article  at  Lintin,  bt  in  the  usual 
way  at  Whaiiipoa. 

^^  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  country  ships 
proceeding  to  Chinese  ports,  north  of  Catiton,  and 
trading  with  the  natives  ? — I  have  heard  of  seve<*al 
of  those  adventuk*es. 

"  Can  you  state  what  the  cargoes  were  that  they 
took  T^^l'he  cargoes  generally  consisted  of  opium 
almost  altogether;  in  some  cases  they  took  d 
little  s&ltpetre,  I  believe. 

*^Did  they  find  any  difficulty  in  effbcting  sales 
with  the  natives  ? — ^I  understood  that  they  always 
effected  sales ;  I  did  not  hear  that  there  were  any 
extraordinary  difficulties. 

*^  What  were  the  ports  they  went  to  ?-^Many 
bf  ttve  ports  have  escaped  my  recoIkctioA,  but 
I.  remember  (he  port  of  Chingeboo,  and  Chusen 
ftftd  the  isla&d  of  Formosa. 

'*  Do  you  know  where  these  ports  vfete  situated? 
"<-^hiAg;ohoD  §8  in  the  provikice  of  Fokibn. 
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'*  What  reception  did  you  onderBtand .  the  na- 
tives gave  those  adventurers? — ^I  believe  they 
gave  a  good  reception.  A  Spanish  gentlenlan^ 
who  was  a  supercargo  in  one  of  the  expeditions, 
told  me  that  he  landed  on  Formosa^  and  walked 
several  miles.  I  recollect  his  mentioning  par- 
ticularly that  be  observed  the  remains  of  Euro* 
pean  houses  there,  which  he  considered  to  have 
been  the  remains  of  those  that  were  occupied  by 
the  former  Dutch  factoiy  at  Formosa; 
*  ^'  Do  you  know  how  long  it  is  since  that  factory 
was  removed? — I  should  think  more  than  100 
years. 

*'  Did  you  understand  that  the  sales  which  were 
effected  at  the  northern  ports  were  at  a  consider- 
able advance  above  the  Canton  prices  ? — I  could 
not  understand  that  there  was  any  great  advance. 
I  heard  the  parties  mention  that  th^  found  the 
Chinese  dealers  there  in  possession  of  regular  price^ 
currents  from  Canton  y  stating  the  stock  on  hand  of 
opium,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
market. 

Captain  Abel  Coffin. 

*' Have  you  been  at  Sincapore  and  Siam?^ 
have.'' — "  Have  you  found  any  quantity  of 
Chinese  junks  there  ? — At  Siam  a  large  quantity. 

"  What  quantity  have  you  ever  .'seen  thte^  aC 
one  time  ? — I  should  think  eighty. 

'*  Of  what  size  ? — Some  of  them  would  cairy 
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700  or  800  tons,  and  some  others  perhaps  dOO  or 
300."* — ^^'Do  these  janks  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  difibrent  parts  of  China  besides  Can- 
ton ? — ^Tbey  are  principally  from  other  parts;  very 
few  from  Canton. 

'^Do  they  import  teas  in  any  considerable 
quantities  into  Siam  ? — ^Tbey  do. 

^*  Did  you  find  any  Chinese  teas  there  ? — ^A 
arge  quantity.  I  shonld  have  bad  no  difficulty 
at  any  time  in  loading  one^  two,  or  three  ships  of 
the  size  that  I  had  there.** — ^'  What  quality  of  tea  ? 
— ^Principally  black  teas :  Souchong  and  Congou 
of  very  good  quality.** 

• 

Extract  from  a  Statement  delivered  to  the  ParliOf 
tnentary  Committee^  hy  Mr.  Crawfurd.  Third 
Report. 

«*  The  Chinese  junks,  properly  constructed,  pay 
no  measurement  duty,  and  no  kumsba  or  present ; 
duties,  however,  are  paid  upon  goods  exported 
and  imported,  which  seem,  however,  to  differ  at 
the  different  provinces.  They  are  highest  at 
Amoy,  and  lowest  in  the  island  of  Hainan.  The 
Chinese  traders  of  Siam  informed  me  that  they 
carried  on  the  fairest  and  easiest  trade,  subject 
to  the  fewest  restrictions  in  the  ports  of  Ningpo 
and  Sianghai  in  Cbokian,  and  Soucbon  in  Ki* 
annan.  Great  dexterity  seems  every  where  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Chinese  in  evading  the  duties. 
One  practice,  which  is  very  often  followed,  will 

T 
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afford  a  good  example  of  this.     The  coasting 
trade  of  China  is  nearly  free  from  aU  daties  and 
other  imposts.    The  merchant  tfil^es  advantage 
of  this«  and  intending  in  reality  to  proceed  to 
Siam  or  Cochin  China,  for  exampHiei  clears  a  junk 
out  for  the  island  of  Hainan,  and  thus  avoids  the 
payment  of  duties.     fVhen  9he  returns^  she  will 
He /our  or  Jive  days  i^and  on  9t  the  m^h  of  the 
port^  until  a  regular  bargain  be  made  with  the 
custom-house  officers  for  the  reduction  of  duties. 
The  threat  held  out  in  such  cases  is  to  proceed  to 
another  port,  and  thus  deprive  the  public  officers 
of  their  customary  perquisites.     I  was  assured  of 
the  frequency  of  this  practice  by  Chinese  mer- 
chants of  Cochin  China,  as  well  as  by  several 
commanders  of  junks  at  Sincapore.    Prom  the 
last  named  persons  I  had  another  fact  of  some 
consequence,  as  connected  with  the  Chinese  tmde, 
viz.  that  a  good  many  of  the  junks  carrying  on 
trade  with  foreign  ports  to  the  westward  of  China, 
often  proceeded  on  voyages  to  the  northward  in 
the  same  season.  In  this  manner  they  stated  that 
about  twenty  considerable  junks,  besides  a  great 
many  small  ones,  proceeded  annually  from  Canton 
to  Souchon,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Kiannan,  and 
in  wealth  and  commerce  the  rival  of  Canton, 
where  they  sold  about  200  chests  of  opium  at  an 
advance  of  fifty  per  cent-   beyond  the  Canton 
prices.    Another  place  where  the  Canton  junks, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  repair  annualJyj  is 
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Chincfaoo,  in  the  province  of  SbaatcAii  within  the 
gvlfik  of  Pechely>  or  Yellow  Sea,  and  as  far  north 
aa  the  37th  degree  of  latitude.** 

Walter  Stevenson  Davidson,  Esq.*  a  mer- 
chant, a  naturalized  Portuguese,  chief  of  a  large 
mercantile  house  at  Macao. 

* 

*'Have  you  any  means  of  judging  whether  the 
trouble  attending  the  sale  of  opium  is  less  now 
since  the  ships  were  removed  from  Whampoa,  and 
stationed  themselves  at  Lintin,  outside  the  river  ? 
— I  should  say,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much 
difference  in  the  trouble,  but  a  vast  difference  in 
the  anxiety ;  because,  in  the  one  case,  they  were 
liable  to  seizure  any  day,  in  the  other  case  they 
lie  in  a  spot  where  thei/  can  defend  themselves 
against  any  power  that  can  cofne  against  them. 

"  You  mean  to  say,  that  the  trade  in  your  time, 
whilst  the  ships  lay  at  Whampoa,  was  more  dif- 
ficult than  it  is  now? — More  full  of  anxiety; 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  it :  it  was  a  very  good 
business. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  other  articles  ex- 
cept opium  being  smuggled  ?— I  have  heard  of  a 
great  many,  but  I  never  smuggled  any  other 
articles  myself  in  the  import  trade. 

"With  regard  to  the  exports? — In  exports  / 
smuggled  very  largely  of  silver,  because  it  was  a 
prohibit^  article  as  well  as  opium,  and  so  was 

*  Now  a  banker  in  London. 
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tutenog  I  believe ;  and  the  rale  which  glided  me 
was,  that  I  would  smuggle  the  articles  which  were 
prohibited,  but  not  those  upon  which  a  direct 
duty  was  laid. 

"What  responsibility  did  yqu  consider  to  attach 
to  you  as  an  agent,  selling  a  prohibited  article 
like  opium  ? — In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  t  never 
considered  it  was  a  responsibility  that  could  be 
valued,  nor  did  I  ever  charge,  or  pretend  to  have 
a  right  to  charge,  any  thing/or  it ;  personally,  of 
course,  every  man  who  resides  in  China  runs  a 
great  risk;  the  government,  for  instance,  as  I  have 
stated,  knew  full  well  that  a  ship  was  at  Wham- 
poa  with  a  quantity  of  opinm,  that  she  was  to  my 
consignment;  and  they  might  have  imprisoned 
me  any  day,  and  said,  till  you  pay  a  100,000 
tales  you  shall  not  be  released. 

"Did  that  ever  happen  during  your  residence 
there? — ^Never. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  its  happening  ? — Never; 
I  do  not  think  that  in  the  history  of  trade  there  has 
been  an  instance  of  it. 

"  What  risk  do  you  consider  you  ran  in  smug- 
gling silver  ? — None  whatever,  beyond  the  seizure 
of  the  silver,  with  which  they  are  always  exceed- 
ing well  satisfied.** — ^^  Have  you  known  many 
seizui*es  made? — I  have  known  some,  but  very 
few  indeed,  the  parties  are  so  exceedingly  expert. 

"  In  your  time  did  the  Chinese  undertake  to 
put  the  silver  on  board  for  you  ? — ^Yes. 
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''What  rate  did  you  pay  them  for  itP^^I 
bought  the  silver  of  them^  and  they  andertook  to 
pat  it  on  board :  it  was  delivered  on  board,  and  I 
paid  them  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after 
tkejf  brought  me  the  captairCs  receipt  for  it. 

*•  13ien  your  own  risk  was  at  an  end  ? — Entirely, 
except  when  T  chose  to  step  out  of  the  way  and 
trusted  them,  which  I  have  often  done  with  all 
those  parties,  both  in  silver  and  in  opium. 

''  Are  you  not  aware  that  those  custom  house 
boats  are  moored  astern  and  on  the  quarter  of 
every  vessel? — Custom-bouse  boats  are ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  boats  whose  duty  it  is  to  seize 
those  parties  are  moored  there ;  they  are  far  too 
weidtfy  manned  and  armed/*-^*^  Ave  you  aware  that 
those  boats  permitted  the  opium  to  be  landed? 
— Decidedly.^ — ^^  Could  they  prevent  it  if  thejr 
pleased?  ''  T^at  does  notfoUow ;  they  may  not  be 
strong  enough.  I  have  known  instances  of  the 
Chinese  opium  boats  overpowering  all  force  where  it 
was  a  very  large  quantity,  and  it  was  worth  their 
while  hilling  and  wounding  men,  but  generally  they 
do  not  attempt  tV.*'— -"  On  such  an  occurrence  hap- 
petting  have  you  ever  knoum  any  notice  taken  of  it 
by  the  government  P — Never ^ 

Captain  Charlbs  Hutchinson,  a  commander 
in  the  navy,  who  commanded  the  ship  called  the 
Bombay  Castle,  from  Liverpool  to  India,  and  re* 
matned  in  the  latter  place  for  five  years.   He  went 
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three  times  to  Canton,  three  several  years,  from 
Bombdy,  with  cargoes  of  cotton  and  other  Indian 
articles. 


•    '     » 


*^  Supposing  the  Chinese  were  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  export  of  teas  altogether^  are  you  of  opinion 
that  the  prohibition  would  be  effectaally  raforqedi 
so  as  to  prevent  its  being  sent  to  Sincapore  ? — I 
think  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they  would  be 
enabled  still  to  bring  it  to  Sipci^re^  but  I  am 
not  certain. 

<<  What  do  you  apprehend  would  be,  the  effiact 
in  China  of  a  total  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
teas  ? — It  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  Chineise 
government  feel  themselves  to  be  a  very  rotten 
sort  f^ govertvniegd  ;  they  know  that  the  people  are 
ready  to  revolt  in  many  ^  their  provinces,  and  they 
would  therefore^  he  very  cautious  how  they  gave  any 
cause  of  discontent  to  any  pa/rt  of  their  entire ;  but 
whether  they  are  particularly  afraid  of  that  pt^rt 
of  it  situated  near  Cant<ui,  I  cannot  telU  There 
are  some  of  the  provinces  where  they  are  much 
more  inclined  to  revolt  and  to  resistance  than  in 
that,  particularly  the  province  of  Chingchoo. 

^^  You  are  aware  that  tea  can  be  exported  from 
other  ports  of  China  besides  Canton,  in  Chinese 
junks  ? — Yes,  because  it  is  brought  to  Sincapore 
from  other  parts." — "  Is  it  brought  from  the  tea 
provinces  P^^It  is  brought  by  casuUs  to  the  coast,  and 
thenputon  board  the  junks,  who  brkigittoSincapere^ 
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**  Are  the  jonkfl  that  come  to  Singapore  with  tea 
loaded  at  Canton^  or  at  ports  nearer  the  growth  of 
the  tea  ? — ^At  ports  nearer  the  growth  of  the  tea,  I 
believe ;  I  know  they  are  not  loaded  at  Canton. 

*^  Are  there  any  goods  that  are  reckoned  probi* 
bited  goods  in  China  exported  by  the  country 
ships? — A  latge  quantity  in  almost  every  ship; 
they  ekiefty  cimsist  of  cassia  and  a  coarser  kind  of 
silky  ttpon  which  the  duties  are  too  heavy  to  he  taken 
in  the  regular  way ;  they  are  therefore  bargained 
far  with  the  outside  merchants^  to  be  smuggled  an 
board  the  ship,  nnd  it  is  done  with  as  greatfacility 
as  the  regular  trade  >•  the  mandarins  being  allfee4 
and  permitting  ii, 

*'  Did  yoQ  ever  know  of  an  interraption  totbir 
irregolar  trade  ?*^iVbiie  whatever;  it  is  as  easily 
carried  on  as  the  regular  trade. 

<^  Is  a  large  portion  oi  the  assorted  cargoes 
exported  ttook  China  articles  prohibited  or  sob* 
ject  to  snch  duties  that  they  are  generally  smug- 
gled?— ^Yes.** — ^^  And  with  the  knowledge  and 
connivance^  of  the  mandarins  ?-^ertainly.  There 
is  an  island  near  Whampoa  called  French  Island^ 
where  those  smugglers  live.  Goods  intended  to 
be  smuggled  are  sent  to  French  Island^  and  you 
receive  notice  the  night  before  at  what  hour  the 
cargo  win  be  brought ;  the  mandarins  then  sur- 
round the  ship,  and  wait  for  the  smuggling  boat ; 
iHien  it  comes  alongside  they  send  a  man  in  a 
eanoe  to  count  the  packages^  that  no  more  may 
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be  brought  to  the  ship  than  they  have  received 
their  fee  for.  In  fatty  their  whole  giwemmetU  is 
one  system  of  corruption  from  top  to  bottom. 

^'  Do  not  you  think  that  the  faciiitiea  they 
afford  to  smuggling  arise  from  an  anxious  desire 
to  extend  the  foiieign  commerce  ? — Certainly,  in 
the  people  ;  not  in. t  fie.  government,  of  course. ; 

'^  In  the  officers  of  the  government^  do  yoit attri- 
bute it  to  a  desire  to.  obtain  a  suitable  i-emune- 
ratibn  in  return  for  the  sum  of  money  they  have 
given  for  their  offices  ? — Certainly. 

^'  It  being  notorious  that  all  those  offioes  are 
paid  for  iSo  I  have  always  been  told. 

^^  Could  not  cotton  goods  be  smuggled  toother 
ports  r — ^There  was  a  difficulty  in  smuggling  at 
other  ports  when  I  was  in  China,  but  some  ships 
with  opium  succeeded,  to  a  certain  exteat.  Since 
I  left  that  country,  I  understand  that  they  have 
smuggled  to  a  larger  amount^  and  I  suppose  other 
goods  as  well  as  opium.** — '^  Do  you  think  that 
the  smuggling  could  be  carried,  on  with  the  same 
ease  at  those  other  ports  as  at  Canton  ? — I  should 
think  not,  because  at  Canton  it  is  systematiied^ 

Third  Report  of  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

John  Stewart^  Esq*  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  went  to  China  seven  times,  in  the  years 
1800, 1803,  1804, 1805, 1806, 1807-8,  and  in  1817. 

'^  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Chinese  govern-* 
ment  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  put  an  end  to 
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the  foreign  commeree  with  England  ? — ^I  think 
they  could  do  it ;  but  I  am  of  ofnnion  that  if  the 
Chinese  goveminent  were  to  put  ah  end  to  that 
oommerce,  it  would  prodaee  great  misery  and 
distress  in  China^  particularly  at  Canton,  where 
It  IS  carried  pn. 

''  Would  the  govemment,  in  your  opinlod,  be 
strong  enough  to  accomplish  the  putting  an  end 
to  the  trade  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  an  edict  of 
the  emperor  of  China  might  be  so  enforced  as  to 
put  a  stop  to  all  the  regular  foreign  trade  car- 
ried on  with  China ;  but  I  no  not  think  that 

THB  ChINBSS  GOVBRNMBNT  COULD  PRBVBNT  SMUO« 

guno  bbing  continubd  from  thb  coast  of 
China,  bvbn  if  thby  pitt  a  stop  to  thb  rboux«ar 

TBADB.     4 

^'  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  think 
the  Chinese  government  would  have  power  to  put  a 
finalstopto  the  progress  of  the  trade? — No;  liMnk 
that  a  smuggling  trade  wmild  be  carried  on  on  the 
coaet  of  China  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  m 
spite  of  any  act  that  the  Chinese  government  might 
adopt." 

RoBBRT  RicKARDs,  EsQ.  who  resided  in  India 
twenty-four  years,  being  on  the  Bombay  esta- 
blishment, and  had  during  that  time  good  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  what  pi^ssed.  in  the  trade  be- 
jtween  India  a^d  China. 

.    *^  Are  you  aware  of  the  peculiarities  ol  the 
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Chinese  government  with  regard  to  trade,  and 
tb&t  a  comparison  cannot  therefore  be  fairly  mad^ 
between  India  and  China  as  to  any  expected 
increase?—^!  know  that  the  Chinese  goyemment 
have  imposed  restrictive  regulations  npon  the 
foreign  trade  of  their  own  country ;  but  I  know 
at  the  same  time  that  these  regulations  are  com- 
pleiehf  set  at  nought  by  the  commercial  spknt  of  the 
people. 

<'  If,  therefore,  English  ships  were  prohibited 
going  to  China,  I  conceive  that  supplies  of  tea 
and  other  Chinese  articles  might  just  as  easily  be 
got  from  Sincapore,  or  Java,  or  other  ports  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  as  they  can  now  from  China 
itself.  These  then  are  the  grounds  of  my  belief 
that,  under  all  circumstances,  we  have  the  means 
of  controlling  the  trade  with  China,  even  more 
effectually  than  the  Chinese  government  itself; 
for  when  the  Chinese  merchants  and  the  mass  of 
the  community  find  that  they  have  an  interest  in 
carrying  on  certain  branches  of  trade,  they  will 
do  it,  as  is  sufficiently  manifest  in  their  importa- 
tion of  opium,  and  export  of  silver,  in  spite  of  the 
most  severe  laws  that  can  he  enacted  by  their  own 
government!^ 

John  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  appointed  parliamen- 
tary agent  to  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  He 
resided  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  the  Bengal 
Presideocy  for  five  years,  in  Calcutta  one  year,  in 
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Benang  three  years,  and  in  Java  ox  years.  One 
year  he  went  on  a  mission  to  Siam  and  Coehin 
China.  He  resided  in  Sincapore  about  three 
years;  afterwards  was  appointed  commissioner 
by  the  govemor*general  in  the  Birmao  Empire ; 
then  went  as  envoy  from  the  governor-general  to 
the  court  of  Ava ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
Calcotta,  and  eventually  to  Europe* 

^^  Supposing  an  interruption  to  take  place  in 
the  European  trade  of  China,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  tea  might  be 
broiigbt  in  Chinese  vessels  to  Sincapore,  ok*  some 
other  emporium  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  l-^ 
I  concdve  so.  I  think  it  was  a  great  point, 
duriBg  the  discussions  respecthig  the  former 
ebar:ter  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  estabUsl) 
that  fact  thdmselves.  Mr.  DrummondJ  now  lord 
Strathallan,  gave  it  distinctly  in  evidence^  that 
a  very  large  quantity  of  tea  might  be  imported 
into  Europe  through  such  a  channel.  The  evi- 
dence is  to  b«  found  upon  thb  records  6f  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1  thidk  in 
1812.  It  seemed,  indeed^  to  be  a  settled  poLbt, 
especially  in  irefen^nce .  to  the  PhiUipine  islands 
and  others.  I  have  a  short  entry  on  tbid  subject, 
taken  put  of  a  note  book  that  I  kept  at  Sinoa^ 
pore ;  it  is,  dated  the  23d  of  August,  182$,  and  is 
the  result  .of  a  convensation  .with  the  commaudei:^ 
of  some  junks.-*^  The  tea  consumed,  iu  Cochin 
China  js  brpqgl^t  from  Tahaotc^en,;  on  the  con* 
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fines  of  Canton  and  Fokien^  but  in  the  jarisdic- 
tion  of  the  former,  to  Hainan,  frdni  which  it 
comes  to  Saigun  and  other  places.  It  is  all  the 
producie  of  Fokien.  Into  Saigim  there  are  an- 
nually imported  about.  70,000  boxes  of  tea,  of 
twenty  catties  each,  and  into  Hu6  about  10,000 
boxes.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  quan- 
tity brought  into  Tonquin,  as  a  great  part  of  it  is 
imported  by  land.  The  price  of  the  ordinary 
qualities  at  Tchaotchen  and  Canton  is  twenty* 
six  dollars. per  pecul.  The  same  tea  would  be 
sold  at  Saigun  for  forty  dollars.  My  informants 
state  that'  any  quantity  whatever  of  tea  maybe 
imported  into  Sincapore,  which  the  market  may 
demand,  from  Chaotcheoo,  Changlim,  and  other 
parts,  either  black  or  green.  The  commanders  of 
junks  will  do  this  in  spite  ofaxiy  regulations  to  the 
contrary.^ 


f  ft 


John  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

*'  Do  you  think  the  trade  could  be  carried  on 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  in  any  of  the 
islands  ?-~ Yes ;  I  imagine  that  tea  might  be  con- 
veyed, and  in  all  probability  would  be  conveyed, 
to  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  China ;  it  might  he 
smuggled  fi*om  thence^  or  it  might  he  sent  in  Cht" 
nese  vessels  to  the  islands  6f  the  Eastern  Archir 
pelagOf  and  could  be  exported  from  thence. 

'^  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of 
this  country  ? — ^If  the  Chinese  permitted  the  ex- 
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port  of  tea  in  their  owa  vessels,  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  a  safficient  quantity  might  in 
thai  way  be  exported  from  China  to  sapply  the 
wants  of  all  Europe. 

««  Do  you  suppose  that  they  would  do  that  under 
such  circumstances? — I  think  they  would;  the 
Chinese  are;  a  people  of  great  commercial  enter* 
prise,  and  I  think  they  would  be  disposed  to  send 
tea  wherever  they  could  find  a  sale  for  it  with 
advantage.^  . 

.       .  * 

Captain  John  Mackib. 
You  have  resided  in  India  several  years  ? — 


<c 


I  have  for  ten  years'* — ^*  From  what  period  ? — 
Prom  1820  to  the  latter  end  of  1829. 

'^  Did  you  command  a  ship  in  the  China  trade  ? 
—I  commanded  a  Spanish  vessel  on  the  coast  of 
China. 

<^  What  was  this  vessel  engaged  in  ? — In  the 
opium  trade.^ — *^  She  was  sailing  under  Spanish 
colours  ? — iShe  was. 

"  What  ports  of  China  have  you  visited  ? — I 
visited  the  port  of  Amoy,  and  all  the  ports  between 
that  and  Canton. 

'^  Were  you  entirely  engaged  in  the  opium 
trade  ? — ^Entirely ;  I  carried  also  a  little  salt- 
petre. 

'^  What  was  the  name  of  the  ship  ? — ^The  St« 
Sebastian. 

*♦  Whom  was  she  owned  by  ? — Spaniards.** — 
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*'  Did  any  part  of  the  cargo  beloog  to  Britiah 
merchants  ? — ^Entirely  British.'* — *^  Can  you  state 
any  other  ports  in  China  that  yon  tonched  at 
besides  Amoy  ? — ^Not  any  other  principal  ports ; 
I  touched  at  all  the  ports  between  Amoy  and 
Canton. 

<<  You  lay  off  some  ports,  did  not  you  ?~I  lay 
6ff  the  port  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  island  of  Name. 

^^  At  what  distance  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
from  Canton  ? — ^About  300  miles  to  the  north- 
east. 

''Did  you  find  good  shelter  for  your  ehip ?— 
ExcisUent ;  all  those  harbours  are  as  safie  as  the 
port  of  Canton  itself. 

''  Was  the  trade  yon  carried  on  authorised  by 
the  laws  of  China  ? — I  understood  it  was  not  au^ 
thorisedf  but  it  was  done  quite  openly. 

^^  fy  the  ^ame  way  that  tfie  upturn  trade  is  car- 
ried on  at  Canton  ? — The  ten/  same. 

"  Have  you  ever  experienced  any  diflSicqlty  in 
carrying  on  the  trade,  although  not  formally 
sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  laws  ? — Never  the  least* 

^'  Who  were  the  parties  with  whom  your  trade 
wad  carried  on  ? — ^The  Chinese  merchants. 

<^  Resident  at  any  particular  points  ? — ^Some  of 
them  from  the  city  of  Amoy,  some  from  Ta*bo, 
and  Namo,  and  some  from  inland  towns. 

<'  Have  you  got  better  prices  for  those  articles 
than  could  be  got  at  Canton  ? — ^Yes. 
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*^  What  was  the  difference  of  the  price  ? — ^About 
400  dollars  upon  a  chest  of  opium,  or  125,  and 
sometimes  150,  or  even  higher. 

*^  Is  that  (the  port  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho|)e) 
tiear  any  town } — Yes^  it  is  within  fifteen  miles  of 
a  very  large  city,  the  city  of  Ty-bo. 

*^  From  the  time  of  yojur  arrival  how  long  wei'e 
you  detained  before  you  disposed  of  the  whole  of 
your  cargo  ? — From  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 

**  Why. did  yob  make  your  returns  in  bullion 
only } — I  was  particularly  desired  by  the  agents 
of  the  brig  to  take  nothing  else. 

^^  Could  you  have  had  returns  in  the  produce 
of  the  country  ? — I  could  have  had  returns  in  any 
produce  of  the  provinces j  such  as  sugar  j  tea,  cassia^ 
tortoiseshellf  nankeens,  or  anything  that  could  h^ 
bad. 

^'  You  would  have  bad  no  difficulty  in  comr 
pleting  your  cargo  of  these  articles? — Not  the 
least. 

'^  In  what  manner  is  the  produce  of  the  norths 
eastern  provinces  sent  to  Canton } — I  presume  it 
is  principally  sent  by  sea,  from  the  number  of 
large  junks  always  upon  the  coast. 

'^  Have  you  seen  teas  sent  by  sea  ^*— Yes ;  I 
liave  been  on  board  of  two  junks  entirely  loaded 
with  tea. 

"  What  was  the  size  of  them  ? — ^They  could 
not  have  been  less  than  200  tons. 

"  From  whence  did  they  come  ? — ^They  came 
from  Amoy,  and  they  were  bound  to  Canton. 
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Did  yoa  board  the  junks? — I  boarded  both 
of  them,  and  sent  letters  by  them  to  Canton***— 
"  Were  those  letters  regularly  received  ? — ^They 
were  received  in  due  course. 

<*  Do  you  think  you  could  have  loaded  your 
vessel  with  teas  of  good  quality  ? — /  have  no  doubt 
I  could  of  the  very  best  quality.  I  have  no  doubt 
I  could  have  had  any  sort  of  Chinese  produce  that 
I  wished. 

**  What  species  of  woollens  do  yon  think  yoa 
could  have  disposed  of? — Principally  long  ells 
and  fine  broad  cloth ;  blankets  and  camlets  also 
would  have  sold  very  well ;  they  are  in  ready 
demand  all  along  the  coast  of  China. 

*^  Were  there  any  duties  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment upon  those  cargoes? — /  never  paid  any 
duties :  but  I  understood  that  upon  all  opium  that 
is  taken  away  from  the  ships  the  inferior  officers 
of  the  government  get  about  twenty  dollars  for 
every  chest ;  the  Chinese  pay  that  themselves ;  the 
ships  pay  nothing. 

"  Did  you  ever  pay  any  port  charges  of  any 
kind  ? — ^Never. 

"  Were  you  ever  annoyed  by  any  of  the  Chinese 
authorities? — ^No.  /  hctve  been  requested,  as  a 
favour,  to  shift  my  situation,  as  the  principal 
officer  was  coming ;  and  I  have  gone  away  and 
come  again,  in  one  or  two  days. 

''  Perhaps  a  legitimate  trade  was  not  your 
object? — Not  at  all;  we  were  trading  in  prohi- 
bited articles. 
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**  Do  you  imagine  that  the  contraband  trade  is 
more  profitable  than  the  authorised  trade? — I 
have  never  been  in  the  authorised  trade,  and 
therefore  cannot  state  that. 

^^  IKd  any  other  British  ships  under  the  British 
flag  prosecute  the  same  trade  that  you  did  at  that 
time? — ^Yes;  there  was  an  English  ship^  the 
Merope,  belonging  to  Caloatta ;  the  Velletta ;  the 
Eugenia ;  the  Fanecena,  and  the  Dhaule  schooner. 

^^  What  were  those  vessels  ? — ^All  English  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Calcutta.  ' 

'^  Where  were  tliey  trading  to  ?— rTq  Formosa, 
and  the  port  of  Nlmpo,  which  is  considerably  to 
the  north. 

'^  Is  not  that  in  the  province  of  Kianghim  ?— rl 
believe  it  is. 

^'  Did  those  ships  go  to  Amoy  ? — One  of  them  I 
think  did,  but  they  did  nothing ;  they  knew  that 
nothing  could  be  done  by  the  merchants;  the 
Merope  touched  off  Amoy^  but  did  not  go  in, 
because  she  could  not  trade  in  opium. 

'^  Had  you  aay  communication  with  the  com- 
manders of  those  vessels  ?-?-Frequently,  although 
we  had  different  interests,  all  except  the  Merope. 

'^  Was  your  interest  the  same  as  the  Merope  ? 
— She  had  an  agent  of  ours. 

''  Did  you  understand  from  the  commanders  of 
those  vessels,  that  they  carried  on  trade  as  easily 
as  you  did  ? — ^With  the  same  facilities ;  although 

u 
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I  beliere  I  was  ratiier  more  fortunate  than  they 
were^  being  engaged  in  the  trade  earlier. 

^^  At  the  ports  you  have  named^  do  you  know 
whether  the  import  and  export  duties  are  pcud  to 
the  government  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  duties; 
I  fietier  heard  the  duties  mentioned. 

'^  Did  the  Americans  ever  engage  in  this  trade  ? 
— American  vessels  have  gone  to  the  coast»  but  I 
believe  on  British  account* 

^'  Did  the  British  vessels  you  have  named  visit 
any  ports  besides  those  you  have  mentioned  h^ 
The  Merope  traded  to  the  port  of  Chingchoo  and 
the  island  of  Formosa. 

^^  Did  the  Merope  go  to  Nimpo  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ?~jre^ ;  she  touched  at  every  port 
on  the  coast. 

^*'  Which  do  you  conceive  is  the  best  station 
for  carrying  on  the  trade  ?*— The  best  station  I 
ever  founds  was  between  the  island  of  Namo  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"  Why  do  you  conceive  that  to  be  better? — 
Being  the  centre  between  two  very  large  towns. 

'^  Have  you  ever  been  off  the  province  of  Fokien? 
— Yes. 

"  What  harbour  did  you  go  into  there  ?— I 
went  into  one  of  the  ports  of  Chingchoo. 

'^What  was  the  species  of  cultivation  you  saw 
when  you  landed  there? — ^The  only  species  of 
cultivation  I  bave  seen  was  rice  and  sugar. 

^'  Is  the  trade^  which  you  have  described  as 
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being  carried  on  when  yon  were  there^  still  car- 
ried on  ? — ^It  is. 

^^  In  what  year  was  this  ?— In  1833  and  1824« 
Afterwards  I  lay  as  a  depdt-ship  at  Lintin.^— 
^  How  long  were  you  altogether  in  China  ?— 
Four  years  and  a  half. 

'^  In  what  year  were  the  British  ships  you  have 
mentioned  there? — They  were  there  in  the  same 
year  as  myself ;  and  I  left  some  of  them  lying  an 
dep6tHships  at  Lintin ;  they  are  lying  there  now 
as  depdt-ships. 

<<  Do  you  know  of  any  ships  having  been  there 
last  year? — ^No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  ship; 
there  was  one  vessel  went  up  in  1828  when  I  was. 
there^  and  delivered  a  cargo  upon  the  coast. 

^  What  are  the  depdtnsbips  ? — They  are  ships 
that  lie  outside  of  the  island  of  Macao,  to  receive 
opium,  or  any  other  goods  that  are  wished  to  he 
deposited  on  hoard  of  them. 

*'  Then  you  have  no  knowledge  of  any  lawful 
trade  carried  on  there  at  all  f^^  Not  the  least. 

'' Were. the  others  obliged  to  move  sometimes 
as  well  as  you  ? — Kes  ;  we  moved  as  a  fawmr  to 
the  mandarins ;  the  mandarins  come  down  once 
or  twice  a  year,  and  send  a  person  to  warn  yoq 
to  shift  yourselves. 

^^  You  were  obliged  to  shift  your  station  }—^ 
We  were  not  obliged  to  do  this,  but  it  was  to 
favour  them,  that  they  might  make  a  report  that  it 
toQs  ail  clear. 
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^  What  anraber  of  ships  do  you  vemember 
there  at  any  one  time  ? — I  have  seen  as  many  as 
20  ships  at  one  time. 

^'  How  many  EUiropean  ships  ? — ^I  have  seen  10 
European  ships,  and  a  considerable  nnmfoer  of 
American  ships.** 

If  this  be  not  free  trade,  what  is  ?  Establish  a 
trade  in  com  and  Manchester  goods  on  the  same 
footing  between  England  and  America ;  in  that 
case  it  woald  be  quite  needless  to  repeal  the 
English  com  laws  and  American  tariff.  But 
here  we  must  draw  a  distinction  of  first-rate  con- 
sequence. The  foreign  trade  of  China,  though 
perfectly  free  in  its  nature,  is  restricted  in  extent. 
Though  free  from  bonds,  permits  and  taxes,  it 
cannot  at  present  be  extended  beyond  the  Bocca 
Tigris,  and  even  on  that  one  spot  it  is  not  secure. 
Upon  this  distinction  the  whole  question  turns. 
The  people  of  England,  by  paying  an  extravagant 
price  for  tea,  have  enabled  twenty-four  men  in 
London  and  seven  men  at  Canton  to  carry  on  a 
trade  which  is  called  legal,  but  which  ought  to  be 
called  the  losing  trade.  How  to  increase  this 
trade,  is  not  worth  asking :  tbe  grand  pcnnt  is  to 
extend,  not  to  alter,  the  free  trade,  whidi  the 
Chinese  call  Smug-^geaity  and  Which,  though 
of  limited  extent,  is  perfect  in  its  kind. 

What  then  is  it  that  prevents  the  free  trade 
from  spreading  to  the  whole  coast  of  China  and 
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increasing  beyond  any  assignable  limit?  The 
political  fears  of  the  Chinese  government.  There- 
fore, says  an  Englishman,  send  another  embassy 
to  Fekin ;  instruct  the  ambassador  to  swear,  like 
Lord  Amherst,  that  he  has  no  commercial  objects, 
that  he  is  sent  across  the  world  '^  to  manifest  the 
regard  of  his  Britannic  majesty  for  his  Imperial 
majesty,  and  tb  improve  the  relations  of  amity 
that  so  happily  subsisted  between  their  illustrious 
parents  KienJung  and  George  the  third":  but 
this  time  do  not  trust  altogether  to  the  ambassa^ 
dor*s  skill  in  the  art  of  lying ;  back  him  with 
armed  ships ;  order  him  to  talk  of  English  con- 
quests in  India;  tell  him  to  frighten  the  man* 
darins  by  a  displety  of  English  power,  and  if 
necessary  by  the  use  of  force :  this  is  the  way  to 
calm  the  political  fears  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment.  And  to  destroy  it  likewise,  we  may  add. 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  that  government 
can  doubt,  that  such  a  mission,  if  given,  not  to 
a  priggish  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  but  to  a  man 
(a  man,  said  Bonaparte,  is  wanted  in  China) 
would  be  entirely  successful ;  that  it  would  open 
the  whole  coast  of  China  to  the  presence  of  Eng* 
lisbmen  and  English  ships.  But  this  object 
accomplished  in  this  way,  what  would  be  the 
other  consequences  of  thus  exposing  the  weak- 
ness of  tlie  Chinese  government  to  its  own  sub- 
jects and  to  foreign  nations?  Look  to  it  Jona- 
than !  John  Bull  would  have  gone  to  work  in 
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this  way  long  ago,  if  the  English  Hong  had  not 
been  deeply  interested  in  preserving  every  bar  to 
the  extension  of  free  trade  in  China.  The  Eng- 
lish Hong  is  at  end.  Be  alive,  Jonathan  I  Your 
smug-pigeon  with  the  China-man  is  in  danger. 

Ev^i  mere  threats  from  the  English  govern^ 
ment,  though  couchied,  as  no  doubt  they  would 
be,  in  the  form  of  a  demand  for  fedress  of  griev- 
ances, would,  if  they  had  for  object  the  particular 
advantage  of  English  traders  in  China,  be  viewed 
with  jealousy  by  several  governments  of  Europe, 
and  still  more  by  the  United  States.  Suppose, 
however,  that  disregarding  the  jealousy  of  other 
nations,  the  English  had  compelled  the  mandarins 
to  establish  the  trade  of  Englishmen  in  China  on 
a  satisfoctory  basis,  would  not  the  Dutch,  the 
Russians,  the  French,  and  above  all  the  Ameri- 
cans, demand,  each  nation  for  itself,  as  with  equal 
fEicility  they  all  might  obtain,  similar  conces- 
sions from  the  feeble  mandarins  ?  Such  demands 
on  the  part  of  some,  at  least,  of  those  nations, 
would,  it  seems  hardly  doubtful,  be  the  inevit- 
able consequence  of  the  successful  use  of  force 
or  threats  by  the  English  government.  Thus  the 
weakness  of  the  government  of  China  would  be 
exposed  in  more  than  one  instance,  to  its  own 
subjects  and  to  other  nations.  Other  exposures 
of  the  same  kind  could  not  but  ensue.  Foreigners 
of  all  nations  would  enter  China  and  further 
expose  to  the  people,  not  the  weakness  only,  but 
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the  iniqaity  also^  of  the  government.  Next,  the 
foreigners  of  each  nation,  having  obtained  some 
footing  in  China,  would,  if  we  conjecture  from 
experience,  seek  to  obtain  privileges,  each  party 
striving  to  gain  more  than  its  rivals,  and  to  injure 
them  as  much  as  possible.  Either  the  nature  of 
man  is  not  always  the  same,  or  the  history  of 
European  settlements  in  distant  countries  is  fJEilse, 
if  this  would  not  be  the  case.  Cbnsidering  also, 
that  each  party  of  foreigners  in  China  would  be 
so  far  removed  from  the  control  of  its  own 
government  as  to  act  almost  without  i*esponsU 
bility,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  rivalry 
amongst  those  foreign  adventurers  would  not  be 
confined  to  trade,  but  would  extend,  as  «bon  as  it 
had  been  shown  that  the  mandarins  were  unable 
to  resist  aggt^ession,  to  interference  between  the 
people  and  their  masters,  to  the  excitement  of 
revolt  and  civil  war,  and  finally  to  territorial 
acquisition.  In  this  way,  contests  must  arise 
between  some  of  those  parties  of  foreign  adven* 
turers ;  and  by  degrees  each  party  would,  pro-> 
bably,  enlist  its  distant  government  in  the  quar* 
irel,  until,  at  length,  the  miserable  government 
of  China  being  dissolved,  or  rather  dissolving  as 
soon  as  its  weakness  had  been  made  conspicuous, 
China  would  become,  as  Hindostan  has  l)een  in 
modem  times,  a  theatre  of  war  for  foreign  nations. 
What  has  preserved  China  from  the  fate  of  India  ? 
The  constancy  of  the  mandarins  in  rejecting,  as 
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they  would  have  ayoided  contact  with  the  plagni^ 
every  proposal  from  foreigners  for  the  establish*- 
ment  of  friendly  intercourse.  Titneo  Dcmaos  et 
dana/erenteSf  has  been  the  never-fiuling;  answer  of 
the  Chinese  government  to  offers  of  friendship  and 
advantage  from  other  governments.  In  vain  did 
the  Dutch  ambassador  Titzing,  a  fat  man^  crawl 
upon  all  fours  into  the  imperial  presence^  and 
remaining  in  that  posture^  beat  his  head  nine 
times  upon  the  ground;  in  vain  did  the  lords 
Macartney  and  Amherst  exhaust  the  arts  of  their 
craft  to  wheedle  the  lords  of  China  into  a  belief 
that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  great  emperor 
to  be  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  illustrious 
king;  in  vain  have  been  self^basement,  rich 
presents,  iBattery,  coaxing,  prayers,  lies  and 
remonstrances,  when  employed  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  foot- 
ing in  China  as  might  have  furnished  pretexts 
for  measures  of  another  kind.  The  existence  of 
the  government  of  China  has  been  preserved  by 
the  constancy  of  the  mandarins  in  rejecting  offers 
of  foreign  friendship.  The  utter  impracticability 
of  the  TartaM  is  their  only  defence.  Break 
through  that  single  barrier,  and  they  must  be 
swept  away  by  a  flood  of  internal  revolt  caad 
foreign  pretension. 

If  the  existing  government  of  foreigners  were 
destroyed,  it  must  be  succeeded  by  another 
government  of  foreigners ;  since   the  ignorant, 
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timid  and  slavishj  people  of  China^  being  inca- 
bk  of  governing  themselves^  woald  tacitly  invite 
foreigners  to  rule  them^  and  would  find  nation 
after  nation  eager  to  undertake  the  task.  In  the 
end  probably^  the  English^  who  command  the 
sea,  would  govern  China  as  they  govern  India ; 
and  that  the  people  of  China  would  in  the  long 
run  gain  incalculably  by  such  a  change,  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt.  But  what  in  the  mean- 
while would  become  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
China  ?  And  what  could  the  people  of  England 
gain  by  ruling  the  Chinese  empire  ?  Not  reckon- 
ing the  gratification  of  national  pride  as  an 
advantage,  they  would  gain  nothing  beyond  free 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  people. 
But  they  might  miss  this,  aiming  at  it  in  this 
way;  not  to  mention  what  they  might  lose  in  the 
confusion  arising  from  the  jealousy  of  other  states 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Chinese  government. 

Still,  if  it  were  impossible  to  counteract  the 
pcditical  fears  of  the  mandarins  otherwise  than 
bytfedopting  measures  of  compulsion  under  the 
name  of  diplomacy,  such  measures,  whatever  the 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  them,  might 
be  thought  expedient.  But  considering  the  im- 
mediate evils  that  might  arise  from  measures  of 
compulsion,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  they 
would  be  viewed  by  the  Americans  at  least,  such 
measures,  however  easy,  however  sure  of  ultimate 
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success,  and  however  jost  when  viewed  with  a 
mercantile  eye,  will  not  be  thought  expedient  by 
the  English,  provided  it  be  shown  that  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Chinese  people,  free 
in  its  nature  and  without  limit  as  to  extent,  may 
be  established  without  delay,  permanently,  at  lit- 
tle cost,  without  making  a  demand  or  even  ask- 
ing a  favour  of  the  trembling  mandarins,  and, 
lastly,  without  exciting  any  national  jealousy.  To 
show  all  this,  is  the  object  of  what  follows. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  founded  the  commercial 
station  of  Sincapore,  in  the  belief  that  the  Chi- 
nese  free  traders  would  readily  find  their  way  to 
that  port  in  their  own  ships.  He  was  mistaken 
by  above  twenty  degrees.  Near  twenty  years* 
experience  has  shown  that  the  distance  between 
Sincapore  and  the  most  commercial  parts  of  the 
Chinese  coast  is  much  too  great  for  junk  naviga- 
tion. But  Raffles,  who  was  a  man,  has  pointed 
out  the  way  to  extend  the  free  trade  of  China 
without  diplomacy  or  war ;  not  only  without  fur- 
ther alarming  the  poor  mandarins,  but  so  that, 
with  the  extension  of  free  trade,  their  present  ter- 
rors should  entirely  subside.  In  order  to  give  to 
the  free  trade  of  China  its  utmost  possible  deve- 
lopment, the  only  thing  wanted  is  a  free  market- 
place; a  place  to  which  Chinese  dealers  could 
easily  resort,  where  foreign  ships  might  lie  undis- 
turbed by  wind  or  government,  and  where  foreign- 
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ers  might  live  in  secarity ;  a  mere  market-place^ 
convenient  for  Chinese  dealers,  and  oat  of  the 
control  of  the  Chinese  government. 

Along  the  whole  coast  of  China  there  exist  not 
less  than  a  thousand  islands^  some  of  which  pos- 
sess all  the  requisites  of  a  trading  port;  good 
anchorage,  shelter  from  all  winds,  and  plenty  of 
fresh  water.  There .  are  more  habitable  islands 
near  the  coast  of  China,  than  along  any  other 
coast  in  the  world  of  the  same  extent.  But  now 
observe  another  peculiarity  :  those  islands  are 
not  subject  to  the  government  of  the  main  land. 
Some  of  them  are  uninhabited ;  some  are  inha- 
bited by  a  few  wretched  fishermen  who  govern 
themselves ;  and  some  by  a  race  of  pirates  who 
make  war.  against  the  Chinese  government,  occa- 
sionally putting  a  stop  to  the  coasting  trade,  mur« 
dering  great  numbers  of  Chinese,  levying  tribute 
on  the  continent,  and  at  times  making  peace 
with  the  mandarins  on  very  advantageous  terms. 
Some  evidence  on  this  point  appears  in  a  note 
below.*    The  emperor  of  China  claims  dominion 

*  "  The  Lion  continued  thus  several  days  working  off  the 
China  shore,  without  gaining  a  mile.  She  then  stood  over  for 
Formosa,  where  there  was  less  current  against  her ;  and  she 
made  some  progress ;  but  the  turbulence  of  the  weather  was 
such  that  she  sprung  both  top-masts,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  Ladrones/in  order  to  be  in  some  degree  of  shelter^ 
for  the  purpose  of  being  refitted,  and  capable  of  renewing  her 
efforts  to  get  forward.     Several  piratical  vessels^  filled  with 
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in  England,  and  makes  his  subjects  believe  that 
he  receives  tribute  from  that  country ;  but  in 

Chinese^  were  hovering  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  had  very 
lately  taken  several  Chinese  junks,  and  plundered  the  adjacent 
islands.  The  practice  of  these  pirates  is  to  make  slaves  of 
such  able-bodied  men  as  they  take  prisoners,  to  put  the  rest  to 
death,  and  to  sink  the  junks,  and  burn  the  houses,  after  taking 
out  whatever  they  deem  valttable.**-^iSfatt9Uofi'#  Embauy  to 
Chma,  voL  tt.  p.  691. 

"  During  the  time  the  pirates  infested  the^ooasta,  numbers  of 
salt  junks  were  intercepted  by  them,  and  salt  rose  to  an  extra- 
vagant price.  At  length  the  Company  were  obliged  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  admiral  of  the  pirates,  and  pidd  a  certain  sum 
for  every  vessel  he  furnished  with  a  passport. 

"  After  a  while  the  c^itaitis  and  crews  of  the  salt  yaakh 
became  leagued  with  the  pirates,  and  used  to  convey  to  them, 
clandestinely,  provisions,  stores,  ammunition,  &c*  The  go- 
vernment detected  the  connivance,  and  laid  an  embargo,  of  a 
sudden,  upon  the  returning  salt  junks.  The  pirate  admiral, 
finding  his  supplies  cut  off,  invaded  the  country  about  the 
inner  passage  leading  to  Macao,  where  he  cut  all  the  ripe  rice, 
jund  carried  it  off,  as  weU  as  a  great  number  of  women,  whom 
be  presented  to  his  f<^owers.  His  name  was  Apo-Tsy,  a  very 
formidable  robber,  who  had  an  immense  fleet  of  junks,  and 
upwards  of  20,000  men  under  his  command.  He  at  length 
became  so  daring,  that  he  intercepted  the  boats  carrying  car- 
goes to  the  ships  at  Whampoa,  and  committed  depredations  on 
land  within  eighteen  miles  of  Canton.  The  Viceroy  became 
alarmed,  for  he  had  no  army  to  oppose  him,  and  was  forced  to 
employ  an  English  armed  country  ship  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
river.  Many  naval  engagements  took  place  between  the  Chi- 
nese war  ships  and  the  pirates  j  but  the  latter  invariably  ob- 
tained  the  victory.  The  Portuguese  at  Macao  were  also  called 
upon,  or  rather  were  told  their  offer  would  be  accepted,  to  fit 
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feet,  and  in  right  too,  his  power  is  limited  by 
the  water*8  edge  of  the  Chinese  coast.  At  sea  the 
pirates  are  his  masters,  and  neither  he  nor  his 
ancestors  ever  conquered  the  islands.  Those 
islands,  therefore,  are  open  to  be  used  by  any 
body  for  any  purpose.  If  one  of  the  Ladrones  or 
Pirate  Isles,  were  turned  into  a  market-place  for 
the  traders  of  all  nations,  the  English  and  Chi- 
nese Hongs,  were  they  not  in  extremis,  might 
complain  that  the  vested  rights  of  the  pirates  had 

out  diips  against  the  piiates,  and  a  sum  of  money  would  be 
gnnted  to  them  by  the  Cation  government.  Haw^^,  very 
little  good  resulted  in  the  way  of  %hting ;  but  the  Porti]Q;tte8c 
rendered  the  Viceroy  an  essential  service  in  the  way  of  nego- 
tiation, as  mediators  between  him  and  the  pirates.  Apo-Tsy 
positively  refused  to  listen  to  the  Viceroy's  promise  of  an  am- 
nesty, should  the  pirates  return  to  their  aUegiance,  without  the 
Biacao  government  becoming  security  for  the  feHUial  perform* 
anee  of  the  contract*  The  Macao  government  therefore,  came 
forward^  and  pledgiqd  itself  to  the  admiral,  who  immediately 
submitted  with  all  his  followers.  He  was  made  governor  of 
the  province  of  Fokien,  and  his  followers  were  all  pardoned. 
During  their  wars  with  the  Chinese,  the  pirates  took  a  fleet, 
cooHnanded  by  a  thai-4nk,  or  admiral,  who  was  unele  to  the 
present  emperor.  Apo-Tsy  had  some  ditUke  to  the  C^teese 
adfwsl  ^  and  when  he  took  him,  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded. 
The  present  emperor  (Tao-Kuang,)  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
sent  the  governor  of  Fokien  a  polite  message  to  say,  that 
the  laws  of  China  required  blood  for  blood*  and  he  therefore 
sent  for  his  head  instead  of  his  uncle's.  There  was  no  escuse 
to  be  made,  and  Apo«Tsy*s  head  was  ooaveyed  to  Pekin."-?* 
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been  attacked ;  but  who  else  could  find  fault 
the  conversion  of  one  of  those  robbers*  nests  to  so 
excellent  a  use  ? 

Not  the  Chinese  government^  to  whom  the 
founders  of  the  market-place  would  say : — ^You 
dread  foreigners ;  we  keep  out  of  your  way.  Yoo 
forbid  us  to  enter  your  ports,  CSanton  excepted ; 
we  withdraw  from  Canton.  You  tremble  lest  we 
should  sow  revolutionary  principles  amongst  yoor 
people  by  residing  with  them  ;  henceforth  there 
shall  be  no  intercourse  between  them  and  us,  save 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  goods ;  and  that 
intercourse  shall  not  take  place  within  your  do* 
minions.  Hitherto,  between  you  and  us  there 
have  been  frequent  quarrels  ;  but  now  all  ground 
of  dispute  is  gone ;  we  demand  no  rights,  ask  no 
favours.  Well  we  know,  that  you  cannot  prevent 
your  people  from  coming  to  us  for  trade  in  this 
our  new,  our  own,  market-place ;  and  sure  we  are 
that  if  you  could  do  so,  you  would  not ;  because 
if  you  should  do  so,  the  present  arrangement, 
which  ought  to  relieve  you  of  all  anxiety,  must  be 
superseded  by  diplomacy,  which  would  frighten 
you  extremely,  and  in  the  end,  probably,  realize 
your  worst  fears.  The  step  that  we  have  taken 
was  devised  expressly  for  your  comfort :  tremble 
no  more  ;  we  bid  you  farewell  for  ever. 

Nor  could  the  Americans  object  to  an  English, 
any  more  than  the  English  could  object  to  an 
American  trading  station  near  the  coast  of  China  i 
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provided  that,  ia  either  case,  the  market-place 
were  free,  that  is,  open  to  all  nations  on  perfectly 
eqnal  terms.  Why  not  so  in  an  island  nsed 
merely  for  trade,  as  well  as  on  the  main  land, 
where,  if  the  Chinese  government  permitted  trade, 
they  would,  as  far  as  they  might  be  able,  treat; 
all  the  foreign  traders  alike  ?  The  English  ex-> 
clade  the  Americans  from  Sincapore.  It  so  hap-* 
pens  that  Jonathan  suffers  little  by  John  BulVs' 
meanness  in  this  affair ;  Sincapore  being,  I  repeat, 
more  than  twenty  degrees  too  far  south  for  its: 
intended  purpose ;  but  Jonathan  has  a  right  to: 
his  revenge,  and  -  may  take  it,  overcoming  evil 
with  good,  by  establishing  a  Sincapore  in  the 
proper  place,  for  the  use  of  the  English  as  well 
as  the  Chinese  and  Americans.  Concert  between 
two  nations  whose  origin,  language  and  real  in- 
terests are  one,  would  be  better  still,  and  would 
not  be  difficult,  if  the  English  ministers,  instead 
of  being  proud,  lazy,  selfish  lords,  were,  like  the 
American  ministers,  active  men  of  business,  liable 
to  be  removed  for  neglecting  the  public  good. 

If,  however,  this  happy  change  should  not^ 
occur  in  time,  there  are  islands  enough  on  Uie 
coast  of  China  for  all  nations  to  chuse  amongst, 
who  may  wish  to  establish  a  market-place  for 
trade  with  the  Chinese  ;  and  for  two  reasons  it  is. 
very  desirable  that  more  than  one  such  trading 
station  should  be  established.  Because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  more  numerous  such  stations,  the 
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more  easy  woald  be  the  total  suppression  of 
piracy  od  the  coast  of  China ;  and  secondly^  be- 
canse,  if  there  were  but  one  station^  nearly  opposite 
the  month  of  the  Canton  river^  such  free  trade  as 
now  takes  place  in  that  river,  though  it  would  go 
to  that  new  market-place,  would  not  be  extended 
to  the  northern  maritime  provinces^  where  the 
greatest  demand  for  foreign  goods  exists  and 
where  the  principal  exports  of  China  are  raised. 
To  show  how  much  would  be  saved  by  a  direct 
trade  with  the  northern  maritime  provinces,  and 
how  extensive  such  a  trade  would  probably  be- 
come, some  conclusive  evidence  is  given  below.^ 

*  The  Dutch  Ambassador  and  hissuitey  on  their  return  from 
Pekin  in  1796^  passed  through  what  may  be  considered  the 
richest  and  most  populous  provinces  of  China  5  and  Van  der 
Braam's  account  of  the  journey  abounds  with  information  on 
Hbe  state  of  the  maritime  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  Blue  Biver,  or  Yang-Ase  Kiang,  which  rises  in  the  moon* 
tains  of  Thibet  and  truverfcs  the  Chinese  provinoes  of  Setchmeo^ 
Konquang^  and  Kiang-nan  |  and  fiilb  into  the  sea  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hoang-Ho  or  Yellow  Rivera 
the  second  river  of  China^  and  indeed  of  Asia.  Van  der  Braam> 
one  of  the  most  phlegmatic  of  Dutchmen^  described  what  he 
saw  at  the  moment  of  seeing  it,  and  without  the  least  ap« 
pearaoce  of  exaggjeration  1  yet  bis  joomal,  in  jtbat  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  temperate  maritime  proviacea,  becomes  a 
mere  catalogue  of  villages,  towns^  cities,  canals,  aqueducts, 
bridges,  and  other  signs  of  a  dense,  industrious,  and  wealthy 
population.  Has  the  East  India  Company  any  trade  with  this 
part  of  China  }  No  direct  trade  whatever,  and  if  some  litde 
trade  by  means  of  internal  carriage  stiB  almost 
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One  word  toocblDg  the  cost  of  establishing  the 
most  fi^ee,  and  perhaps  most  extensive,  trade  in 


out  being  conBcious  of  it.  Considering  that  this  is  the  heart  of 
the  Cbinese  empire^  that  the  climate  requires  woollen  cloths, 
which  are  a  staple  production  of  England^  and  that  the  en- 
trances of  two  wide  rivers  would  afford  great  facilities  for  con-< 
dneting  the  unauthorised  trade>  tfab,  beydnd  aU  comparison* 
appears  to  be  the  spot  where  the  trading;  dispoutioa  of  the 
Chinese  people  ought  to  be  caltivated. 

"  Can  you,**  Mr.  Maijoribanks  is  asked,  '*  say  whether  the 
demand  for  English  woollen  manufacture  in  China  is  capable 
of  being  increased  according  to  the  increased  supply  ?'*  and  he 
nnsw^rs—^'^I  imagine  that,  if  o\ir  manufactures  could  be  in« 
trodiEced  into  the  northern  promnca  of  the  empire,  the  demand 
for  them  would  decidedly  increase.'* — ^''Are  there  any  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  the  introduetion  of  our  wopUens  into  the 
northern  parts  of  China  ?  The  ports  of  Ciuna  being  hermetir 
eelly  sealed  against  us  for  many  years  >*'—''  What  dp  you  cour 
sider  the  impediments  to  a  great  extension  of  trade  ?  The 
fimlts  whidi  the  Chinese  have  set  to  the  foreign  trade ;  their 
confining  it  to  one  remote  corner  of  one  of  the  southern  pror 
vitocet  of  the  empire.  The  articles  which  we  import  intp 
China  are  carried  to  the  northern  provinces  through  tbe  interior 
of  the  coanti7."  »  *  •  #  * 

**  Tl>e  blade  tea  Imported  by  the  East  India  Company  is 
grown  and  mannfoctured  in  the  province  of  Folsien,  with  the 
exception  of  about  one-third  of  that  sort  called  by  ns  Bohei^ 
^whleh  third  part  is  produced  in  the  north-eaatem  corner  of  the 
proTmee  of  Canton.  The  green  tea  is  all  grown  in  the  pro:* 
'vittces  of  KJang<nan,  Kiaag-sij  and  Che*kiangj  but  chiefly  ifi 
the  two. former." 

Mr.  DaTleSylike  Mt.MarjoribanlOB,  a  servant  of  the  Company, 
and  «f  course  a  fnend  to  the  monopoly,  says— "  the  tea  trade 
would  be  more  beneficial,  because  I  conceive  it  would  be  larger. 
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the  world.  ^  The  i^eckless  jobbing  of  those  who 
managed  the  old  English  constitution,  has,  to» 
gether  with  the  uneasiness  arising  from  low  pro- 
fits, led  to  such  a  passion  for  retrenchment  that 
the  new  English  government  will  probably  be 
denied  funds  for  many  a  useful  purpose.  But,  in 
this  case,  no  public  funds  are  required.  The  har- 
bour dues  of  Sincapore  (which  is  little  more  than 
a  stopping  place  for  English  ships)  the  mere  har- 
bour dues  of  that  ill-chosen  and  .merely  English 
port,  are  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  main- 
taining it.    The  trade  of  a  well-chosen  market^ 

place  on  the  coast  of  China,  open  to  all  nations 

.  '      .  ••  •     ' 

if  it  were  near  to  the  centre  of  the  empire  |  that  very  great  ac- 
cession  to  the  prices  of  tea  which  arises  from  the  long  land* 
carriage,  would  be  avoided,  if  the  trade  were  nearer  to  the  tea 
provinces.  *  *  *  .  •  •  * 

Y'  With  aU  that  has  been  done,  the  fkcilities**(of  internal  car- 
riage) **  are  in  a  very  inferior  state  to  what  they  nHjght  be.  The 
river  which  brings  the  tea  to  Canton  from  the  frontier  of  the 
province^  where  it  has  to  cross  a  high  mountain^  is  a  mere 
trout  stream  for  a  great  portion  of  the  way  i  and  foreigners  of 
all  descriptions  have  been  obliged  to  wait  for  months  at  Can- 
ton, on  account  of  there  not  being  enough  water  in  that  river 
to  float  the  vessels  that  bring  the  teas.*' 

On  this  head,  more  evidence  of  a  conclusive  nature  might 
be  brought  forward  $  but  what  has  been  given  will  satisfy 
-tnost  readers.  Those  who  wish  for  further  information  on  the 
subject^  will  find  it  in  Van  der  Braam*s  work,  in  the  accounts 
of  Lord  Macartney's  and  Lord  Amherst's  embassies,  in  Cap- 
tain Hairs  account  of  Loo  Choo,  and  in  the  Parliamentary 
Reports. 
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oo  equal  terms^  must  pvodoce,  from  moderate 
harboar  does  alone,  more  than  enough  to  clover 
the  cost  of  establishing  and  preserving  it ;  snp* 
posing  the :  work  performed  in  the  American 
fashion,  with  a  view  to  utility,  not  in  the  old 
English  fashion,  with  a  view  to  robbing  the  public. 
Besides^  referring  to  the  preceding  remarks  on  the 
causes  of  the  value  of  land;  to  the  value  of  land 
at  Sincapore,  Pen&ug  and  Batavia ;  a  value  pro* 
duced  mainly  by  the  competition  of  Chinese  set* 
tiers ;  and  bearing  in  mind  that  as  many  Chinese 
as  could  find  rooin  would  settle  in  a  free  market- 
place neair  the  coast  of  China,  it  would  seem  that 
great  profits  might  be  made  by  an  outlay  of 
capital  in  the  way  proposed.  The  English  are 
puzzled  to  find  investments  for  their  capital.  But 
if  their  expiring  Hong,  should  for  the  present 
forbid  them  .to  lay  out  money  in  this  way,  do  not 
they  lend  money  to  tbe  Americans  ?  and  who  was 
it  that  lately  negociated  a  loan  between  English 
capitalists  and  tbe  state  of  New  Orleans  ?  it  was 
Joshua  Bates,  himself  an .  American,  chief  of 
the  first  commercial  firm  in  England,  deeply  en- 
gfiged  in  American  trade,  and  intimately  acquain-* 
ted  with  the  trade  of  China.  An  Anglo-Ame- 
rican Company  could  not,  indeed,  make  money, 
by  extending  free  trade  to  the  whole  coast  of 
China,  without  the  sanction  of  some  government, 
without  a  flag  and  a  charter.  Penn,  who  made 
money  even  by  planting  a  colony  on  the  desert 
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eoast  of  America,  had  a  ^sharter  from  his  goipera-^ 
ment,  bat  beyond  that  piece  of  parcbuieiit  tto 
amistance.  The  4>reseat  English  eniiiisters  woald 
not  grant  a  charter  for  the  purpose  in  queetion, 
which  they  would  dislike  as  a  dangerous  example 
of  cheapness,  without  patronagie,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  great  public  undertakings.  They  wonld 
prefer  a  costly  embassy  to  Pekin.  Lord  Amherst's 
pocket  money,  forming  part  of  the  great  sum  ex-* 
pended  on  the  last  embassy,  was  40,000/. ;  more 
than  six  times  the  yearly  pay  of  his  American  ma* 
jesty.  The  English  ministers,  then,  would  spurn 
at  a  proposal  for  effecting  a  public  object  with 
private  funds  ;  that  is  carefully,  cheaply,  without 
patronage,  as  they  lately  refused  a  charter  to 
some  of  the  best  men  in  England  who  wished  to 
employ  private  funds  in  founding  a  Pennsylvania 
on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland.  But  their 
time  is  nearly  up ;  all  the  usefulness  that  was  in 
them  having  been  got  out  of  them.  Meanwhile^ 
before  their  successors  shall  be  named  by  the 
new  ruling  order,  striped  bunting  would  do  as 
well  as  the  union  jack ;  and  an  Anglo-American 
Company,  willing  to  speculate  on  the  establish- 
ment of  market-places  for  free  trade  with  the 
Chinese,  would  not  be  rebuffed  at  Washington. 
At  Washington,  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
or  Philadelphia,  what  follows  may  be  read  with 
interest. 
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Queitians  submitted  to  Mr.  jiken,^  with  his 

answers. 

1.  What  have  been  your  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  foreign  trade  of  China  ? — I 
commanded  the  ship  Exmouth  of  725  tons  from 
Calcutta^  and  visited  China  under  a  license  from 
the  East  India  Company  in  1817,  and  spent  four 
months  in  the  Canton  river.  In  the  following 
year  I  again  visited  China  in  the  same  ship,  and 
again  spent  four  months  in  the  Canton  river.  In 
1819  I  made  a  similar  voyage.  On  all  thesQ 
occasions  the  whole  of  a  mixed  cargo,  worth  as 
much  as  60,000/,  was  consigned  to  myself;  and  I 
had  the  entire  disposal  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
charge  of  reloading  the  ship,  acting  as  captain 
and  supercargo. 

2.  What  do  you  conceive  would  be  the  effect 
oh  the  unauthorised  trade,  of  establishing  insular 
commercial  stations  near  the  coast,  and  in  the 
most  fovourable  situations? — ^The  effect  would 
be,  that  the  Chinese  would  very  readily  enter 
into  all  your  Views  of  trade.  Great  numbers  of 
Chinese  would  settle  themselves  in  such  stations, 
in    Of^det  to   conduct  trade.     They  would  enter 

*  Mr.  Aken  reiidifs  in  London.  Great  p«ri  cf  hb  life  hti 
bwn  spent  at  sen :  tliere  are  butfew  coasts  in  the  world  that 
he  has  not  visited  >  and  his  character  as  a  navigator  is  esta- 
blished by  the  work  of  Captain  Flinders^  who  appointed  him 
master  of  the  Investigator  discovery  ship. 
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heart  and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  a  free  trade j 
which  nothing  could  prevent  them  from  establish- 
ing. They  have  all  kinds  of  craft  along  shore,* 
the  junks  being  from  20  to  500  tons ;  and  they 
would  come  with  their  vessels  to  the  commercial 
stations^  bringing  with  them  Chinese  products  tQ 
be  exchanged  for  European  and  other  products. 
The  government  has  no  power  to  prevent  the 
people  from  trading  even  in  the  Canton  river, 
and  could  not  by  any  means  interfere  with  a 
trade  carried  on  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
main.  My  opinion  of  establishing  such  stations 
for  trade  is^  that  it  would  be  most  advantageouSi 
and  would  cause  a  very  great  increase  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  China ;  but  it  WQuld  destroy  the 
trade  of  the  Hong  merchants,  and  of  the  East 
India  Company  also,  if  Englishmen  were  not  pre-r 
vented  from  trading  at  the  stations. 

3.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  most  proper 
places  for  such  stations  ?  On  this  point  be  so 
good  as  to  furnish  any  information  that  you  may 
think  calculated  to  be  of  use. — On  account  of  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  Chinese  as  sailors  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  more  than  one  station,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  trade  with  a  great  extent  of 
coast.  Suppose  you  had  several  stations ;  I  would 
begin  with  one  island,  called  Pulo  Condore^  in. 
latitude  about  8  deg.  North,  almost  within  sight 
of  the  coast  of  Cambodia;  which  island  was 
settled  by  the  English  130  years  ago;  but  they 
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were  ciit  off  hf  tbfe  Macassar  soldiers  whom  they* 
employed.  I  have  been  close  to  this  island  and 
•all  roand  it.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen. 
The  anchorage  and  shelter  are  good ;  and  I  was 
assured  by  the  people  who  came  from  the  island 
to  my  ship,  that  there  was  plenty  of  good  water' 
there.  The  next  situation  would  be  one  of  the- 
Great  Ladrones,  or  Pirate  Isles,  near  the  niouth> 
of  the  Canton  river ;  and  the  best  of  these  islands 
appear  to  me  to  be  Neong-kong*oa^  where  there 
»  good  anchorage  for  a  great  number  of  ships, 
and  plenty  of  water.  This  island,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  great  Leaa  Channel,  used  to  be 
mhabited  by  pirates  of  the  most  ferocious  cha* 
racter.  The  Chinese  government  could  not  pre^- 
vrat  a  settlraaent  from  being  fortaed  there,  nor 
interfere  with  the  settlers  afterwards.  Another 
place  for  a  station,  at  which  a  great  trade  would 
soon  spiing  up,  is  one  of  the  namerotis  islands  in 
the  neighbour htM>d-  of  Amby,  in  latitude  24  deg.: 
North.  I  have  not  visited  this  part  oi  the  coast ; 
bnt  from  Such  chai^ts  as  we  have,  and  what  I* 
have  heard  from  those  who  have  sailed  further 
north  than  Canton,  I  have  not  any  doubt  that 
several  idands,  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  would 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amoy.  The 
most  important  place  for  a  station  is  still  furtbei^ 
north;  near  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers ;  but 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  I  know  only  that  it  has' 
many  islandB4'a4  may  be  said  of  the  whole  coast t 
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of  China,  which  is  more  atadded  with  island* 
than  any  other  coast  in  the  workL 


^  Gette  llC)  (Formosa)  quoiqne  Bitn^e  tis  k  vii 
la  province  de  Fokif  n,  et  k  trente  lieues  de  b 
cdte,  n*etait  pas  soumise  k  Tempire.  de  la  Chine, 
qui  n*a  point  la  passion  des  conqudtes,  et  qui^par 
une  politique  inhumaine  et  mal  enteodue,  aime 
mieux  laisser  p6rir  une  partie  de  sa  population 
que  d*envoyer  la  surabondance  de  ses  sujets  dans 
des  terres  voisines.  Oa  tronva  que  Formose 
avail  cent  trente  on  cent  quarante  lieuea  de  tov. 
Ses  habitanSy  4  en  juger  par  lenrs  mcBurs  et  par 
leur  figure^  paraissaient  descendus  des  Tartaoea 
de  la  partie  ia<  plus .  septentrionale  de  TAste^ 
Vraisemblablement  la  Cor6e  leur  avait  send  de 
chemin.  lis  vivaient,  la  plupart,  de  pdche  on  de 
ohasse  et  allaient  presque  nns.  Les  HoUandais, 
aprte  i[yoir  pris  sans  obstacle  tontes  les  lumi^res 
qoe  la  prudence  exigent,  jugfei«nt  que  le  lieu  le 
plus  favorable  pour  un  ^tablissement  4toit  une 
pMte  He  voisine  de  la  grande.  lis  tronvaient 
dans  cette  situation  trois  avantage&considi^rables; 
une  defense  ais^e,  si  la  haine  ou  la  jalousie  cber- 
chaient  ki  les  troubler  (  un  port  form^  par  les 
deux  ties ;  la  fecilit6  d  avoir  dans  toufees  lea 
monssons  une  communication  sAre  avec  la.  Chine. 
La  nouvelle  colonic  se  fortifiait  insensiblemenfr 
sans  6clat,  lorsqu'elle  s*^le9a  taut  iPuh  amp^Ht 
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praspAit^  qui  itarma  toute  tAsie.  Ce  fut  k  la 
conquSte  de  la  Chine  par  leg  Tartares  qa*elle  dot 
ce  bonbeur  ioesp^re :  ainsi  les  torrens  engraissent 
les  vallons  de  la  sobstance  des  montagnes  ravag^es. 
Ptaa  de  cent  mille  Chinols,  qui  ne  voula^ent  poe 
se  somnettre  au  yainqueur,  se  r^fogi&rent  k  For- 
mose.  lis  y  portirent  Factivite  qui  leiir  est  pai*« 
tievliiv^  la  colture  dti  riz  et  do  sucre,  et  y 
atHriteni  de9  vtMseaux  sans  nombre  ds  leur 
nation.  Bientdt  tiie  dmrint  le  centre  de  toutes  les 
littisans  que  Javay  Siam^  les  Philippines^  la  Chine, 
h  Japan  J  et  d^autres  ctmtries  vaukarent  former: 
En^pbu  d'annI^bs  blle.  8B  tbouta  lb  n.n8«KANir 

MAftOfilB  DB  l'InDB.*** 

*  Tlie  Abb^  Raynars  Philosophical  and  Political  History  of 
the  Eftablishtneiits  and  Commerce  of  Earopeans  in  the  two 
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NOl'E  IX. 

80MB  SOCIAL  PBCUMAJtlTlBS  OV  TRB  AMBRldANS. 

» 

PecuUar  state  ^  reUgian-'-^^aMes  of  superstUum. 
'    without  bigotry  or  fanatuAsmr^inquisitiveness-^ 

rudeness  of  the  backwoodsman — higotrtf  m  pa*. 

triotismr-'neglect  of  learnings  . 

0  <  * 

Most  EDglisb  travellers  in  America  hurt  tbeir 
credit  for  veracity  by. describing  instances  of  the 
most  violent  religious  phrenzy.  In  Ebgland,many 
people  do  not  believe  Mrs.  Trollope*s  story  of 
the  ^^  anxious  benches'' :  I  do,  not  doubting  either^ 
bnt  satisfied,  that  throughout  the  less  populotts 
parts  of  the  union  people  often  meet  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  working  themselves  into  a  state 
of  superstitious  madness*  To  overrate  the  crazy 
ik^ngs  of  a  camp-meeting  in  the  back  woods 
would  be  impossible.  Bodies  writhing,  arms 
swinging,  legs  dancing,  eyes  rolling;  groans, 
shouts,  howls  and  shrieks ;  men  knocking  their 
own  heads  against  trees,  and  women  tearing  the 
clothes  off  each  other's  backs ;  the  congregation 
frantic  with  fear  of  the  devil  and  the  preacher 
drunk  with  his  own  ^bberish  ;  it  is  all  true,  and 
of  common  occurrence.  Captain  Hall  would  say, 
it  arises  from  the  want  of  a  spending  class  to  set 
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an  example  of  decorum  in  public  worship;  or 
from  the  want  of  loyalty,  to  which  he  attributes 
so  many  of  Jonathan's  peculiarities.  Mrs.  Trollope 
would  have  the  English  believe^  that  superstition 
in  America  is  owing  to  democratic  govemm^ni^ 
Some,  again,  find  a  cause  for  it  in  the  want  of  a 
state  religion ;  adopting  the  notion  of  David 
Hume,  and  supposing  that  '^  each  ghostly  practi- 
tioner, depending  for  subsistence  on  the  liberality 
of  individuals  continually  endeavours  by  some 
novelty  to  excite;  the  languid  devotion'  of  his 
audience,  without  regard  to  truth/  mdrals  or 
decency  in  the  doctrines  inculcated ;  and  that 
thus  every  tenet  is  adopted  that  best  suits,  the  dis- 
orderly affections  of  the  human  frame,  customers 
being  drawn  to  each  conventicle  by  new  industry 
and  address  in  practicing  on  the  passions  and 
credulity  of  the  populace."  Another  set  of  Eng- 
lishmen who,  in  their  abstract  love.of  demockvcy, 
cannot  bear  to  be  told  that  some  things  in  Ame- 
rica might  be  mended ;  haters  of  church  establbh- 
ments,  too,  who  therefore  disagree  with  David 
Hume ;  these,  when  asked  to  account  for  the.  ex- 
cesses of  love  feasts  and  camp  meetings,  lay  all 
the  blame  on  the  oppresses  of  those  puritans  who 
colonized  New .  England,  concluding  that  the 
fBHaticidm  which  arose  from  persecution  has  been 
hafnd^d .  down .  to  living  Americans  and  spread 
over  the  iXnioil.  by  emigration  from  the  New  Eng- 
land istfltes.    The  doctrines  of  Mrs.  TroUo]^  and 
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Captain  Hadl  arfe  not  wokth^  the  others  will  not 
hoar,  exkiniifiation. 

Hame'a  argument  in  favour  of  church  establish* 
meiit  supposes  the  existence  of  a  ^^  populace/* 
Uable  frofir  their  profound  ignorance  to  be  de- 
luded bj  needy  speculators  in  religion.  But 
there  is  no  populace  in  Anierica ;  and  those  con- 
gregations, whether  under  roofer  or  in  the  forest, 
wl&!h^  ralost  resemble  the  Inmates  of  a  mad--housd 
am  composed  of  people  whose*  knowledge  goes 
beyond  reading  and  writing ;  shrewd,  worldly* 
minded,  calculating,  industrious,  buyers  and  seK 
lefi^,itnd:  what  is  more,  politieianB  represented  in  a 
Ifieal  parliament  and  in  congress,  who  make  the 
laws  which  they  have  to  obey ;  laws  which;  mea- 
raVed'by  the  nile  of  utility,  show  More  practical 
vifldom  in  the  makers  than'  the/*  greatest  states* 
meiT  of  Europe  cka  pretend  to.  On  tbe  other 
band,  thie  spirit  of  puritahism  is  extincf  ifi  Ame* 
rica.  The  founders  of  New  England,  as  their 
hot  zeal  arose  from*  persecution,  so  were  they, 
alwiCys  excepting  t6e  quakers,  persefiutors  in  their 
tirra,  more  cruel  than  the  oppres^rs  from  whoiii 
they  bad  fled;  and  far  more  bigoted,  since  they 
perseeuDed  as  they  had  suffered  for  religiott^s  sakiei, 
while  the  churc^en  who  had  hunted  them  but 
of  Engliemd  were  iQoved  by  a  spirtt  altogether 
worldly.  But  that  bitter,  that- most  Vindfetiv^ 
religions  zeal,  which  dictated  the  first  laws  of  the 
New  England. ea16riie^'  is  noi^  unknown  in  Ame^ 
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ne^.  The  odium  th&ologicum  Aid. noftdesceitkd  to 
ibe  .grand  children  of  the  pnritaM,  Scenast  have 
ineen  lately  acted  at  Exeter  Hall,  in  London,  ex- 
bibitione  of  fiirious  religious  bigotry,  such  as 
it  woold  be  impossible  to  get  up  in  America ; 
where  all  septs  are  tolerant,  and  not  one  takes 
half  so  much  pains  to  make  proselytes  as  several 
aects  in  England.  Of  the  many  religions  that 
flourish  in  America  one  only,  of  course,  can  be 
tme;  yet  is  there  no  one  sect«  which  zealously 
declares  bR  Ae  others  in  the  wrong.  In  things 
spiritual,  as  there  is  neither  faror  nor  persecn^ 
tion  from  the  goi^rnment,  so  bigotry  and  fa»ati-» 
cisro,  in  the  English  sense  of  those  words,  ham 
perished.  In  order  to  describe  the  peculiar  state 
af  religion  in  America  one  must  nse  wxn-ds  not 
commonly  applied  to  the  subject. 

The  Americans,  speaking  generally,  are  reli- 
gious by  faalnt,  but  not  constantly,  not  mixing  n^ 
diingS4sparitttal  with  things  temporal,  not  ediowibg, 
I  bad  almost  said  not  feeling;religtous  sentiinentSi 
except  when  tbey  meet  for  public  worship.  The 
cnstom  of  attending  public  worship  is  almost 
universal ;  and  to  neglect  it  would  be  consideMd 
indecent ;  but  so  completely  has  custom  taken  tbe 
place  of  seal  in  this  matter,  that  what  form  of 
worehip  a  citizen  prefers  is  perfectly  indiflbrent  to 
all  the  other  citizens,  like  the  colour  of  his  coat. 
Membei«  of  the  same  family,  even,  belong  to 
congregations  of  opposite    tenets    without  the 
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sUglitest  interraptioD  of  domestic  peace.  More- 
over, avowed  deists,  who  in  England  would  be 
scouted  as  infidels,  are  as  much  respected  as  tbe 
most  devout  Christians,  provided  they  belong  to 
a  sect  and  congregate  once  a  week  to  profess 
their  limited  faith.  Lukewarmness,  indifference, 
this  would  be  called  in  England,  and  has  been 
called  by  English  writers;  but  some  other  ex- 
pression must  be  found  for  it,  since  amongst  the 
most  tolerant  congregations  in  America  are  those 
which  occasionally  work  themselves  into  a  state 
of  religious  phi*enzy«  Sobriety,  in  general,  with 
occasional  fits  of  intoxication,  seems  a  more  cor^ 
rect  description  of  spiritual  matters  in  America* 
The  general  sobriety  is  explained  by  a  total  sepa* 
ration  between  religion  and  politics ;  but  this 
does  not  account  for  the  occasional  drunkenness. 
What  is  the  cause  of  that  religious  phrebzy  now 
and  then  exhibited  by  people,  Whose  ordinary 
religioub  feelings  are  so  tolerant ;  and  sober,  so 
pauch  the  reverse  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  ? 

The  terms  of  the  question  point  to  an  answer 
which  explains  this  curious  moral  phenomenon. 
Violent  occasidnal  excitement  of  .  the  mind  ap* 
pears  to  be  a  physical  want  with  those,  whos^ 
ordinary  condition  either  does  .  not  require  or 
prevents  much  mental  exertion.  None  take  such 
delight  in  getting  drunk  with  spirits,  as  tbe 
savage  whose  monotonous  life  keeps  his  mental 
faculties  in  a  state  of  torpor.     Rum  in  America, 
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whisky  in  Ireland,  gin  at  present  in  England^ 
opiam  in  Tnrkey  and  China,  and  tobacco  in 
Spain,  are  substitutes  for  moral  stimulants.  But 
where  in.  the  wide  world  shall  be  found  any  con* 
siderable  number  of  people,  whose  minds  are  not 
actively  employed  by  their  common  pureuits,  and 
who  yet  forego  the  use  of  extraordinary  stimu^ 
lants  ?  No  where.  The  rule  is  univei-sal,  inclu- 
ding those  savages,  who  for  want  of  spirits, 
drugs,  music,  shows,  romances  and  idols,  aresaid 
to  intoxicate  themselves  by  twirling  round  till 
they  falL  The  kinds  of  mental  stimulants  which 
it  seems  in  man^s  nature  to  require,  differ  with 
the  infinite  variety  of  men's  circumstances.  The 
^irits  of  a  water  drinker  are  raised  by  one  glass 
of  wine^  drank  without  company ;  while  an  habir 
toal  wine  drinker  is  not  elated  by  a  dozen  glasses, 
nor  by  two  dozen  unless  there  be  others  to  drink 
.with  him.  The  solitary  prisonei^  is  exhilarated  by 
obtaining  a  single  companion,  drunk,  he  knows 
not  why,  when  he  returns  to  society ;  while  on 
him  who  enjoys  social  intercourse  every  day,  it 
has  no  unusual  effect.  There  would  be  no  end  of 
examples  to  show  that  different  circumstances  or 
states  of  mind  produce  a  craving  for  mental  sti- 
mulants very  different  in  kind  and  degree ;  that 
in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  more,  what  is  one 
man*s  meat  is  anpther  man's  poison* 

Now  the  dispersed  inhabitants  of  America,  and 
in  particular  of  those  new  settlements  where  love-i* 
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feasts  and  camp  meetings  are  most  coimnoD,  pass 
a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  solitude ;  not  in 
absolute  solitude,  like  that  which  when  inflicted 
as  a  punishment  produces  death  or  insanity,  but 
out  of  the  way  of  social  intercourse,  each  femiljr 
being  isolated  from  all  the  others^  except  on  rare 
occasions,  when  they  congregate  in  spite  of  dis- 
tance and  bad  roads.  The  effect  on  the  mind  of 
this  Ipnely  and  monotonous  existence,  can  hardly 
be  ocmceived  by  Englishmen  generally,  to  whom 
the  stillness  of  the  country  gives  fresh  and  plea- 
sant feelings.  To  a  lone  American  fiimily,  there 
is  nothing  so  delightful  as  one  of  those  occasions 
wben  many  families  meet  for  any  purpose ;  and 
when  thousands  meet  for  a  religious  purpose,  the 
oongregation,  excited  by  a  total  change  of  scene, 
by  the  unusual  confluence  of  numbeiis,  and  by 
the  novelty  of  an  impulse  common  to  many,  ^are 
easily  ii^oxicated  by  doquence  of  which  the  ob^ 
ject  is  to  inflame  their  ali*eady  heated  imagina- 
tions. The  preacher  may  or  may  not  be  as  sin- 
oere  as  bis  audience ;  but  in  either  casie  he  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  their  extravagance.  Instead  of 
causing  the  phrensy  over  which  he  presides,  he 
only  helps  to  gratify  a  desire,  the  desire  for  some 
violent  mental  exeitement,  wbidi  has  rbSQlted 
frotn  sameness  and  solitude.  A  wandering  preacher 
in  America  does  not  create,  bv4  only  supplies,  k 
demand  for  his  services ;  yisiting  thinly  peopled 
districts,  not  with  a  view  to  delude  the  scattered 
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inhabitants^  but  because  be  knows  that  tbey 
already  long  for  Tiis  presence,  that  they  are  wait- 
ing f6r  a  dose  of  superstitious  terror ;  and  that  if 
be  should  not  help  them  to  devil-worship,  they 
would  send  for  some  other  dealer  in  that,  to 
them,  intoxicating  drug. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  on  these  occasions 
of  self-sought  delirium,  the  women  are  wilder 
than  the  men.  And  this  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  because  as  almost  every  where  women 
lead  a  more  lonely  and  monotonous  life  than 
men^  they  are  more  susceptible  of  excitement 
from  novelty  and  crowds.  They  are  so  especially 
in  the  back  settlements  of  America,  where  travel- 
ling, if  not  dangerous,  requires  energy  and  bodily 
strength,  not  to  mention  how  much  time.  In  such 
spots,  men  pass  weeks  together  without  exchang- 
ing two  ideas ;  women,  months,  or  even  years, 
without  forming  one.  If  the  men  did  not  attend 
markets,  fairs  and  elections,  they  would  proba- 
bly be  as  wild  as  the  women  at  love  feasts  and 
camp  meetings.  The  peculiar  extravagance  of 
the  women  on  such  occasions,  helps  to  account 
for  the  extravagance  of  both  sexes ;  and  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  reflecting  that 
they  who  compose  the  wildest  congregations  of 
America,  when  they  return  home  after  a  fit  of 
saperstitious  intoxication,  are  as  diligent  as  ever 
in  their  ordinary  pursuits,  more  contented  than 
before,  and,  touching  religion,  not  less  tolerant 

Y 
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and  sober,  not  a  whit  less  different  from  English 
bigots  and  fanatics.* 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
obstacles  to  social  intercourse  are  confined  to 
the  newest  settlements.  When  the  states  were 
colonies,  waste  land  was  usually  given  away  by 
their  governments,  often  in  vast  tracts  to  per- 

*  Mr.  flint  in  his  Geography  and  History  of  the  Western 
States^  after  showing  the  utility  of  camp  meetings^  writes :— 
**  Nine  tenths  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  country,  is 
given  by  people  who  itinerate,  and  who  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary, men  of  great  zeal  and  sanctity.  These  earnest  men, 
who  have  little  to  expect  from  pecuniary  support,  and  less 
from  the  prescribed  reverence  and  influence,  which  can  only 
appertain  to  a  stated  ministry,  find  at  once  that  every  thing 
depends  on  the  cultivation  of  popular  talents.  Zeal  for  the 
great  cause,  mixed  imperceptibly  with  a  spice  of  earthly  ambi- 
tion^ and  the  latent  emulation  and  pride  of  our  nature,  and 
other  motives  which  unconsciously  influence,  more  or  less, 
the  most  sincere  and  the  most  disinterested — the  desire  of  dis- 
tinction among  their  contemporaries  and  their  brethren — and 
a  reaching  struggle  for  the  fascination  of  popularity,  goad  them 
on  to  study  all  the  means  and  arts  of  winning  the  people.  Tra- 
velling from  month  to  month  through  dark  forests,  with  such 
ample  time  and  range  for  deep  thought,  as  they  amble  slowly 
on  horseback  through  their  perigrinations,  the  men  naturally 
acquire  a  pensive  and  romantic  turn  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, such  as  we  think  favourable  to  eloquence.  Hence  the 
preaching  is  of  a  highly  popular  cast,  and  its  first  aim  is  to  ex- 
cite the  feelings.  Hence  too,  excitements^  or  in  religious  par* 
lance, '  awakenings '  are  common  in  all  this  region.'*  Quoted 
by  Stuart*  vol.  8,  page  456. 
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sons  who  bad  no  means  of  caltivating  them,  and 
who^  therefore,  either  left  the  land  in  a  desert 
state,  or  disposed  of  it  to  others  at  so  very  cheap 
a  rate  that  individuals  readily  obtained  more 
land  than  they  could  possibly  cultivate.  In  either 
case,  the  dispersion  of  the  people  was  very  great ; 
for  either  the  desert,  wanting  roads,  was  a  bar  to 
intercourse  amongst  the  people  who  surrounded 
it,  or  each  settler  fixed  on  it  was,  still  by  want 
of  roads,  separated  from  all  the  other  settlers. 
But  since  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has,  generally,  instead  of  giving  away  new  land^ 
sold  it  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  above  a 
fixed   minimum   price,  some  new    states  which 
offered   peculiar    attractions,   have    been   more 
densely  or  rather  less  thinly  peopled  than  some 
of  the  old  colonies,  and  far  better  provided  with 
roads,  which  are  more  easily  made  in  proportion 
as  they  are  less  wanted,  that  is,  in  proportion  as 
the  people  are  less  dispersed.    Still,  above  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  America  pass   the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  comparative  lone- 
liness ;  in  a  state  which,  if  it  could  be  imagined 
by  hill  squires  in  Wales,  even  they  would  call 
unbearable  solitude.    It  is  a  state  of  existence 
not  readily  imagined  by  any  Englishman,  quite 
incomprehensible  by  those  who  have  always  lived 
in  towns ;  but  the  Englishman,  who  shall  con- 
ceive what  it  is,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
many  American  habits  and  customs,  besides  that 
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pecaliar  kind  of  saperstition  which  displeases 
English  travellers. 

The  offioers  of  Captain  P^riy*s  second  voyage, 
after  being  cut  off  from  the  world  for  more  than 
two  years,  landed  on  one  of  the  Shetland  islands, 
and  were  invited  to  dine  with  a  party  of  the  inha- 
bitants. At  this  meeting,  I  have  been  told,  ques- 
tions and  answers  formed  the  whole  conversation; 
the  voyagers,  though  craving  for  news,  being 
obliged  to  gratify  the  habitual  inquisitlveness  of 
those  secluded  islanders.  In  like  manner,  the 
curiosity  of  Americans  is  not  a  vulgar  trick,  nor, 
as  some  will  have  it,  a  fruit  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, but  a  result,  natural  and  inevitable,  of  a 
faulty  mode  of  colonization^  in  which  no  thought 
was  ever  taken  to  keep  a  due  proportion  between 
people  and  land.* 

The  American  of  the  backwoods  has  often 
been  described  to  the  English  as  grossly  igno- 
rant, dirty,  unsocial,  delighting  in  rum  and 
tobacco,  attached  to  nothing  but  his. rifle,  adven- 
turous, restless,  more  than  half  savage.  Deprived 
of  social  enjoyments,  or  excitements,  he  has 
recourse  to  those  of  savage  life,  and  becomes  (for 
in  this  respect  the  Americans  degenerate)  unfit 

'^  ''  I  found  them  very  inquisitive ;  far  more  so  than  any  of 
the  New  Englanders  I  have  ever  met  with  >  but  I  afterwards 
learned  that  these  people  had  lately  come  from  a  remote  part  of 
the  country,  where^  probably^  there  were  no  schools.*'  Stuart j 
vol,  2,  page  345. 
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for  society.  As  the  evils  of  society,  misery  and 
vice  prodaced  by  misery,  are  unknown  in  Ame- 
rica,  as  tbey  would  have  been  quite  as  well 
avoided  with  a  greater  concentration  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  as,  indeed,  the  produce  of  American  indus- 
try might  have  been  greater  if  the  people  had 
been  less  dispersed,  the  semi-barbarism  of  Ame* 
rican  backwoodsmen  is  an  unnecessary  evil;  and 
an  evil,  too,  without  the  least  countervailing  ad- 
vantage; but,  though  caused  without  a  motive,still 
it  has  been  caused  by  all  the  governments  which 
have  disposed  of  new  land  in  America,  from  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  bestowed  twenty-five 
millions  of  acres  upon  an  individual,  to  that  of 
President  Jackson,  which  sells  new  land  at  the 
very  low  price  of  five  shillings  per  acre. 

Americans  are  accused  of  presumption,  conceit 
and  gross  national  vanity.  Allowing  for  excep- 
tions in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  union, 
and  especially  in  the  great  sea- port  towns,  the 
people  of  America  may,  in  this  respect,  be  likened 
to  the  Tartar  conquerors  of  China,  who,  being 
themselves  barbarous,  consider  all  but  themselves 
barbarians.  The  least  civilized  Americans,  those 
in  a  word  who  despise  the  old  country,  make  up, 
like  the  Chinese  mandarins,  for  want  of  bigotry 
in  religion,  by  excessive  bigotry  in  their  patriot- 
ism. Some  Creoles  of  New  South  Wales  visiting 
England,  thought  London  a  miserable  place 
when   compared  with  Sydney.    The  settlers  of 
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New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  ad- 
joining colonies,  planted  by  the  same  people,  in 
the  same  way,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
cannot  bear,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  books  and 
newspapers,  any  comparison  between  the  two 
very  similar  sheep-walks,  which  does  not  represent 
one  as  greatly  superior  to  the  other,  according  to 
which  set  of  colonists  may  be  addressed.  Nearly 
all  colonists,  it  is  remarked,  or  at  least  nearly  all 
people  born  in  dispersed  colonies,  are  fanatically 
proud  of  their  own  wild  country  and  love  to  dis- 
parage the  rest  of  the  world.  This  narrowness 
of  mind,  arising  from  ignorance,  seems  proper  to 
the  barbarous  conquerors  of  China ;  but,  in  co- 
lonies planted  by  the  most  civilized  nations,  it  is 
a  degenerate  sentiment,  a  step  backwards  from 
civilization  to  barbarism,  and  out  of  the  course 
of  nature,  which  seems  favourable,  stoppages 
reckoned,  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  In 
such  cases,  the  ignorance  which  promotes  con- 
ceit and  mean  pride,  is  a  result  of  dispersion ; 
the  original  cause  of  it  in  America  being,  not  de- 
mocracy, Captain  Hall,  but  the  low  price  of  new 
land. 

But  the  Captain  Halls  of  England,  when  they 
contend  that  democracy  produces  neglect  of 
learning  in  America,  make  out  a  case  which  has 
some  show  of  truth.  The  memory  of  Franklin, 
say  they,  honored  in  Europe,  is  despised  in  Ame- 
rica, save  by  a  few  whose  eccentricity  goes  to 
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prove  the  rule.  Subject  colonies  produced  scholars 
and  philosophers ;  the  democratic  union  depends 
on  England  for  literature,  or  rather  for  a  supply 
of  novels,  the  only  books  suited  to  the  American 
market.  In  all  the  United  States,  there  is  not  an 
observatory ;  Copley  and  West  could  not  live  in 
America ;  Cooper  and  Irving  publish  in  Europe. 
Amongst  nations  called  civilized  the  Americans 
are  the  most  neglectful  of  fine  arts,  science  and 
philosophy ;  and  in  America  the  cultivation  of 
learning  has  fallen  off  with  the  progress  of  de- 
mocracy. Therefore,  in  America,  democracy  is 
unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  learning. 

This  statement  of  facts  is  true  ;^  and  the  con- 
clusion appears  true  to  many  in  England^  because 
English  travellers  in  the  United  States  have  care- 
fully shut  their  eyes  to  a  circumstance  by  v^hich 
they  might  have  accounted  for  most  of  the  social 
peculiarities  of  America.    Democracy,  that  is,  po- 

*  Men  of  science^  too,  and  of  literature,  not  a  small  body  in 
England,  wiU  find  but  few  persons  in  the  United  States  not 
engaged  in  professional  business,  and  have  not,  in  that  country^, 
the  means  of  resorting  to  great  public  libraries,  which  they  find 
in  England  indispensable  for  their  pursuits.  They  find  but  few 
people  disposed  to  sympathise  with  them  in  the  objects  which  interest 
them.  The  United  States  do  not  offer  a  desirable  asylum  for 
persons  of  this  description,  even  if  they  are  in  straightened  cir- 
cumstances. It  will  be  much  more  for  their  happiness  to  con- 
tract their  style  of  living  in  England  than  to  make  a  voyage  to 
America."     Stuart  vol,  %  page  4^7. 
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litical  equality^  which  lays  open  to  all  alike  every 
career  of  ambition,  and  makes  usefulness  the 
standard  of  merit,  must  surely  be  very  favour- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  learning;  more  especially 
when  accompanied,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States, 
by  universal  ease,  which  bestows  leisure  upon  all. 
The  Americans  are  the  only  people  in  the  world 
blessed  with  leisure  and  equality.  If  political 
equality  should  be  established  in  England,  to- 
gether with  high  profits  and  wages,  who  can 
doubt  that  the  English  would  advance  rapidly  in 
every  department  of  knowledge.  Why  then  have 
the  Americans  degenerated  in  this  respect  ?  why 
do  they  set  a  lower  value  on  knowledge  than  the 
colonists  of  Franklin*s  time  ? 

"Though,"  says  Adam  Smith  "  in  a  rude  state 
of  society  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the 
occupations  of  every  individual,  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  in  those  of  the  whole  society.  Every 
man  does  or  is  capable  of  doing  almost  every 
thing  which  any  other  man  does  or  is  capable  of 
doing.  Every  man  has  a  considerable  degree  of 
knowledge,  ingenuity  and  invention,  but  scarce 
any  man  has  a  great  degree.  The  degree,  how- 
ever, which  is  commonly  possessed  is  generally 
sufficient  for  conducting  the  whole  simple  business 
of  society.  In  a  civilized  state,  on  the  contrary^ 
though  there  is  little  variety  in  the  occupations 
of  the  greater  part  of  individuals,  there  is  an 
almost  infinite  variety  in   those  of  the  whole 
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society.     These  varied  occupations  preisent  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  objects  to  the  contem- 
plation of  those  few,  who,  being  attacbeld  to  no 
particular  occapation  themselves,  have  leisure' 
and  inclination  fo  exaunine  the  occupations  of 
other  people.    The  contemplation  of  so  great  a 
variety  of  objects  necessarily  exercises,  their  minds 
in  endless  comparisons  and  combinations  and 
renders. theur  understandings,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  both  acut«  and    comprehensive.*'     But 
rudeness  and  civilization  are  effects  as  well  as 
caoaea.    By  g)oing  further  back,  by  substituting 
disp€r9ed  for  rude  and  canceniraied  for  civilized, 
we  get  nearer,  at  least,  to  the  truth.    In  the. 
history  of  the  world,  there  is  n6  example  of  a 
society  at  once  dispersed  and  highly  civilized ; 
while  there  are  instances  without  end,  in  the 
history  of  colcmization,  of  societies,  which,  being 
civUissed,  became  barbarous  as  soon  as  they  were, 
dispersed  over  an  extensive  territory.    That  divi-> 
sion  of  each  man*s  labour  amongst  several  em* 
ployments,  whioh^  says  Adam  Smith,  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  ignorance^  is  an  effect  of  disper* 
sion ;  and  dispersion  interferes  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  knowledge  in  another  way ;  that  is,  by 
obstacles  to  social  intercourae,  to  the  interchange 
of  ideas,  to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties. 
By.  adding  to  this  consideration  one  fact,  the. 
difficulty  may  be  solved. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  a  more 
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dispersed  society  than  the  colonists  of  Franklin^s 
time.  When  Jefferson  wrote  the  declaration  of 
independence,  the  vast  regions  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  had  scarcely  been  opened  for  settlement. 
Washington  became  a  soldier  in  contests  with 
the  Indians  on  the  western  frontier  of  Virginia, 
which  is  now  the  eastern  frontier  of  states  more 
extensive  than  the  dependent  colonies.  Even  if 
the  increase  of  people  had  been  equal  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  land^  still  the  dispersion  would  have 
been  greater,  because  the  interior  settlements  are, 
by  reason  of  their  great  distance  from  the  sea, 
more  deficient  in  natural  means  of  communica- 
tion. Washington  often  foretold  some  of  the 
evils  that  would  result  from  spreading  towards 
the  west,  unless  the  eastern  and  western  states 
were  connected  by  canals  and  good  roads.  His 
warning  was  neglected  until  lately,  when  the 
eastern  states  became  alarmed  at  the  amount  of 
emigration  to  the  west.  In  those  eastern  states, 
the  dependent  colonies  that  were,  they  talk  now 
of  Washington's  inspiration,  and  are  most  anxious 
to  establish  means  of  intercourse  with  the  western 
settlements:  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  remedy 
their  own  error.  The  western  wilderness  was 
theirs  and  liable  to  be  ti*eated  in  the  way  most 
for  their  advantage.  They  thought  only  of  grati- 
fying their  national  vanity,  by  extending  us  much 
as  possible  the  surface  of  the  union.  Not  content 
with   promoting  emigration  to  the   wilderness, 
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when  their  own  popalation  was  so  scanty  that 
they  oaght  rather  to  have  encouraged  immigra- 
tion from  Europe,  they  sent  to  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  more  wilderness,  and  in  one 
case  actually  paid  hard  money  for  an  accession 
of  mischief.*  The  result  is,  that  population  has 
spread,  not  merely  as  fast  as  it  has  increased,  but 
faster ;  that  there  are  fewer  people  to  the  square 
mile  than  when  population  was  about  a  quarter 
of  its  present  amount;  and  that  this  smaller 
number  of  people  in  proportion  to  land,  besides 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  greater  dis- 
tance, are  not  so  well  provided  with  the  means 
of  social  intercourse.  Where  there  are  markets, 
there  the  people  live  together ;  but  these  are  few 
and  far  between.  What  the  Americans  would 
probably  have  been  without  markets,  and  to  what 
they  are  indebted  for  the  existence  of  markets,  is 
shown  in  the  following  notes. 

*  "The  acquisition  by  the  United  States  in  1803,  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  France  in  North  America^  including 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi,  was  a  most  im- 
portant one.  The  negociations  resulted  in  the  cession  of  the 
French  territory  in  North  America,  exceeding  in  extent  the  whole 
land  then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  for  sixty  millions  of 
francs.**     Stuart,  vol.  8,  p.  2^. 
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"The  existence  of  slavery,*  sajrs  Mr.  Stuart,* 
'^  in  its  most  hideous  form,  in  a  country  of  abso- 
lute freedom  in  most  respects^  is  one  of  those 
extraordinary  anomalies  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  account.^ 

The  writer  of  the  declaration  of  American  in- 
dependence  has  also  written — "  What  an  incom- 
prehensible machine  is  man  I  who  can  endure 
toil,  famine^  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  death 
itself,  in  vindication  of  his  own  liberty,  and  the 
next  moment  be  deaf  to  all  those  motives  whose 
power  supported  him  through  his  trial,  and  inflict 
on  his  fellow  men  a  bondage,  one  hour  of  which 
is  fraught  with  more  misery  than  ages  of  that 
which  he  rose  in  rebellion  to  oppose.  But  we  must 

*  Vol.  it.  page  lis. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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wait  with  patience  the  workings  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  and  hope  that  that  is  preparing 
the  deliverance  of  these  our  suffering  brethren. 
When  the  measure  of  their  tears  shall  be  full- 
when  their  tears  shall  have  involved  heaven  itself 
in  darkness — doubtless  a  God  of  justice  will 
awaken  to  their  distress,  and,  by  diffusing  a  light 
and  liberality  amongst  their  oppressors,  or,  at 
length,  by  his  exterminating  thunder,  itaaaifbst 
his  attention  to  things  of  this  world,  abd  that  they 
are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  blind  fatality." 

"  Every  American,**  says  an  EInglish  writer,*— 
every  American  who  loves  his  country  should  de- 
dicate his  whole  life»  and  every  faculty  of  his  soul, 
to  efface  the  foul  blot  of  slavery  from  its  character. 
If  nations  rank  according  to  their  wisdom  and 
their  virtue,  what  right  has  the  American,  a 
scourger  and  murderer  of  slaves,  to  compare  him- 
self with  the  least  and  lowest  of  the  European 
nations,  much  more  with  this  great  and  humane 
country  where  the  greatest  lord  dare  not  lay  a 
finger  on  the  meanest  peasant  ?  What  is  freedom 
where  all  are  not  free  ?  where  the  greatest  of  God*s 
blessings  is  limited,  with  impious  caprice,  to  the 
colour  of  the  body?  And  these  are  the  men  who 
taunt  the  English  with  their  corrupt  parliament, 
with  their  buying  and  selling  votes.  Let  the  world 

*  Edinburgh  Review^  No.  LXI.  Art.  "  Travellers  in  Jme- 
rica,**  attributed  to  Mr.  (now  Lord)  brougham. 
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judge  whick  is  the  moat  liable  to  censure — we, 
who  in  the  midst  of  oiir  rottenness,  haye  torn  off 
the  manacles  o£  slaves  all  over  the.World,.  or  Chey, 
who,  with  their' idle  pdrit;f,  and  useless  perfeo^ 
tion,  have  resiialnM  mut<d  and  careless;  while 
l^roans  echoed  and  whips  clanked  roOdd  the  very 
walls  of  their  spdtless  congress.  We  wish  well  to 
America-^we  rejoice  in  her  prosperity-^^-and*  are 
delightisd.  to  resist  the  abtavd  iitipertinence'wUh 
which  the  dilEuracteir  of  her  people  is  often  treated 
in  this  conntry*  But  the  eitisCenee  of  slavery  in 
America  i§  an  atrocious  crime.  With  Which  no 
measures  can  be' kept— ^or  ufhich  her  ^UUaHon 
qffhrdB  n<^  sort  of  apolog^-^wbich  makes  liberty 
ittelf  distrusted^  ^uad  the  boast  of  it  disgn^itfg.** 
These  passages  describe  die  feeling  ctf  English- 
men generally,  and  of  not  a  few  Americans,  with 
respect  to  slavery  in  America*  But  when  wils 
any  great  evil  cured  by  mere 'declamation  f  and 
what  but  mere  declamation  is  there  in  these  pas^ 
sages  ?  Like  otlier  evik,  slavery  in  AmericahaA  its 
canses ;  and  until  these  be  removed  the  evil  effect 
must  continue.  No  Englishman,  no  American^ 
as  &r  as  I  know,  has  taken  the  trouble  to  ascer* 
tain  the  causes  of  slavery  ih  Amierica. .  Had  this 
been  dc^e,  it  mijg^ht  perhaps  appear,  that  the  situ- 
alion  of  America  does  afford  some  ^art  \ff  ng^logtf 
for  the  foul  stain  upon  her  character.  The  causes 
of  slavery  in  America  will  be  found  in  a  brief  his* 
tory  of  its  origin  and  progress ;  ahd,  these  ascer* 
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tained^  the  prospects  of  slavery  may  be  etaramed 
with  some  chance  of  a  usefbl  results 

The  first  European  colony  in  America  wad 
planted  by  Spaniards  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
or,  B6  it  was  originally  called,  Hispaniola.  The 
firat  Spanish  colonists  of  St.  Domingo  received 
from  the  Spanish  crown  extensive  grants  of  the 
mosi  fertile  land.  The  settlers  carried  with  them 
an  abundance  of  capital^  and  each  settler  obtained 
knoi'e  good  land  than  he  could  possibly  cultivate. 
But  land  and  capital  are  not  the  only  elements  of 
production.  In  order  to  produce  wealth  the  first 
colonists  of  St.  Domingo  wanted  labourers.  If 
some  of  them  had  laid  out  a  portion  of  their 
capital  in  conveying  labourers  from  Spain,  the 
other  settlers,  who  had  not  so  expended  a  portion 
of  their  capital,  would  have  been  able  to  pay  for 
the  service  of  such  labourers  more  than  those 
could  have  paid,  who  had  diminished  their  capital 
by  conveying  labourers  from  Spain.  ThoAe  w1h> 
had  not  so  diminished  their  capital,  offering 
higher  wages  than  those  who  had,  would  have 
enjoyed  what  the  former  had  expended  capital 
to  procure.  This  does  actually  occur  very  often 
in  modem  English  colonies.  Thus,  unless  ^U  the 
settlers  had  agreed  that  each  should  tak^  out  it 
number  of  labourers  in  proportion  to  his  capital, 
none  of  them  could  have  had  any  motive  for  lay- 
4ng  out  capital  in  that  way.  Moreover,  if  such  an 
agreement '  bad  been  possible,  and  its  executioii 
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practicable,  the  ld>Qiiirers  taken  oiit  by  the  capU 
talistB,  to  a  place  where,  every  one  conld  obtain 
plenty  of  good  land  for  a  trifle^  would  have  ceased 
to  be  labourers  for  hire ;  they  would  have  become 
independent  landowners,  if  not  competitors  with 
their  former  masters  in  the  market  of  laboun  This 
also  does  actually  occur  eviery  day  in  several 
modem  colonies.  Consequently,  the  first  Spanish 
settlers  in  St.  Domingo  did  not  obtain  labourers 
from  Spain.  But^  without  labourers,  their  capital 
murt  have  perished,  or  at  least  must  soon  have 
bedn  diminidied  to  that  small  amount  which  each 
individual  could  employ  with  his  own  hands* 
Tbia  has  actually  occurred  in  the  last  colony 
founded  by  Englishmen — the  Swim  River  settle- 
ment— where  a  great  mass  of  capital,  of  seeds,  im- 
plements  and  cattle,  has  perished  for  want  of 
labourers  to  use  it,  and  where  no  settler  has  pre- 
served much  more  capital  than  he  can  employ 
with  his  own  hands.  The  first  settlers  in  St. 
Domingo  remaining  without  labourers,  their  only 
prospect  wag  a  solitary,  wild,  half«avage  exist- 
ence. Nay,  they  might  have  died  for  want.  Of 
thfe  colonies  planted  in  modem  times,  more  have 
perished  than  have  prospered.  Those  settlers 
might,  have  died  of  want,  because  their  own  lar 
boor,  not  beii^  combined  in  any  degree,  but 
being  cut  up  iAto  fractions  as  numerous  as  the 
individuals^  might  not  have  produced  enough  to 
keep  them  alive.  In  the  colonies  of  modern  times, 
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thousands  of  people  have  died  from  this  dame, 
and  some  in  the  last  colony  founded  by  England. 
Urged  by  this  want  of  labourers,  the  first  settlers 
in  St. Domingo  persuaded  die  Spanish  government 
to  include  in  each  of  its  grants  of  land  u  proper^ 
Hanate  grant  of  natives.  The  most  ancient  grants 
of  land  in  Hispaniola  mention  the  number  of 
natives  which  each  grantee  was  authorised  to  treat 
as  cattle.  This  was  the  origin  of  slavery  in 
America. 

The  colonists,  by  means  of  the  supply  of  labour 
thus  obtained,  readily  acquired  wealth ;  for  they 
could  now  employ  many  hands  ih  the  same  work, 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  a  long  period  of  time 
without  intermission.  Other  Spaniards,  inflamed 
by  the  accounts  which  reached  Spain  of  the  snc- 
oess  of  the  first  colonists,  hurried  to  St.  Domingo, 
and,  obtaining  grants  of  natives  as  well  as  land, 
prospered  like  those  who  had  gone  b^ore  them. 
In  the  course  of  a  (ew  years,  the  prosperity  of  His* 
paniola  excited,  as  that  of  the  United  States  does 
now,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  Eiurope.  But  the 
colonists,  regardless  of  the  fable,  killed  the  goese 
for  its  golden  eggs:  they  destroyeid  the  feeble 
natives  by  over  working  them.  The  colony  had 
hardly  reached  a  very  flourishing  condition  when 
the  source  of  its  prosperity  was  dried  up.  In  this 
emergency,  it  occurred  to  the  dejected  settlers 
that  the  neighbouring  islands  were  inhabited.  To 
those  islands  some  of  them  repaired  and 
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the  natiteB,  whom  they  sold  to  the  planters  of 
St.  Domingo.  This  wtus  the  first  slave  trade  car-L 
ried  oit  ill  America. 

But  the  discovery  of  a  supply  of  labour^  which 
seemed  inexhaustible,  was  hot  calcolated  to  t^u^b 
the  colonics  either  cantion  or  humanity.  M  they 
had  overwot-ked  and  destroyed  the  natives  of  St* 
Domingo,  so  they  worked  to  death  the  slaves 
whom  they  procured  from  other  islands.  It  has 
bten  said  that  in  religious  and  moral  England, 
there  ai«  nien  who  make  a  practice  of  buying  an 
old  or  diseitfed  horse  for  the  value  of  its  skin, 
and  driving  it  without  food  till  it  dies ;  the  mo^ 
tive  assigned  for  guch  barbarity  being  the  clear 
profit  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  animal,  which 
costs  nothing  for  keep  while  in  tise,  and  yet 
sells,  wh^n  dead,  fdr  ab  much  as  it  cost  alive« 
Somewhat  kk  like  manner,  the  pllanters  of  St* 
Domingo  found  it  more  profitable  to  work  skives 
to  death,  and  replace  them,  than  to  preserve  their 
existence  by  suiting  their  work  to  their  strength. 
This  wholesale  murder  of  stolen  Indians  produced 
a  fieieling  of  indication  in  Europe.  Las  Casas, 
Uie  CUirfcson  or  li^lbeiforce  of  his  time,  founded 
a  sect  of  abolitionists ;  a  party  closely  resembling 
in  many  poihis  the  European  and  American  abo- 
litionists of  the  present  day.  They  spared  no 
pains  for  the  attainment  of  tHeir  object.  By  ex- 
citingtfae  best  feelings  of  human  nature,  by  spiiead- 
ing  throughout  Europe  detailed  accounts'  of  the 
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cruelties  to  which  Spanish  slaves  were  subject,  by 
circulating  tracts,.by  an  extensive  correspondence^ 
by  worming  their  way  into  courts  and  councils^ 
by  enlistingf  on  their  side  the  tender  but  powerful 
influence  of  women,  by  extraordinary  watchful^ 
ness  ta  seize  every  opportunity,  and  diligence  in 
turning  it  to  account,  and  still  more  by  their  nn« 
alterable  constancy  oi  purpose,  they  at  length 
made  anjoipression  on  the  government  of  Spain. 
But  although  the  King  of  Spain  listened  to  the 
abolitionists,  he  was  unwilling  to  ruin  the  planters: 
be  consented  to  protect  the  Indians  to  the  utmost 
extent,  using  modem  language,  that  was  compa* 
tible  with  the  rights  of  property  and  the  interests 
of  the  slave  owners :  in  other  words,  he  expressed 
compassion  for  the  slaves,  because  this  was  ce« 
quired  by  public  opinion,  but  he  would  do  nothing 
for  thein«  The  question  was  in  this  state  when 
the  abolitionists  themselves  proposed,  that  th« 
planters  might  spare  the  feeble  natives  of  America 
by  procuriiig  hardy  negro  slaves  from  Africa.  The 
Suggestion  was  adopted,  and  found  to  answer  its 
purpose.  Red  slavery  was  abolished,  and  black 
slavery  established;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
a  slave  trade  between  Africa  and  America. 

The  first  English  settlers  in  America,  obtained 
from  queen  Elizabeth  a  grant  of  land  to  tb« 
extent  of  tw6  hundred  miles  in  every  direction 
from  the  spot  on  which  they  might  establish 
themselves.    They  found  a  country  ^lich  they 
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dAcribed  as  a  paradlde^  and  to  which  the  queen> 
delighted  with  their  accoaat  of  it,  gave  the  name 
of  Virgioia.  Instead,  however,  of  proceeding 
without  delay  to  cultivate  a  very  small  part  pf 
the  fertile  territory  at  their  disposal,  they  were 
temptbd  by  its  very  extent  to  wander  up. and 
down  upcm  it.;  until  the  capital  which  they  had 
taken  with  them  being  consumed  they  were 
reduced  to  famine,  and  gladly  seized  an  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  England.  In  the  following 
year,  another  settlement  was  made  under  the  same 
graat  and  on  the  same  spot ;  but  though  on  this 
ooeasian  the  settlers  had  an  ample  stock  of  seeds» 
implements  and  cattle,  with  provisions  for  two 
years,  every  one  of  them  perished ;  by  what  meansj 
indeed,  can  only  be  inferred^  since  the  skeleton 
of  one  roan  was  all  that  remained  of  this  colony 
when  a  third  body  of  emigrants  from  England 
ffSQched  the  place  of  settlement.  In  two  yeai's 
this  third  body  of  emigrants  had  disappeared  like 
the  second.  Thus,  three  attempts  to  take  advan- 
tage of  abundance  of  good  land,  ^'  the  sole  cause,** 
sajrs  Adam  Smith,  *'  of  the  prosperity  of  new  colo- 
nies,** entirely  failed ;  attempts,  too,  directed  by 
sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  man  eminently  qualified  to 
indure  their  success.  Why  those  attempts  failed, 
may  be  conjectured  from  what  happened  to  the 
first  body  of  English  settlers  in  America  that 
did  not  perish. 
The  first  English  colony  in  America  that  did 
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DOt  perish,  was  planted  in  Chesapeake  Bay  under 
a  grant  from  king  James  I.,  who  bestowed  good 
land  upon  the^  settlers,  not  by  the  acre  or  the 
mile^  but  by  degrees  of  latitude,  and  wkbout 
limit  as  to  longitude.  In  this  case,'  a  few  hun- 
dred persons,  amply  provided  with  capital,  and, 
led,  too,  by  men  of  experience  and  conduct,  ob* 
tained  more  land  of  very  great  natural  fertility 
than  existed  in  the  densely  peopled  country  that 
they  had  abandoned.  In  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  they  were  joined  by  nearly  as  many  thousMid 
emigrants;  yet  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
population  of  thecolony  was  less  than  ttjro  thousand 
souls.  This  most  uncommon  decrease  of  p^ple 
was  occasioned  by  extreme  misery.  Of  the  irst 
settlers,  each  was  able  to  obtain  as  much  good 
hind  as  he  desired  to  call  his  own.  Prom  this 
great  abundance  of  good  land,  notliing  being 
done  to  counteract  it,  there  arose  two  evil  cM«- 
sequences  in  particular.  In  the  first  place,  nearly 
every  one  became  independent  of  all  the  others, 
working  by  himself  in  solitude,  and  therrforfe 
dividing  his  labour  amongst  so  many  occupations, 
that  he  could  bestow  but  little  of  his  time  on  the 
production  of  food,  while  that  small  portion  of 
his  labour  which  was  so  employed  produced  but 
little,  because  scarce  any  operation  of  agricul- 
ture is  very  productive  unless  there  be  employed 
in  it  several  pairs  of  hands  in  combination  and 
constantly,  in  the  same  particular  work,  at  the 
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same  time  aod  for  a  coiuiiderable  period  of  time 
togpetfaen  Secondly,  as  nearly  every  one  took 
possession  of  a  grieat  deal  more  land  than  he  coald 
possibly  cultivate,  the  greater  part  of  what  he  pos* 
sessed  became,  by  becoming  bis,  as  a  desert  which 
sarroiinded  him^  No  roads  were  made,  because 
as  nearl  y  every  settler  did  every  thing  for  himself 
and  by  himself,  that  combination  of  power  wiiich 
is  indispensable  to  the  construction  of  a  road 
was  out  of  the  case.  Thus  each  settler  was  snr« 
rounded,  not  merely  by  a  desert,  but  by  a  desert 
which  was  next  to  impassable.  Further,  much 
of  the  capital  which  had  been  taken  out,  such  as 
cattle,,  seeds  and  implements,  perished  either  on 
the  beach  or  in  the  forest,  because  the  owners  of 
it  could  not  preserve  that  well-regulated  labour 
without  which  it  is  impossible  that  capital  should 
be  increased  or  even  preserved.  As  every  colo* 
aist  was  isolated,  so  all  wanted  both  the  means 
and  the  motive  for  raising  any  surplus  produce ; 
and  any  unfavourablie  accident,  consequently, 
such  as  a  wet  harvest  time  or  an  incursion  of  the 
Indians,  reduced  many  to  want,  cut  off  some  by 
famine,  and  brought  the  colony  to  the  verge  of 
destruction.  The  records  and  traditions  of  Vir« 
^nia  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  first  inhabitants 
of  that  country  suflfered,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  every  conceivable  hard^ip. 

The  colony  was  on  the  point  of  being  aban- 
doned,  when  five  hundred  emigrants,  most  of 
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them  of  the  labouring^  class,  arrived  from  Eng- 
land. He  who  is  accustomed  only  to  what  takes 
place  in  densely  peopled  countries,  may  imagine 
that  this  influx  of  labourers  into  a  society,  whose 
only  want  was  the  want  of  labourers,  must  have 
produced  the  most  happy  results.  But  this  was 
not  the  case :  the  evil  cause  existed  still  and  pro- 
duced  the  same  evil  effect.  The  great  plenty  of 
land  led  nearly  all  the  newly  arrived  emigrants  to 
become  isolated  settlers ;  there  were  more  colo* 
nists  for  a  time,  but  not  one  was  in  a  better  con- 
dition, or  had  a  better  prospect,  In  consequence  of 
an  increase  of  numbers.  At  length,  the  whole 
body  of  settlers,  dispersed,  and  prevented  from 
helping  each  other,  were  unable  to  raise  enough 
food  for  their  subsistence.  Their  bright  hopes 
frustrated,  general  disappointment  produced  dis- 
content, selfishness  and  a  reckless  disregard  of 
all  social  ties.  The  founders  of  Virginia  were  not 
more  remarkable  foi-  their  great  disastei-s  than 
for  their  atrocious  crimes.  They  are  described 
as  resembling  liungry  wild  beasts ;  and  if  we 
must  speak  of  them  as  human  beings,  it  is  hot 
liarsh  to  say,  that  they  appeared  to  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  each  others 
throats  without  restraint  from  any  law. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  this  colony 
when  a  circumstance  occurred,  which,  though 
accidental  and  apparently  trifling,  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  important  events  m  the  history 
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of  America.  A  Datch  ship  laden  with  slaves 
made  its  appearance  in  James's  riven  Want  of 
provisions  bad  indaced  the  captain  to  put  in 
there^  and  he  was  therefore  ready  to  dispose  of 
bis  living  cargo  for  a  trifle.  These  slaves  were 
bought ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  slavery  id 
the  United  States. 

The  slaves  were  set  to  work^  some  in  raising 
foody  some  in  cultivating  tobacco.  For  the  first 
time  in  this  colony  there  was  combination  of 
labour  and  division  of  employments.  Tobacco^ 
although  denounced  by  king  James  as  a  vile  and 
nauseous. weedy  was  already  prized  in  iiurope; 
and  the  soil  and  climate  of  Vir^nia  were  pecu<«* 
liarly  suited  to  its  growth.  Those  settlers,  there* 
forey  who  by  obtaining  slaves  were  enabled  to 
etriploy  many  hands  constantly  in  one  work,  in 
preparing  th6  ground  for  tobacco  plants,  in  watelr^ 
ing  the  plants,  in  preventing  the  growth  of  weeds, 
and  in  gatherings  drying  and  packing,  the  leaves^ 
how  raised  a  commodity  exchangeable  in  the 
niarkets  of  Europe.  In  this  way,  they  obtained 
various  supplies^  which  they  could  not  have  ob^ 
tained  in  any  other  way.  In  this  way  elio  they 
found  the  mean6  of  purchasing  more  slaves.  As 
the  number  of  slaves  increased,  the  cultivation  of 
tobacdo  was  extended ;  some  roads  were  made 
and  solid  houses  were  built.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  the  foce  of  the  colony  was  changed. 
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and  the  tobacco  planters  of  Virginia  became  noted 
for  their  prosperity. 

The  frightful  condition^  both  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  settlers,  up  to  the  tim6  when  they 
obtained  slaves,  was  almost  a  bar  to  the  emigrap 
tibn  of  women.  It  is  supposed  that  the  propor- 
tion of  males  to  females,  who  emigrated  to  this 
colony  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, was.  above  twenty  to  one.  While  the  colony 
was  in  a  state  of  misery  and  disorganizatioin,  none 
of  the  settlers  could  have  desired,  nor  could  any 
of  them  have  easily  procured,  wives  to  share  thrir 
misfortunes.  But  when  they  had  acquired  the 
means  of  comfort  and  order,  they  naturally  longed 
to  be  husbands  and  fathers.  As  that  longing  was 
created  by  tlie  combined  and  constant  labour  of 
slaves,  so  was  it  gratified.  The  settlors  oflfered  to 
the  captidns  of  English  ships  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  prime  tobacco  for  each  young 
woman  of  pure  health  and  good  temper,  whom  the 
latter  should  bring  from  England,  harmless,  and 
bearing  a  certificate  of  honest  manners  firom  the 
clergyman  of  her  parish.  At  tiiat  time,  as  at 
present,  England  abounded  in  young  women, 
beautiful,  gentle  and  virtuous,  but  without  the 
least  prospect  of  happiness  in  marriage.  The 
English  captains,  therefore,  easily  fulfilled  their 
commissions^  and  finally  conduoted  a  very  exten* 
si ve. commerce  in  tobacco  and  marriageable  girls. 
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From  this  curious  traffic,  vbicbj  considering  the 
abundance  of  good  land  in  Virginia,  could  not 
hare  taken  pUice  without  slavery,  sprung  a 
large  pro|>ortion  of  tfaote  illustrious  Americans, 
who  dared  the  first  trial  of  perfect  eqliality  in 
government,  amongst  whites. 

The  prosperity  of  Virginia  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  more  colonies,  as  well  in  the  islands  as  on 
the  main  land  of  America.  With  the  increase  of 
white  population  in  America,  the  number  of  Ame- 
rican slaves  increased,  in  some  measure  by 
breeding,  but  for  the  most  part  by  importation 
from  Africa*  At  length  the  horrors  of  the  African 
slave  trade  raised  up  a  new  set  of  abolitiQnista 
The  value  of  slavery  to  the  white  .men  of  America 
would  be  jj^oved,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  great 
and  manifold  obstacles  which  the  abolitionil^ts 
had  to  surmount  before  their  object  was  even 
partially  effected.  Their  purpose  was  to  abolish 
slavery^in  America*  With  greater  exertion  and 
difficulty  than  attended  the  establishment  of  some 
wide-spvead  religions^  they  have  accoidplished  no 
more  than  the  abolition  of  a  trade  in  slaves  be- 
tween Africa  and  a  part  at  America. 

Las  Casas  ptxibably  knew  how  slavery  began  in 
America.  By  his  proposal  to  substitute  hlhck 
Africans  for  red  Indians,  he  seems  to  have  ac- 
knowledged the  difficulty,  he  may  even  have  per- 
ceived the  impossibility,  of  combining  the  labour 
of  freemen  and  raising  a  large  net  produce  in 
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codntries  v^here  every  one  may  obtain  moi^  good 
land  than  be  can  possibly  cultivate.  But  Las 
Casas  b£(d  lived  in  America  and  witnessed  the 
operation,  first  of  abundance  of  good  land,  and 
next  of  slavek-y.  The  modem  project  of  abolition 
was  conceived  by  a  youth  in  an  English  univer- 
sity ;  and,  though  Clarkson  visited  the  West 
Indies,  it  was  not  till  his  feelings  had  been  in- 
flamed by  contemplating  from  a  distance  the 
abominations  of  slavery.  At  all  events,  Clarkson 
and  Wilberforce  expected  that  the  abolition  of 
the  African  slave  trade  would  put  an  end  to 
slavery  in  America.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake. 

The  Aimerican  and  English  slave  trade  with 
Africa  was  not  abolished  till  the  English  in  the 
West  India  islands  and  the  Americans  on  the 
continent  had  procured  an  ample  stock  of  slaves. 
Their  property,  neither  in  these  nor  in  the  progeny 
bf  these,  was  affected  by  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
with  Africa.  In  order  to  keep  up  their  stock 
"of  slaves,  in  order  to  increase  that  stock  indefi^ 
nitely,  it  waJs  now  required  that,  instead  of  resort- 
ing to  Africa  for  fresh  supplies,  they  should  breed 
slaves  at  home.  But  in  doing  this,  they  found  no 
difficulty.  Thus,  slavery  in  America,  instead  of 
being  extinguished  by  the  abolition  of  the  African 
trade,  was  placed  on  a  surer  foundation  than 
when  it  depended  on  that  traffic. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the 
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abolition  of  the  African  trade  has  prodaced  some 
mitigation  of  the  evils  of  slavery  in  America. 
While  that  trade  continued^  it  was  often  found 
more  profitable  to  work  slaves  to  death  and  re- 
place them,  than  to  preserve  them  by  salting 
their  work  to  their  strength.  In  order  that  they 
should  not  decrease,  still  more  In  order  that  they 
should  increase,  it  became  necessary  to  treat  them 
with  some  consideration,  with  just  so  much  con- 
sideration as  a  stock-farmer  bestows  upon  his 
cattle.  So  far,  the  slaves  of  America  owe  to  the 
abolitionists  a  decided  improvement  in  their  con^ 
dition. 

But  this  improvement  has  not  extended  over 
all  British  America.  An  important  distinction 
must  here  be  drawn  between  the  islands  and  the 
main  land ;  a  distinction  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause Englishmen  generally  suppose,  that  there 
is  no  great  difference,  if  any,  between  the  state  of 
slaveiy  in  the  United  States  and  the  state  of 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  The  good  land  of  the 
islands  is  of  limited  extent,  while  that  of  the 
continent  has  no  assignable  limits.  The  same 
piece  of  land  will  not  produce  sugar  for  many 
consecutive  years  without  a  great  increase  of 
expense ;  and  nearly  all  the  good  land  of  the 
islands  has  been  exhausted  by  the  cultivation  of 
sugar.  Since  that  land  was  exhausted,  the  growers 
of  sugar  on  the  continent  have  bad  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  same  class  of  people  in  the 
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islands.  .  So  great  has  been  the  advantagei,  that 
assuredly,  if  the  produce  of  the  continent  had 
been  Ipt  into  the  markets  of  Europe  on  equal 
terms  Mrith  the  produce  of  the  islands,  the 
islanders  would,  some  time  agp,  have  ceasc^d  to 
produce  sugar.  In  the  British  islands  especially, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  ci^ltivation  of  sugar  has  been 
preserved  by  means  of  a  monopoly  of  the  British 
market.  But  as  that  monopoly  was  required  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of  the  Wei^t  Indies,  so 
it  encouraged  the  further  exhaustion  of  that  soil, 
till  the  profits  of  sugar  growing  in  the  West 
Indies  were  reduced  to  that  amount  which,  with 
the  monopoly,  was  just  sufficient  to  prevent  sugar- 
growing  from  being  abandoned*  Consequently, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
the  planters  of  the  West  Indies  have,  not  had  a 
strong  motive  for  increasing  the  number  of  their 
slaves.  It  was  not  the  abolition  of  the  African 
trade,  but  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  good  land  at 
their  disposal,  which,  deprived  them  of  this 
motive.  Between  those  two  events  there  is  no 
connection,  except  paiity  of  time.  If  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade  had  not  been  abolished,  if  it  had 
continued  to  render  unnecessary  the  preservation 
of  slaves,  still  the  greater  profit  of  killing  and 
replacing  slaves  would  not  have  counteracted  the 
loss  of  profit  arising  from  the  necessity  of  cul* 
tivating  land,  which  eveiy  year  decreased  in 
fertility. 
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Bot^  with  a  close  raooopAly  <tf  the  finest  market 
in  the  woild,  the  plaatecs  of  thie  British  West 
ladies  might  lor  ages  have. continued  to  grow 
sQgar  widi  some  profit^  amd  might  have  retained  a 
motive  for  ke^ng  up  tht  number  of  their  slaves. 
If  they  had  preserved  a  close  monopoly  of  th^ 
Britifih  market,  the  people  of  Britain  would,  pro^ 
bably;  have  made  up  for  the  coritinued  dec^rease  in 
the  fertility  of  insular  land  by.cdntiitually  payipg 
a  higher  price  for  insnlaf  sagar.  Though  the 
produce -would  have  been  less  and  less^  the  pro^% 
might  have  remained  the  same,  in  ocmsequeQQe  of 
the  price  becoming  higher  and  higheif.  But  ^'  thQ 
West  India  interest**  as  the  island  planters  are 
called,  >though  th^y  have  long  enjcqred  very  great 
influence  in  the  legislature  of  Britain,  were  not 
permitted  to  .flourish  in  this  way  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  people.  During  the  last  war,  the 
English  took  from  the  Dutch  their  continental 
settlements  in  America ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  they  determined  to  keep  those  colonies,  mak* 
ing  eooipenisation  to  the  Dutch  by  agreeing  to  pay 
a  vast  sum  to  the  emperor  of  Russia^  protided 
(such  is  the  complieation  of  European  politics) 
thie  Belgians  and  the  Dutch,  who  hated  each  other 
and  had  been  united  at  the  peace,  should  not 
choose  to  separate.  The  West  India  interest 
could  easily  have  prevented  this  acquisition  ;  but 
they  were  blind  to  its  consequences.  It  broke 
up  their  monopoly  of  the  British  market.    By 
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bringing  continental  sugar  into  competition  #itb 
insular  sugar,  it  prevented  the  island  planters 
from  raising  the  price  of  their  sugar  in  propor- 
tion to  the  decrease  in  the  fertility  of  their  land. 
This  acquisition  was  a  mortal  blow  to  the  West 
India  interest.  Ever  since  it  took  place  none 
of  them  have  made  large  profits,  many  of  tbeoi 
have  been  ruined,  by  the  cultivation  of  sugar;  and 
the  total  ruin  of  the  whole  of  them,  in  so  far  as 
their  West  India  property  is  concerned,  seems 
inevitable.  These  circumstances  have  had  a 
peculi£^  effect  on  insular  slavery.  What  with 
the  progressive  exhaustion  of  insular  land  and  the 
opening  of  the  British  market  to  sugar  produced 
on  land  that  wais  not  exhausted,  the  island  plan* 
ters  have,  for  some  years  past,  been  without  a  mo- 
tive for  keeping  up  the  number  of  their  slaves, 
while  they  have  had  the  strongest  motive  for 
working  tliem  to  death.  The  result  is  well  known; 
a  decrease  of  population  such  as  if  pestilence  and 
famine  had  done  the  work. 

Turning  to  the  United  States,  we  find  that  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  has  led  to  a 
striking  improvement  in  the  condition  of  slaves. 
The  increase  of  white  population  in  America  did 
hot  increase  the  proportion  of  free  labourers  to 
capitalists,  and  did  not  therefore  diminish  the 
value  of  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  as  every  free- 
man could  readily  obtain  land  of  his  own,  with 
that  increase  of   whites,  of   freemen,    persons 
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"wanting  labourers  bore  a  greater  proportion  to 
iabonrers,  and  the  demand  for  slaves  increased  ac- 
cordingly. As  every  one,  not  being  a  slave,  could 
obtain  for  a  trifle  more  good  land  than  he  could 
possibly  cultivate,  all  capitalists  felt  the  want  of 
combined  labour.  All  those  whites,  consequently, 
who  settled  in  the  slave  states  became  anxious  to 
procure  slaves.  The  African  trade  being  abo- 
lished, those  who  wanted  slaves  could  obtain 
4bem  only  from  those  Americans  who  already 
possessed  them.  This  great  demand  for  slaves^ 
great  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  whites  in  the 
slave  states,  and  to  the  increased  demand  in  the 
other  states  for  the  produce  of  combined  labour, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  trade  in  Ame- 
rica ;  the  trade  of  breeding  slaves  for  sale.  The 
extent  and  importance  of  that  trade  may  be  esti- 
mated  by  reference  to  one  or  two  focts.  The  black 
population  of  the  slave  states  has  increased 
much  morie  rapidly  than  the  white  population  of 
those  states;  and  the  slave  population  has  in- 
creased at  a  somewhat  greater  rate  than  the  free 
population  of  the  whole  Union.  There  are  two 
millions  of  slaves,  and  if  we  reckon  the  average 
value  of  a  slave  at  60/.,  the  capital  invested  in  sla- 
very is  120,000,000/.  Taking  the  yearly  increase 
of  slaves  in  the  United  States  to  be  at  least 
60,000,  and  the  average  .valu6  of  a  slave  to  be 
60/.,  the  produce  in  money  obtained  by  the 
breeders  of  slaves,  merely  for  breedingfis3,600fiOOL 
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per  aniuiai.*  Th^e  stateiDeiits  will.«uffiQe,iwiib- 
out  further  dxpladatiotn,  tojhow  that  the  abolition 
pf  the  African  slate  trade  has  woAed  a  gneat 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  American  slavi^ 

But  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade 
.would  not  have  :had  this  effect,  if  the  original 
cause  of  slavery  had  not  steadily  continued  to 
operate.  Considering  how  slavery  arose,  and  in 
what  way  it  has  progressed  in  America,  its  ori- 
ginal and  permanent  e^use  seems  to  be  Mper- 
abundance  of  land  in  proportion  to  people.  Other 
considerations  comefo  the  support  of  this  view 
of  the  subject. 

That  superabundance  of  land  to  which  the 
English  ebonoipists,  from  Adam  Smith  down- 
wards, attribujke  the  prosperity  of  new  colonies, 
lias  never  led  to  great  prosperity  without  some 
kind  of  slavery.  The  states  of  New  England,  in 
which  negro  slavery  was  never  permitted,  form 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Adam  Smith, 
in  his  chapter  on  ^*  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  of 
new  colonies,**  tries  to  establish  by  a  pretty  long 
argument  that  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the 
cGreek  colonies  was  owing  to ''  deamess  of  labour,** 
to  *'  high  wages,**  which  enabled  the  bulk  of  the 
people  to  save  and  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  pes- 

*  9,001.  and  3002.  are  common  prices  for  a  well  taught  and 
able  slave.  As  much  as  6002.  is  sometimes  given  for  a  young 
man  of  superior  sliUl  in  some  lines  of  industry.  See  Strntrt, 
»oL  9,  page  195. 
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sible :  whereas  the  unquestionable  foct  is^  that 
all  die  work  performed  in  those  colonies^  whether 
in  i^^culture  or  iBanu£eu;tures^  was  perfoi-med 
by  slavey.  All  work  in  Brazil  has  been  performed 
by ^the  labour  of  slares.  In  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Dieraeta's  Land,  prosperous  colonies,  capi- 
talists are  supplied  with  .slave4abotir  in  the  shape 
of  convicts.  That  they  set  the  greatest  value 
on  this  labour,  is  proved  by  their  extreme  fear  lest^ 
the  system  of  transportation  should  be  discon- 
tinaed  i  although  the  evils  which  it  produces  are 
too  many  to  be  counted,  and  too  great  to  be 
believed  in  England.  Finally,  though  the  puri-^ 
tans  and  the  followers  of  Penn,  who  founded  the 
colonies  of  New  Englatnd,  flourished  with  super- 
abundance of  land  and  without  negro  slaves,  they 
did  not  flourish  without  slavery.  Though  their 
religious -sentiments  prompted  them  to  abstain 
from  the  purchase  of  negroes,' so  severely  did 
they,  on  that  very  account,  feel  the  want  of  con- 
stant and  combined  labour,  that  they  were  led  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  traffic  in  white  men  and 
children,  who,  kidnapped  in  Europe,  were  vir- 
tually sold  to  those  fastidious  colonists,  and 
treated  by  them  as  slaves.  But  the  number  of 
Europeans  kidnapped  for  the  purpose  of  sale  in 
those  parts  of  America  where  negroes  could  not 
be  sold,  though  considerable,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  settlers  then  wanting  combined 
labour,  was  small  when  compared  with  the  num- 
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ber  of  Europeans,  who,  first  decoyed  to  America 
by  the  offer  of  a  passage  cost  free,  and  the  promise 
of  high  wages,  were  then  transferred  for  terms  of 
years  to  colonists  who  paid  for  their  passage. 
These,  under  the  name  of  redemptionersy  were,  for 
a  long  period,  the  principal  servants  of  those  colo- 
nies in  which  slavery  was  forbidden  by  law.  Even 
so  lately  as  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
especially  during  the  last  war  between  England 
and  America,  which  put  a  stop  to  Irish  emigra- 
tion, vast  numbers  of  poor  Germans  were  decoyed 
to  those  states  which  forbid  slavery,  and  there 
sold  for  long  terms  of  years  to  the  highest  bidder 
by  public  auction.  Though  white,  and  free  in 
name,  they  were  really  not  free  to  become  inde- 
pendent landowners,  and  therefore  it  was  possible 
to  employ  their  labour  constantly  and  in  combi- 
nation. Lastly,  even  in  those  colonies  which 
never  permitted  negro  slavery,  negroes  have 
always  been  considered,  what  indeed,  there  seems 
reason  to  conclude  that  they  are  by  nature,  an 
inferior  order  of  beings.  A  black  man  never  was, 
nor  is  he  now,  treated  as  a  man  by  the  white  men 
of  New  England.*    There,  where  the  most  com- 

*  "  The  freedmen  of  other  countries  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared^  having  been  anaalgamated  in  the  general  mass. 
Here  there  can  be  no  amalgamation.  Our  manumitted  bonds- 
men have  remained  already  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation* 
a  distinct^  a  degraded  and  a  wretched  race/*  PreMident  NoU  of 
Vnion  College,  New  York — quoted  by  Mr.  Stuart. 
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plete  equality  subsists  amongst  white  men,  and 
every  white  man  is  taught  to  respect  himself  as 
well  as  other  white  men,  black  men  are  treated 
as  if  they  were  horses  or  dogs.  Thus,  notwith- 
standing superabundance  of  land,  black  men  have 
always  found  it  difficult  to  rise  above  the  condi* 
tion  of  labourers  for  hire ;  and  thus  such  blacks 
as  either  escaped,  or  were  allowed  to  go  free,  from 
the  slave  states,  to  settle  in  the  other  states,  pro- 
vided servants  for  the  capitalists  of  those  other 
states.  The  large  proportion  of  black  servants  in 
New  England  has  always  been  remarked,  and  it  is 
remarkable  at  this  moment  in  Philadelphia,  the 
strong  hold  of  quakerism.*    In   this  way,  the 


"  Few  people  of  colour  in  the  churches,  and  such  of  them  as 
are  there,  auemhle  in  a  comer  separate  from  the  re$tofthe  people.** 
Stuart,  Tol.  1,  page  196. 

•  *  ''  It  is  computed  that  there  are  in  Philadelphia  10,000  free 
Golomred  people.*'  Journal  of  Travels  m  the  Umted  States  qf 
North  America  and  in  Lower  Canada,  petformed  m  the  year  IS17/ 
by  John  Palmer,  The  number  of  blacks  in  Philadelphia  is  very 
much  greater  than  in  1817.  By  the  last  Census  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  it  appears,  that  in  1831,  there  were  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  S7»900  free  coloured  persons ;  in  the  state  of  New 
York  44^9 ;  and  in  Ohio  S7>980. 

''  The  whole  establishment  (on  board  the  '  North  Ame- 
rica*'8team-boat.  New  York)  of  kitchen  servants,  waiters  and 
cooks,  all  people  of  colour,  on  a  great  scale.**  Stuart,  vol,  1, 
page  40. 

''  Nothing  can  be  more  disgraceful  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  nor  more  inconsistent  with  their  professed  prin- 
ciples of  equality,  than  their  treatment  of  free  people  of  colour. 
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slavery  of  some  stotes  has,  not  very  indirectly, 
bestowed  upon  other  states  much  of  the  good 
and  some  of  the  evil^  that  arise  from  slavery. 

In  another  way,  the  states  which  forbid  slavery 
have  gained  by  ii  immensely  without  any  corres- 
ponding evil.  The  states  of  America  must  be 
viewed  as  one  country,  in  which  there  is  a  consi* 
derable  distribution  of  employments,  and  in  which 
exchanges  take  place  of  the  different  productions 
raised  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  Union.  ''The  divi- 
sion  of  labour,**  says  Adam  Smith,  meaning  tfae 
distribution  of  employments,  "  is  limited  by  the 
extent  of  the  maricet.**  The  great  fishing  esta- 
blishments of  the  non-slaveholding  colonies  were 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  slaves  of 
the  West  Indies,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas,  who  were  employed  in  raising 
tobacco,  rice  and  sugar ;  commodities  exchange- 
able in  the  markets  of  Europe;  commodities  which 
have  never  been  raised  on  any  laige  scale  in  Ame- 
rica except  by  the  combined  labour  of  slaves.  A 
great  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  northern  states^ 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, has  always  consisted  of  a  carrying  trade 
for  the  southern  states ;  the  one  work  of  raising 
produce  for  the  markets  of  Europe  and  conveying 
it  thither  being  so  divided,  that  the  produce  was 

They  constantly  subject  them  to  indignities  of  every  kind,  and 
refuse  altogether  to  eat  or  drink  with  them/'  Siuart,  vol  1, 
page  507. 
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raised  by  the  southern  and  conveyed  by  the  north- 
ern startes;  a  di vision  of  employments  which 
depended  on  the  labour  of  slaves^  since,  if  a  pro- 
duce had  not  been  raised  fit  for  distant  markets, 
carriers  would  not  have  been  required,  and  smce 
such  produce  could  not*  have  been  raised  by 
labour,  onpertaln  and  scattered  as  free  labour 
always  is  with  superabundance  of  good  land. 
At  the  present  time,  Which  is  the  great  market 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  farmers  in  the  non- 
slave  holding  states  on  the  western  rivers  ?  New 
Orleans ;  and  how  could  that  great  market  have 
existed  without    Slavery  ^f    Capitalists    again, 

*  '^  The  foUowiBg  is  Mr.  Timothy  Ftint's  account  of  a  Louis* 
lana  plantation.  **  If  we  could  lay  out  of  the  question  the 
intrinsic  evils  of  the  case  (he  had  been  alluding  to  the  state  of 
the  slaves)  it  would  be  a  cheering  sights  tliat  which  is  pre- 
sented by  a  large  Louisiana  plantation — the  fields  are  as  level 
iod  rqpDdar  "wtChia  figores,  as  gaideas*  They  sometimes  con-» 
temd  or  4000 «cras  in  ona field)  aodl  have  seen  from ^<2qzsii 
to  twenty  ploughs,  all  making  their  straight  furrows  through  a 
fields  a  inile  in  depth,  with  a  regularity  which,  it  would  be  sup- 
posed, could  be  obtained  only  by  a  line.'*  This  description  is 
quite  correct.  The  drills  of  the  finest  turnip  fields  in  Norfolk, 
or  even  on  Mr.  Ronnie's,  of  Phantassies,  beautiful  farm  In  East 
Lothiao,  are  aot  moie  accurately  dmwn ;  nor  is  the  whole 
Bianagement  more  admirable  than  the  lines  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  cane  on  one  of  the  great  plantations  of  Louisiana.*' 
Siuart,  voL  ^,page  915. 

t  "  lie  (Colonel  Coleman)  had  come  up  the  Appalachicola 
and'Chattabodche  rivers,  and  w«s  now  on  his  way  to  New 
Orleans  to  buy  pork  and  provisions  for  his  slaves.    He  has 
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natives  of  the  states  which  forbid  slavery,  reside 
during  part  of  every  year  in  the  slave  states^  and 
reap  large  profits  by  dealing  in  rice^  sugar  and 
potton,  exchangeable  commodities,  which,  it  must 
be  repeated,  have  never  been  raised  to  any  extent 
in  America  except  by  the  labour  of  slaves.  A 
New  Englander  may  boast  that  slavery  was  never 
permitted  in  his  state,  as  a  baker  may  pride  him- 
self on  being  less  cruel  than  his  neighbour  the 
butcher;  but  the  dependence  of  the  northern 
on  the  southern  states  for  a  market  for  their  sur- 
plus produce,  for  a  demand  for  the  produce  of 
|;heir  industry  in  a  thousand  shapes,  is  as  close  as 
the  dependence  on  each  other  of  the  baker  and 
the  butcher  who  deal  together.  In  the  division 
of  employments  which  has  taken  place  in  America, 
the  far  preferable  share,  truly,  has  fallen  to  the 

only  got  forty  slaves  upon  his  property,  but  he  tells  me  that 
twenty  slaves  are  necessary  for  every  100  acres  of  sugar  cane 
land.'*  Stuart,  vol,  2>  fMge  155. 

''  One  of  our  stopping  places  for  wood  not  far  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  was  at  Mr.  Brox's  fisirm 
pn  the  west  side  of  the  river.  He  has  700  acres  of  fine  laod> 
about  100  head  of  cattle,  and  an  innumerable  quantity  of  ptgs. 
He  says  he  has  no  difficulty  in  selling  aU  the  produce  of  hia 
farm ;  he  disposes  of  his  stock  to  the  New  Orleans  butcherif  who 
go  all  over  this  country  to  make  their  purchases }  and  there 
are  merchants  who  have  great  depdts  of  grain,  salted  pork  and 
other  agricultural  produce,  which  thep  scour  the  country  to  col- 
lect, and  afterwards  carry  to  New  Orleans.  Stuart,  voL  9t 
page  309. 
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northern  states;  but  that  diWsion  of  employ-' 
ments  did  not  precede,  on  the  contrary  it  fol- 
loved,  combination  of  labour  in  particular  works 
and  the  surplus  exchangeable  produce  obtained 
by  that  first  improvement  in  the  productive  powers 
of  industry.  The  states,  therefore,  which  forbid 
slavery,  having  reaped  the  economical  benefits  of 
slavery,  without  incurring  the  chief  of  its  moral 
evils,  seem  to  be  even  more  indebted  to  it  than 
the  -slave  states.  If  those  who  forbid  slavery 
within  their  own  legal  jurisdiction,  should  also 
resolve  to  have  no  intercourse  or  concern  with 
slaveowners,  to  do  nothing  for  them,  and  to  ex- 
change nothing  with  them,  we  should  see  aii 
economical  revolution  in  America,  that  would 
prove  better  than  a  thousand  arguments  the  value 
of  slavery  in  a  country  where  every  free  man  can 
obtain  plenty  of  good  land  for  a  trifle. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  those  new 
countries  in  which  the  people  have  had  super- 
abundance of  good  land  without  slavery.  Not  a 
single  one  of  these  societies  has  greatly  prospered: 
many  have  perished  entirely,  and  some  remain  in 
a  deplorable  condition.  From  these  last,  two 
striking  examples  may  be  selected. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  dwell  hereon  the  misery, 
in  conjunction  with  superabundance  of  good  land^ 
which  belongs  to  many  savage  nations ;  but  an 
allusion  to  such  cases  is  not  misplaced,  if  made 
only  for  the   purpose    of  explaining    that  the 
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present  enqmry  b  eom&OBd  tb  the  opemikm  of 
superatondance  of*  good  land  on  civilised  so* 
cieties^  .amongst  whom  private  property  is  es- 
tablishedy  who  posMss  some  knmirledge  oi  the 
productive  arts^  and  who  practice  to  some  extent 
that  division  of  classed  ^nd  emplbymentB  #hich, 
on  the  principle  of  mutual  tesistanee^  adds  to  the 
prodactive  powers  of  indnstry*  The  most  re- 
markable instance;  perhaps^  of  snob  a  society^ 
having  at  its  disposal  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
good  land^  is  the  Spanish  colony  of  Buoios  Ayres. 
The  vast  plain  which  lies  betwe^i  the  South 
Adantic  and  the  mountains  of  Chili  eontaias 
hardly  any  sterile  land.  Neariy  the  whole  4>f  it 
consists^  ofthe-most-feptile  soil;' which,. thoogh  in 
a  state  of  nature,  exhibits  vegetation  more  iuxu* 
riant  than  could  be  produced  in  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  by  the  most  skilful  cultivation.  This 
kttd  is  naturally  fit  for  cultivation  i  mice  thrtiu^h- 
out  the  pampas  there  are  no  dense  forests  like 
those  which  once  covered  Pennsylvaaiay  nor  ady 
swamps  like  those  which  still  remain  od  the 
shores  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  Qn  a  district 
extending  one  hundred  and  eighty  milei. from  the 
coast,  nature  produces  the  richest  crops  of  noUiiiig 
but  thistles,  and  clover,  and  on  another  district, 
extending  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  furidier  to 
the  west,  nothing  but  a  profusicm  of  grass  without 
a  weed.  The  climate  of  the  whole  plains  resembles 
that  of  Italy  with  this  difference  in  its  &vour, 
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it  is  not  rendered  unwlk^ome  by  malarfa« 
ii8»  tben»  was  the  finest  situation  in  tbe  worid^ 
in  which  to  take  advaats^  of  abundance  of  good 
}and.  The  Spaniards,  who  got  possession  of  these 
fertile  plains,  emigrated  frotfi  one  of  the  civilized 
European  states.  Yet,  according  to  the  best  iii^ 
formation  j;hat  can  be  obtained  oi  a  society  wAf 
more  tban  half  barbarous,  this  colony  never  pros* 
pered.  Cs^ntal-  has  never  obtained  high  profits, 
nor  labour  high  wages.  On  the  contr^,  the 
colony  seems  to  have  languished  thronghoiit  its 
career,  and  though  the  people !  have  inieteased,  it 
has  been  less  quickly  than  petople  now  incnease 
in  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  densely  peopled 
countries  of  Europe.  During  some  yeaiis  this 
colony  has  bedn  an  independent  state ;  but  the 
people^  dispersed  over  their  vast  and  fertile  plains^ 
)iave  almost  ceased  to  cultivate  the  good  land  at 
their  disposal;  they  subsist  principaUy,. many  of 
them  entirely,  on '  the  flesh  of  wild  cattle ;  they 
have  lost  most  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  not  a 
few  of  them  are  Constantly  in  a  state  of  dqdoi^ble 
misery ;  and  if  they  should  continue,  as  it  seems 
probable  that  they  will,  to  rletrogradeasaCpresenti 
the  beautiful  pampas  ofBuenos  Ayres  will  soon  be 
fit  for  (mother  ^cperitnent  in  colonization^  Slaves, 
black,  red  or  ydlow,  would  have  cultivated  those 
plains,  would  have  been  kept  together,  would 
have  been  made  to  assist  each  other  i  would,  by 
keeping  together  and  assisting  each  other,  have 
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Aised  a  surplus  produce  exchangeable  in  distant 
markets ;  would  have  kept  their  masters  together 
for  the  sake  of  markets ;  would  by  combination 
of  labour,  have  promoted  division  of  employments ; 
would,  cattle  themselves,  have  preserved  amongst 
their  masters  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life. 
That  slavery  might  have  done  all  this,  seems  not 
more  plain  than  that  so  much  good  would  have 
been  bought  too  dear  if  its  price  had  been  slavery. 
The  last  colony  founded  by  Englishmen  has 
severely  felt  the  want  of  slavery.    On  the  west 
coast  of  New  Holland  there  is  abundance  of  good 
land,  and  of  land  too,  cleared  and  drained  by 
nature.    Those  who  have  left  England*  to  settle 
there  have  carried  out,  amongst  them,  more  than 
enough  capital  to  employ  such  of  them  as  were 
of  the  labouring  class.      The  capital  taken  out, 
in  seeds,  implements,  cattle,  sheep  and  horses, 
cannot  have  been  less,  in  money  value,  than 
200,000/. ;  and  the  labourers  must  have  amounted 
to  a  thousand  at  the  very  lowest.  What  is  become 
of  all  that  capital  and  all  those  labourers  ?    The 
greater  part  of  the  capital  has  perished ;  some  few 
of  the  labourers  have  died  of  hunger;  some,  falling 
into  extreme  want,  have  been  glad  to  escape  to 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  where  there  are  slaveys ;  and 
the  remainder  are  independent  land-owners,  iso- 
lated, not  well  supplied  with  even  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  as  wild  as  Englishmen  could  become 
in  so  short  a  time.    This  colony  may  prosper  ia 
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the  oitNirse  of  years;  but  for  tbe  present  it  must  be 
ecmsideiied,  when  compared  with  the  expectations 
of  thode  who  founded  it^  a  decided  failure.  Why 
this  failuFe  with  all  the  elements  of  success,  a  fine 
climate,  plenty  of  good  land,  plenty  of  capital 
and .  enough  labouret^  ?  The  explanation  is  easy. 
In  this  colony,  there  never  has  been  a  class  of 
labourers.  Those  who  went  out  as  labourers  no 
sooner  reached  the  coloiiy  than  they  were  tempted 
by  the  superabundance  of  good  land  to  become 
landowners.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  colony, 
Mr.  Peel,  who^  it  is  said,  took  out  a  capital  of 
50,000/.  and  three  hundred  persons  of  the  labour* 
ing  classi  men,  women  and  children,  has  bjeen 
represented  as  left  without  a  servant  to  make  his 
bed  or  fetch  him  water  from  the  river.*  The 
writer  of  the  first  book  concerning  this  colony 
states^  that  landing  in  Cockbum  Sound  with 
goods  taken  from  England,  he  did,  with  some 
difficulty,  procure  workmen  to  place  his  goods 
under  a  tent,  but  that  there,  for  want  of  workmen 
to  remove  th6m,  they  remained  till  they  were 
spoiled,  as  the  tent  became  rotten.  In  such  a 
state  of  things  it  Was  impossible  to  preserve* 
capital.  While  Mr.  Peel  was  without  servants 
bis  capital  perished ;  but  as  soon  as  his  capital 
had  perished  for  want  of  servants,  those  who  had 

*  My  authority  for  this  statement  is  a  gentleman,  lately  in 
England^  who  wept  to  the  Swan  River  as  Mr.  Peers  agent. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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been  his  sevvants  iomted  on  bia|[iyiiig*febe««iii* 
plosrmenU  Haring  trM  a  Ufe  of  eotapltite  in* 
dependence  and  felt :  tbe  ^  (Xiina  of  bunger;  they 
BOW ! wanted  to  beoome  labotarers  again.'  At  one 
time  Mr.  Pbel  was  to » be  seen  imj^ring  bis 
servants,  to  remain  with  bifida  at  adother  eseaping 
from  tbeir  fary  at  bis  Aot  being  able  to  give  them 
work.  The  same  thing  baf^iened  in  m^ay  eases. 
In  each  dDBse,  it  was  owing  to  the  fboility  with 
which* 'people>  Iabourers>  when  they  reached  the 
colony,  became  independent  landowners^  Some 
of  these,  independent  landowners  died  of  hunger  ;* 
and  at  a  time  too  when»  to  it  happened,  a  laige 
supply  of  food  had  just  reached  the  colony  from 
Van  Dkmen's  Land.  Why  were  they  starved  ? 
because  where  they  had  settled  was  not  known 
to  the  goyernor,  or  even  to  themselves;  for, 
though  they  .oould  say  ^^  we  ^re;  here,**  they 
eould  not  tell  where  imy  one  else  was :  such  was 
the  dispersion  of.  these  colonists  in  consequence 
of  sapefabnndance  of  good  lAQd .  Many  of  themi 
both  ci^UaliSts  and  labourers,  capitalists  without 
capital  and  labourers  without  work,  have  removed 
to  Van  Diamw*s  Land ;  the  cost  of  passage  for 
the  latter  being  defrayed  by  settlers  in  that  slave- 
holding  prosperous  island.  SoQve  have  wandered 
from  the  original  place  of  settlemeut  towards 
King  George's  Sound,  in  search,  say  they,  of 

*  My  authority  U  Mr.  Peel's  ageat^  Mr.  Blmsley. 
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better  Jilodii  /  OHi^rSj  mm  of  nnusual  courage 
and  energy^  remaiii  <>n  tlte  banks  of  the  Swan 
River^  knowing  well  that  the  partial  ruin  of  this 
colody  is  dDt  oif  ing  to  wa&t  of  good  land.  Thes^, 
4me  of  whciBe  <thief  inducements  to  settling  in  this 
colony  was  an:  undertaking  from  the  English  go- 
vernment that  no  convicts  should  be  sent  thither^ 
are  now  begging  for  a  supply  of  convict  ldl)our. 
They  want  slaves.     They  want  laboutr  which 
iAall  be  constant  and  liable  td  combination  in 
particular  works.    Having  this^  they  would  raise 
a  net  produce  and  have  division  of  employments. 
Not  having  convict  labour,  they  will  long  for 
Afiricaa  staves ;  and  would  obtain  tbem»  too^  if 
pabUc  opinioh  in  England  did  nbt  forbid  it. 
Without  either  convicts  or  slaves,  they  may  have 
herds  of  wHd  cattle,  which  supply  food  almost 
without  labour;  but  they   cannot  have  much 
more.  Considering  the  superabundance  of  capital 
and  labourers  iti  England,  the   disposition  of 
capitalists  and  labourers  to  emigrate  in  search  of 
new  fields  of  (employment,  the  great  natural  ad- 
vantages of  this  colony,  and  the  false  accounts  of 
its  prosperity  now  and  then  received  in  England, 
we  should  wonder  that  emigration  to  the  Swan 
River  had  almost  ceased,  if  that  very  fact  did  not 
show  that  by  settling  in  this  colony  no  well  in- 
formed man  can  expect  to  better  his  condition. 
3nt  the  failure  of  this  last  experiment  in  coloni- 
zation will  have  one  good  effect,  if  it  help  to  teach 
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the  English  and  Americans,  that  the  original  and 
permanent  cause  of  slavery  in  America  is  super- 
abundance of  good  land.* 

The  prospects  of  slavery  in  the  -  West  Indies 
and  the  United  States  may  now  be  briefly  con- 
sidered ;  and,  the  cause  of  slavery  being  ascer- 
tained, with  some  chance  of  a  useful  result. 

The  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  have  just  been 
turned  into  apprentices.  As  if  on  purpose  that 
they  should  still  be  made  to  work  like  slaves,  the 
planters*  monopoly  of  the  British  market  is  pre* 
served.  Or,  perhaps,  since  the  negroes  would  not 
be  worth  a  for  thing  apiece  without  the  monopoly, 
it  is  preserved  as  an  excuse  for  giving  compensa- 
tion to  the  planters.  The  monopoly  being  worUi 
2,000,000/.ayear,theEnglishbuyitfor20,000,O00/. 
let  the  isellers  keep  it,  and  will  pay  2,000,000/.  a 


*  Mi$8  Martinauij  the  most  eDtertaining  of  writers  on 
tical  economy,  in  order  to  show  how  a  society  obtains  wealth, 
has  described  the  supposed  case  of  some  English  people 
settling  in  a  waste  country,  living  together,  combining  their 
labour  and  dividing  their  employments.  It  is  in  this  way,  and 
only  in  this  way,  no  doubt,  that  wealth  is  ever  obtained ;  but 
any  thing  like  the  supposed  case  hardly  ever,  perhaps  never, 
existed.  If  Miss  Martineau  had  planted  her  aettlejro  in  an  is- 
land of  such  an  extent  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  that  they 
should  neceuarily  have  lived  together,  her  story  would  have 
been  perfect;  but  she  places  them  in  avast  wilderness  of  good 
land,  in  a  situation  which,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  all  experietice, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  combination  of  labour  and  thediruioa 
of  employments. 
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3^r  as  bdfore,  by  way  of  bribing  the  planters  to 
make  the  apprentices  work  like  slaves.  This^ 
they  call  reformed  legislation.  It  will  probably 
1>e  defeated  by  the.  apprentices ;  but,  at  all  events, 
in  however  bungling  or,  may  be,  bloody  a  way, 
riavery  will  soon  cease  throughout  the  British 
West  Indies. 

If  means  be  not  soon  found  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  Ubited'States,  gradually  and  peacefully;  it 
seems  more  than  probable,  that,  what  with  the 
rapid  increase  of  Americaii  slaves,  already  more 
than  two  millions,^  and  the  emanoipation  of  eight 
bmidred  thousand*  English  slaves' in  the  neighr 
(mnriiood  of  the  United  States,  the  slaves  of  the 
cl^ntinent  will,  at  no  distant  day,  right  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  Jefferson's  thunder.  ^'  The  Anteri-^ 
cans**  says  Mr.  Stuart,  '^  conceive  that  the  increase 
ing  numbers  of  their  slaves  require  more  coercive 
laws  and  greater  severity  of  treatment ;  and  are 
proceeding  on  this  principle,  every  year  increasing 
the  hardships  of  their  almost  intolerable  situation, 
and  adding  new  fetters  to  those  which  are  already 
too  heavy  for  them  to  wear.'*  But  what  will  the 
Americans  conceive  when  the  fetters  worn  by 
eight  hundred  thousand  English  slaves  shall  have 
been  broken  either  by  act  of  parliament  or  by 
those  slaves  themselves?  Greater  harshness  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  danger  will  doubtless 
be  their  policy.  That  policy,  which  Mr.  Stuart 
says,  ^^  no  one  unconnected  with  America  can 
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wish  may  prove  well*foondeclt**  is  ibODded  on 
experience.  Experience  has  taoglit  all  dave? 
owners,  that  education  and  Awwy^  kkidness  and 
davery^  cannot  go  on  together.  As  the  slaves  of 
the  United  States  shall  become  more  nameroas^ 
and  as  the  danger  of  their  learning  that  they  are 
men  shall  become  greater,  either  they  must  be 
get  free,  or  greater  pains  must  be  taken  to  main- 
tain their  ignorance,  torpidity  and  submissive* 
ness;  to  hold  tfaetn,  melktally,  in  the  state  ci 
brnteSt  Bat  this  policy  may  diefeat  its  object 
leading,  sooner  perhaps  than  might  otibepwise 
have  happened,  to  a  great  •  servile  war.  That  the 
slaves,  once  nonsed,  would  easily  prove  a  match 
for  their  immediate' mastets  may  not  be  doubt* 
fill ;  but  if  the  force  <^  the  whole  UMon  were 
brought  against  tbes^,  ten  millions  of  whites  to 
twio  millions  of  blaeks,  they  wobld^,  almost  cerw 
tainly,  be  cooqwere  J,  and  for  a  tiine  snbdaed  as 
before.  In  either  case,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
thunder ;  in  either  case,  the  prospect  is  as  black 
as  possible* 

Witt  'the  Americans  Toluatarily  set  frae  their 
slaves^  not  having  any  substitute  for  the  comlrined 
and  constant  labour  of  slaves  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
they  will  not,  of  their  own  accord,  destroy  pro^ 
perty  which  they  value  at  120,000^000/,  and  which 
is  really  worth  that  sum  at  market. 

Is  there  any  prospect  of  such  a. fall  in  the  value 
of  slaves  as  might  render  slavery  not  worth  pre- 
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serving  ?  ,  Of  this  there  h  not/  at  p^resent^  «h^ 
dighteat  proAperC.;  *becauie  the  white  popolatiaii 
wanting  slaves  inoreasea  as  ftist  almost-  iii  nnm- 
ber^as  the  slaves  themselves^  and  £sster  in  capital^ 
for  ottng  itrMdiddves  are  wanted ;  beeaoile  enper^ 
abundaiide .  o£ .  good;  laM  will  o6ntioue  to  make 
slaves  vidnahte^ ;  by  enabiing^'  every  freenan  who 
so  plteses  to  be^dme  an  idd^pendebt  landbwheh' 
Bnl^  conaddering.  diat  die  Americaiafi*  pay 
3JSO%flOOL  a  ydarfdr  the  increase  of  slave  labour, 
that  the  .Bngltsb.^ay  aboQt  the  same  »tim  f6t 
the  mahlfonaiies  of  idie  panpers,  mighlltiot  th^e 
two  dmns^  liidkfng  together  7^2O(M'0Oi,' be  ^em- 
ployed lit  convejiing  to  America  the^urplms  labour 
of  England,'  that, :  before  -  veryi  loag;^  free  labbbr 
should  besiifaMtutedibr  slave  labour  in  America^ 
Suppomgthe  cbst  of  passa^  froini  Eki^land  to 
America '  to  be  101.,*  the  yearly  eftpenditbre  of 
7,206^000/.  in  this  way  would  take  from  England 
to  America  730,000  labourers  every  year ;  about 
twelve  times  as  ^niany:  ag  the  yeaifly  increase  of 
Ameriam  slaves.  In  three  yearoT,  the  number  of 
labonnnr  so  taken  to  Ameriea  would  be  160^000 
more,  tbdn  <  tke  tihole  number  of  American  slaves^ 
la  three  ^years^  then,  it  might  be  supposed,  thiii 
great :  amount  of  immigration  would  extmgnish 
slavery ^  in  AAfierica  by  the ,  substitution  of  free 


*  The  actual  cost  of  a  pauper's  passage,  with  more  and 
better  food  on  the  voyage  than  he  obtains  in  Englapd,  is 
about  7^. 
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labour*  But  who  would  suppose  this^  that  has 
observed  the  effects  of  superabundace  of  good 
laud**. The  2,160^000  labourers  taken  to  America 
might  all  of  them^  and  would  most  of  them,  cease 
to  be  labourer  for  hire  soon  after  landing  in  the 
new  country';,  they  would  become  independent 
landowners,  competitors  Xrith  Ameirican .  capital- 
ists in  the  market  of  labour,  and  buyers  of  slaves. 
So  vast  an  arisount  of  immigration,  therefore, 
instead  of  diminishing,  would  probably  augment, 
the  value  of  American  slaves,  and  render  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  America  still  more  difficult. 

Still,  as  in  America  the  whites  are  ten  millions 
and  the  blacks  but  two  millions ;  and  as  the 
whites  increase  at  nearly  as  great  a  rate  as  the 
blacks :  as  the  twelve  millions  will,  there  can 
haiHlly  be  any  doubt,  become  twenty-four  mil- 
lions in  the  course  of  twenty*five  years  or  less,  is 
there  no  prospect  that  land  will  rise  in  value,  so 
that  every  freeman  shall  no  longer  be  able  to 
obtain  for  a  trifle  more  good  land  than  he  can 
possibly  cultivate;  so  that  the.  value  of  slaves 
shall  fall ;  so  that  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  being 
most  of  them  proprietors  of  land,  shall  be  ready 
to  liberate  their  slaves,  gaining  on  the  one  hand 
as  much  as  they  might  lose  on  the  other,  or  more  ? 
Of  this  there  is  no  prospect ;  for  three  reasons. 

*  See  extract  from  Captain  BasU  HaUfl  letter  to  Mr.  WUmot 
Horton^  in  a  note  to  Note  I. 
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^^  because,  however  rapidly  popalation  may 
increase^  the  quantity  of  land  appropriated  by 
individuals  will  increase  at  the  same  rate;  be- 
cause, in  short,  the  colonization  of  new  wilderness 
will  go  on  as  fast  as  population  shall  increase,  so 
that  every  freeman  will  still  be  able  to  obtain  for 
a  trifle,  more  good  land  than  tie  can  possibly 
cultivate.  Secondly,  because  the  land  east  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  has  been  exhausted  to  a 
considerable  extent,  not  merely  for  the  growth  of 
sugar,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  but  fairly  worn  out 
by  unskilful  cultivation  ;*  and  thus,  from  this 

*  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (Professor  M'Cnlloch, 
I  suspect)  attributes  tlie  exhaustion  and  abandonment  of  land, 
in  the  eastern  states,  to  a  want  of  animal  manure  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  work  of  cattle  being  performed  by  men.  Would 
not  fiirms  in  Sngland  soon  be  exhaosted  if  English  farmers  had 
no  oimure  hoi  what  is  ibrnished  by  their  wor Arifig  cattle?  There 
are  many  districts  of  Europe,  such  as  the  mountainous  coeS^ 
of  Spain  and  Italy,  not  to  mention  great  part  of  China,  where 
agricultural  work  is  almost  entirely  performed  by  men,  and 
where,  notwithstanding,  land  is  kept  in  the  highest  state  of 
fertility  by  means  of  animal  manure.  The  exhaustion  of  hind 
in  America  is  one  of  the  evils,  over  and  above  slavery,  result- 
ing from  superabundance  of  good  land.  The  ^agle,  indepeiH 
.dent,  landowner  and  cultivator^  might  not  be  able  to  Uve,  still 
less  to  raise  any  surplus  produce,  if  he  were  fixed  on  the  same 
piece  of  land.  He  whose  labour  is  already  divided  amongst 
jBO  many  occupations,  would  act  a  foolish  part  in  adding  <to 
them  the  occupaiion  of  fetching  manure^  from  a  great  distance 
.  perhaps,  and  the  occupation  of  laying  manure  on  his  land,  when 
fi>r  a  tijifle  he  can  obtain  of  land  very  rich  by  naturp  more  than  be 
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exhausted  dialrict  to  new  land  in  the  western 
districts,  emigration,  both  of  whites  and  slaTes, 

can  possibly  cultiTate.  His  labour  being  an  isolated  fractioD^aad 
being  divided  again  amongst  many  employments,  he  must  dqiend 
on  nature  for  more  than  half  the  work.  Keep  him  isolated,  so 
that  none  shall  help  him  nor  he  help  any>  so  thai  he  shall  be 
obliged  to  doforhimself  all  the  mimy  things  required  by  Um; 
do  thifl^  and  prevent  him  from  moving  from  one  piece  of  land 
to  another  as  the  natural  fertility  of  each  piece  is  exhausted, 
and  the  result  must  be  poverty,  like  that  of  the  small  French 
cultivator  or  Irish  cottier.  "  We  find  all  the  fiurmers/*  says 
Mr.  Stuart,  "  perfectly  aware  of  the  importance  of  fiillow  and 
green  crops^  but  generally  of  opinion  that  they  dare  not  Bttempi 
that  system^  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  labour  in  this 
country  in  rdalion  to  the  value  of  land  i  ne  tkmpfmBjrueiim 
f^peret,  according  to  the  sound  advice  of  Varro.  The  price*' 
[scarcity  at  any  price]  "  of  labour  tooi  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
all  aorta  of  ornamental  improvements,  such  as  the  fermatioii 
of  gafdens  <md  keqnng  them  tip.**    Fol.  1,  page%64. 

''  I.et  the  settfanr be  vnXi  advised,  and  not  aequnreiflid: whidi 
haa  been  already  impovsri^hed  by  croppiiig^  and  which  has 
become  foul  and .  lost  the  vegetable  mould."  Stmrt,  vol,  \, 
pageS54> 

^'  When  you  talL  to  them,  (the  fiirmersX  of  the  necessity  of 
manuriiig  with  a  view  to  preaerve  the. fertility  of  the  soil,  they 
•afanoAt  uniformly  tell  you  that  the  expense'*  [meanings  scarcity 
lit  whatever  eacpense]  *'  of  labour  Tenders,  at  ftr  mote  expe- 
dient for  them,  as  soon  as  their  rqpeated  cropping  verj^  much 
diminishes  the  ipiantity  of  the  grain,  to  b|y  down  their  land  in 
grass,  or  make  a  pnrehase  of  new  land  in  the  neighbouihoodt 
or  even  to^aeU  their  cleared  land  and  pfxwesd  tn  qwsit  ofa^mm 
iMlmef^,  than  to  adopt  asystemof  rotation'OfxTqM^saisted  by 
maaure.  There  is  great  iooomrenienoe,  aocordkig  to  ib6  notions 
of  the  British,  in  removing  from  one  farmtowiother  $•  but  M^ 
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has  taken  place  to  a  grtet  amoant  and  is  still 
going  on  rapidly;  so  that  in  those  exhausted  dis- 
tricts, a  fall  rather  than  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
land  may  be  expected.  Thirdly,  because  where 
the  moral  evils  of  slavery  exist,  there  whites  set- 
tle for  one  purpose  only,  that  of  gaining  by  the 
cotfibined  labour  of  slaves.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  whites  of  America  are  content  to  share 
from  a  distance  the  economical  advantages  of 
slavery,  without  incurring  its  moral  evils  by  going 
to  Hve  amongst  slaves*  The  new  settlei"  tfn  the 
(Hiio  can  sell  his  honey,  which  may  be  raised 
without  combined  labour  in  that  particular  work, 
for  tobacco,  which  may  ntot^  without  hearing  the 
smack  of  a  slave-driver^s  whip,  or  the  responding 
cry  of  slaves.  If  the  white  population  of  Amerioa 
were  to  be  doubled  every  five  years,  instead  of 
fivef  and  twenty  years,  the  population  of  the  slave 
stated,  where  slave-owners  own  land,  would  not 
become  sufficiently  dense  to  raise  the  value  of 
land  and  lower  the  value  of  slaves. 

Superabundance  of  good  land  I  If  we  have  as- 
certained the  Cause  of  slavery  in  America,  a  little 
dedamation  on  the  subject  may  be  allowed.   The 

msXpe  Miy  Ugki  work  of  t<-  here,  and  ooBBider  it  lo  be  merdj  a 
question  of  finance^  whether  they  ihaU  remaijn  on  their  improved 
Umd,  after  hamng  connderahly  exhausted  its  fertilizing  power,  or 
acquire  and  remove  to  land  of  virgin  soil**  Stuart,  vol.  I,  page  258, 
**  If  he  obtiiins  land  ne&r  Us  first  hrm  ^er  he  has  worn  it  out.** 
Stuari,  voL  %  page  359. 
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:white  Amerieans,  speaking  generally,  would  re- 
joice to  get  rid  of  slavery.  Tbeyare  men  with  the 
feelings  of  men ;  they  can  feel  compassion  and 
fear ;  they  do  pity  their  miserable  slaves,  and  they 
bear  the  not  far  distant  thunder,  which  threatens 
to  steep  half  the  Union  in  blood,  and  to  ruin  the 
other  halft  A  sncosssful  rebellion  of  the  slaves 
would  more  or  less  affect  every  white  man  in 
America,  by  causing  a  total  revolution  in  all  the 
markets  for  the  produce  of  every  kind  of  industry; 
and  this  the  Americans  in  general  know  full  welL 
Knowing  this,  they  must  also  know  what  is  the 
cause  of  slavery.  Have  they  ever  enquired  wbe^ 
tber  it  is  possible  to  remove  that  most  evil  cause } 
They  cannot  alter  the  proportion  between  people 
and  land  in  America ;  but  the  proportion  between 
people  and  land  with  a  good  title  to  it,  is  within 
their  controul.  It  is  not  often  in  America  that 
any  one  uses  land  without  a  title ;  and  this  might 
easily  be  prevented  altogether.  The  title  to  new 
land  is  given  by  the  government.  The  govern* 
ment,  therefore,  or  the  people  acting  under  the 
goveiTiment,  are  able  to  regulate  the  proportion 
betwe^i  numbers,  and  acres  of  appropriated  land. 
In  the  colonies  of  old,  that  proportion  depended  on 
a  thousand  caprices,  on  the  whims  of  an  English 
king,  of  his  colonial  minister,  of  the  minister*s 
clerks  or  parasites,  on  the  colonial  governors,  their 
clerks  and  parasites ;  all  of  whom  bestowed  grants 
of  land  pretty  much  as  it  pleased  them ;  but  in 
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the  United  States^  which  have  adoiMed  a  system 
nearjy  uniform  hi,  the  disposal  of  newland,  the 
pioportionbetween  mimbers  and  acres  depends  on 
the  price  per  aere  which  congress  thinks  fit  to 
require  for  all  new  land.    The  accaar  price  is 
about,  five  shillings  per  acre ;   and  the  sale  of 
new  land  at  this  price  yields  near  700,000/.  a 
year.    That  amoiint  of  revenue  is  employed  for 
the  general  purposes  of  governments    If  it  were 
tfnployed  in  conducting  pauper  emigration  from 
Europe,  it  would  convey  every  year  to  the  iJnited 
States  80,000  persons  of  the  labouring  class; 
more  than  the  yearly  increase  of  slaves.    If  the 
price  for  new  land  were  raised,  so  as  to  prevent 
those  labourers  from  becoming  independent  land- 
owners until  others  had  followed  to  take  their 
place ;  if  the  fund  obtained  by  the  sale  of  new 
land  should  thus  become  greater  every  year,  and 
should  always  be  employed  in  fetchinglabour  from 
Europe ;  if  by  this  increase  in  the  price  of  new 
land  and  this  immigration  of  labour,  the  people 
were  less  dispersed  than  they  are,  should  help 
each  other  more,  should  produce  more  with  the 
same  labour,  should  have  a  higher  rate  of  profit 
and  a  higher  rate  of  wages ;  if,  finally,  a  greater 
proportion  of  people  to  land  in  the  states  already 
settled  should  raise  the  value  of  land  by  means  of 
all  kinds  of  competition,  over  and  above  compe- 
tition for  superior  natural  fertility,  then  might 
free  labour  take  the  place  of  slave  labour,  then 
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might  the  owners  of  slaves  and  of  lahd  Met  free 
their  slaves  without  loss^  then  might  iHavety  be 
abolished  without  injury  to  any  one,  itith  the 
greatest  benefit  to  all.  By  means  of  some  plan  of 
this  kind,  and  by  no  other  means,  does  it  teem 
possible  that  slavery  in  America  should  be  peace- 
fully and  happily  abolished.  Those  Americans 
who  would  not  prefer  Jefferson's  thunder,  may,  I 
trust,  think  it  worth  their  while  to  examine  this 
subject  further  in  a  subsequent  note  on  the  Art 
Of 
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'  NdTE  XL 

APOUMY  FOB  TBI  AMBRICAIJ  TA*IFF. 

Opmiams  of  JBngliihmen  respeoimg  the  tmiff^ 
moral  aiuaniage^.  of  the  tmff^'^etmomiciil  ad^ 
vantages  of  the  tar^'--'^&ffereace  of  fee&ag 
between  the  Sakthem  and  Northern  States  re* 
specting  the  tariff^the  tariff^  goody  upon  the 
wiole^for  the  people  of  America^  and  therefbre  a 
work  becolning  democratic  government -^^  when 
the  tixrij^mqy  be  repealed  with  great  advantage 
to  America. 


Thb  foUowing  passage  from  an  artide  iii'tbe 
7%ne9  newspaper,  on  the  late  dispute  beti^een 
South  Gai-oliua  and  the  United  States,  describes 
folly  the  opinions  which  are  prevalent  in  England 
on  the.sabject  of  the  American  tariff.  ^^AU  poli* 
tical  writers  in  this  country  have  visited  with  een* 
sore  the  present  policy  of  the  American  general 
government  in  a^ttempting  by  high  protecting  du<^ 
ties  to  force  the  establidiment,  or  to  eniOQttrege 
the  extension^  of  manufactures  in  theUnited  States. 
With  the  high  price  for  labour  that  exists  in  the 
United  States,  with  their  scanty  supply  of  monied 
capital,  with  their  unlimited  range  of  uncultivated 
or  half  improved  soil,  it  was  almost  a   crime. 
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against  society  to  divert  homan  industry  from  the 
fields  and  the  forests  to  iron  forges  and  cotton  fac- 
tories. Nature  had. pointed  oat  the  course  which 
they  ought  to  pursue  for  perhaps  half  a  century  to 
come»  till  the  plough  and  the  spade  had  followed 
the  axe  of  the  wood-cutter  into  their  *  primeval 
wildernesses  of  shade/  and  till  happy  plantations 
had  been  formed  on  the  deserted  domains  of  the 
Indian  huntsman,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio, 
and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  She 
had  directed  them  to  cling  to  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth  as  to  the  most  fertile  source  of  wealth  and  the 
most  abundant  reward  of  labour.  She  had  told 
them  to  remain  planters,  farmers,  and  wood- 
cutters— to  extend  society  and  cultivation  to  new 
regions — ^to  practise  and  improve  the  arts  of  the 
builder,  the  carpenter^  and  the  naval  architect,  to 
facilitate  every  means  of  internal  communication 
— *to  promote  every  branch  of  internal  trade — to 
eneburage  every  variety  of  landed  produce — ^bnt 
hot  to  waste  the  energies  of  their  labour,  or  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  their  prosperity,  by  forcing 
at  home  the  manufacture  of  iarticles^  which 
foreigniers  could  supply  at  half  the  price  for 
which  they  could  be  made  in  America.** 

Englishmen  who  lean  to  democratic  opinions 
are,  most  of  them,  if  well4nformed,  advocates  of 
free  trade.  To  these,  the  American  tariff  is  a 
very  sore  subject.  If  let  alone,  they  would  say 
nothing  about  it ;  and  as  it  is,  they  do  not  say 
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much.  Bat  tbey  are  not  let  alone.  The  Conser- 
vatives place  them  in  this  dilemma — If,  say  those 
friends  of  the  old  commercial  system,  as  of  every 
thing  old  ;  if  democratic  government  be  good  for 
a  people,  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  all  and  so 
forth,  then  protection  of  domestic  industry  is  for 
the  public  good,  since  the  American  tariff  was 
established  by  a  democracy ;  not  preserved,  mmd, 
bnt  begun  and  brought  to  perfection,  deliberately, 
carefully,  and  in  spite  of  arguments  to  the  con- 
tr^y :  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  exclusion  of  fo- 
reign goods  be  hurtful  to  a  people,  what  becomes 
of  your  government  by  all  for  the  benefit  of  all  ? 
In  this  case,  you  cannot  defend  both,  free  trade 
and  democracy ;  which  do  you  give  up  ? 

The  question  is  galling  to  an  English  liberal, 
pazzles  and  therefore  irritates  him.  Hang  the 
Americans  with  their  tariff,  one  hears  such  a  one 
complain,  their  stupidity  is  unaccountable.  Ano- 
ther, admitting  the  stupidity,  lays  the  blame  on 
tboee  governments  of  Europe  which  have  set  the 
Americans  a  bad  example;  as  if  precedent  were  an 
excase  for  itidulging  mean  and  malignant  pas-- 
sions.  These  terms  are  applicable  to  the  grasp- 
ing*, selfish  and  jealous,  spirit  which  dictated  the 
commercial  system  of  Europe ;  but  they  are  quite 
inapplicable  to  those  who  established  the  Ame- 
rican tariff;  as  1  will  now  endeavour  to  prove,  by 
shewing  that  a  prohibitory  system  is,  upon  the 

VOL.  II.  E 
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whole,  useful  to  the  people  of  America,  and  there- 
fore a  work  becoming;  democratic  government* 

One  motive,  with  some  supporters  of  the  Eng- 
lish corn  laws,  is  a  fear  lest  the  free  importation 
of  cheap  corn  should  cause  a  great  increase  of 
town  population ;  artizans,  living  together, 
talkers,  readers  of  newspapers,  intelligent,  given 
to  politics,  unmanageable^  radical ;  '^  fierce  de- 
mocrats/' If,  say  they,  you  sacrifice  the  agricul- 
tural to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests,  the  glory  of  England  will  pass  away ; 
meaning,  if  you  repeal  the  corn  laws  the  number 
of  our  stupid  country  paupers  will  perhaps  be 
Less,  while  the  number. of  knowing  people,  living 
in  towns,  independent  of  us,  will  surely  be  greater. 
No  doubt ;  but  the  free  importation  of  cheap  ma- 
nufactured goods  would  have  a  contrary,  a  pre- 
cisely apposite,  effect  in  America  ;  that  is,  would 
cause  a  decrease  of  town  population  and  an 
increase  of  rural  population.  If  English  manu- 
factured goods  were  let  into  the  United  States 
duty  free,  that  portion  of  the  capital  and  labour 
of  America,  which  is  now  employed  in  making 
goods  of  that  kind,  would  be  diverted  to  agricul- 
ture. Upon  this  point  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
Let  us  further  admit,  that  the  America[n8  might 
obtain  better  and  cheaper  manufactured,  goods 
by  raising  corn  for  the  English  market  than  by^ 
making  such    goods   themselves;   just  as    the 
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Englhsb  iii%N. obtain  better  and  cheaper  cfdrn*' 
witb  ^teafli-eagines  than  with  ploughs.  If  M>,  the 
Ain^can^  J6INI  by  tbe  tariiirj  speaking  eeonomU 
caily$  but' no^ turn- td  the  political  side  of  the 
aracpint*' 

Ib  it  d0iiil^ble  thai  a  v«ry  terge  pirbporti^li  of' 
th#-]^M^e  »lM>iild  eidn^^  of  hMbattdimtita.'Stidb  aS'^ 
tbe  ^giieb  ««riii^lodllM^[tol« ;  earth^attitiers >' 
thefoa^  t*vt>e»  eaHed  in;  America  ?  Yes,  without 
doaiti  providlbd  tbia  be  (Ae  only  way  ift  wfaiclv^ 
every  laeoaber  of  tb6  si3ci^  ioiay  obtaiil  plenty ; 
bat4&iyaiei4dEi  pifdfits  amd  wagte,both,  are  so  higli, 
that  if  an  ecdncMOdical  sacrifice  for  a  political  gain 
be  inade>  it  is  not  fblt.  Not-being  f^lt,  it  ia  hot  a- 
sacrifice ;  while  the  gain  is  palpable.    iSapposing^ 
tbat  American  indastry  is  lesa  prodnicitiye  than  it 
might  be,  stillit  produces  enough ;  and  in  order  ^ 
to  make  it  produce  raarC'tban  enough  a.  great 
political  ad  vantage  minst  be  sacrificed;  the  advan- 
tage of  so  nmob'town  population  as  would  have 
consisted  of  m^re  hnsbaQdtnen  if  the  tarifl^  had' 
not  exdaded' foreign  manufactured  goods.^    In 

*   '*  An  English  farmer/'  says   Washii\gton^  writing  to 
Ai^hnv  Toiing;  '^  ought  to  hare  a  horirid  idea  of  the  state  of 
OUK  agrieiill«i^'6r  6f  tbe  nature  ofbar.  siiil,  when  lie  is  informed  ' 
that  one  acre  with  ns  only  produces  eight  or  ten  bushels.  But 
it  nubst  be  kept tn  mind«  that  where  land  is  cheap  and  labour' 
dter/'  [scarce^  ''men  are  fonder  of  cultivating  much  than 
ealtiyating  well.    Bl^ch  ground  has  been  scratched,  and  none 
ciiltivttted  as  it  ought  to  be.** 

t  ''  ThW  g^ntfeman  told  me  that  that  the  first  child  born  at 
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America,  whatever  tends  to  keep  peopte  together 
18  of  iiieatimable  advantage.  Camp  meetings  are 
veiry  useful  as  they  bring  people  together,  though 
but  now  and  then.  The  toriff,  by  inducing  so 
many  people  to  become  manufacturers,  haa  pre- 
vented so  many  people  from  becoming  backwoods- 
men ;  has  created  and  maintains  so  many  tovros, 
with  the  roads,  between  them ;  has  bestowed  upon 
all  the  people  in  and  near  those  towns  liie  great 
advantage  of  social  intercourse;  has  checked 
emigration  from,  old  settlements  to  the  western 
wilderness,  fiixing  sa  much  population  as  would 
otherwise  have  rolled  on  towards  the  Pacific. 
The  tariff,  therefore^  counteracts  in  some  degpree 
the  barbarisiijg  tendency  of  dispersion ;  and  for 
that  mo9(  useful  quality  is  well  worth  some 
economical  sacrifice,  if  there  be  any. 

I  say^  if  ther^e  be  any;  for  the  economical 
sacrifice  is  not  so  plain.  Supposing  that  if  there 
were  no  tariff  the  manufacturers  of  America 
would  employ  their  cttpital  and  labour  in  agri- 
culture, skilfully  like  the  English,  with  sufficient 
combiqation  to  obtain  the  greatest  produce  with 
the  least  number  of  bands ;  in  that  case,  capital- 
and  labour  being  applied  with  the  utmost  skill  to 

Rochester  ^New  York  State)  after  the  settlement  of  the  place, 
eighteen  years  ago,  was  his  son.  The  place  only  contained  liOOO 
inhabitants,  and  now  (1828)  about  13,000.  •  There  are  cotton 
works,  power-looms,  woollen  factories,  blbvbn  flour  uiumm, 

AND  SIX  OR  8BTBN  CHUBCHRS."      SiUOtt,  VoL  I,  pOge  81. 
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the  very  fertile  soil  of  America^  corn  of  all  kind^ 
woald  be  raised  so  as  to  be  sold  for  ^4  lower  pric6 
tban  the  lowest  price  for  which  t^ord  W£i8  eve^ 
sold,  and  in  this  \ray  the  Americans  would  obtain 
from  the  English  ^tbe  English  tariff  being  re- 
pealed)  the  cheapest  manufactured  goodsl  Under 
that  supposition  the  economical  toss  resulting 
from  the  tariff  might  be  reckoned  very  great*  But 
capital  and  labour  would  not  be  so  applied  to 
tbe  soil  of  America.  Judging,  at  least,  from  all 
lexperience,  the  capital  and  labour  which  were 
diverted  from  manufactures  to  agriculture  would, 
because  it  was  agriculture^  because  land  was  in  the 
case,  be  divided  into  small  separate  parts  and 
employed  in  the  least  skilful  manner,  trusting 
for  little  to  skilly  to   nature    for  much,*  and 

*  **  AM  the  unburnt  new  lands  in  the  northern,  middle^ 
sputhern  and  western  states  have  been,  and  stiU  are,  uniformly 
vvhied  beyond  their  real  worth.  When. tbe  tract  on  the  green 
mmintains  of  Massachussetts  was  first  settled,  the  samejuzii- 
riant  fertOlty  was  attributed  to  it,  which  has  since  characterized 
Kentucky.  About  the  same  time  it  was  ascribed  tolhe  valley  of 
Housatonnuc  in  the  county  of  Berkshire.  From  these  tracts  it 
was  transferred  to  the  lands  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont^ 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Green  Mountains.  From  these  regions 
the  paradise  has  travelled  to  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New 
Yorkj  to  New  Connecticut,  to  Upper  Canada,  to  the  countries 
on  tbe  Ohio,  to  the  south  western  territory,  and  is  now  making 
its  progress  over  the  Mississippi  into  the  newly  purchased 
regions  of  Louisiana.  The  accounts  given  of  all  these  countries 
successively  was  extensively  true  y  but  the  conclusions  which 
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obtainiogy  even  with  that  most  generous  nature^ 
bat  a  small  produce  in  proportion  to  the  nuniber 
of  ^apds  employed;  just  as,  in  AmjBiica,  eapital 
and  labour  (daves  excepted)  are  now  employed  ia 
agriculturf.  In  this  case,  many  who  do  iiow 
obtain  plenty  of  manuiiEictured  gpods^  liioagh 
dear,  might  not  be  able  to  obtf^^n  any  at  wbaN 
ever  price. 

The  tariff,  besides,  is  ap  act  of  conil>inatiw  \ 
an  agreement  amongst  the  people  forxiSstribution 
of  employments.  Those  farmers  for  whom  the 
tariff,  by  creating  towns,  has  created  iiiarli^ete* 

ipere  deducted  Jhm  them  were  in  great  i$easure  erroneous.  So  kmg 
oi  thiM  mould  remamt,  the  produce  trill  r^guku'lff  be  gnooly^nd  that 
with  very  imperfect  culHvcUum ;  but  thit  mould,  after  a  kngUi  0/ 
titne,  will  be  dimpated ;  where  lands  are  continually  ploughed  it  is 
soon  lost  3  on  those  which  are  covered  with  grass  from  the 
beginnhig,  it  is  presei'ved  through  a  considerable  period.  At 
lengthy  however,  evety  appearance  of  its  efficacy^  and  even  of 
its  existence,  vanishes.'*  Dr.  Dwight<i>- quoted  by  Stuart,  wk  \, 
page  e64. 

*  "  He"  (a  farmer  near  Springfield  in  Illinois)  **  has  advan- 
tages, too,  in  point  of  situation,  being  nearer  to  the  Galena  lead 
mines,  to  which  he  last  year  sold  8,000  wooden  posts  at  three 
cloUars  per  hundred.  He  had  been  in  Scotland  j  but  there  was 
no  land  in  that  country  to  be  compared  (he  said)  to  that  of  his 
farm.  Finding  him  so  much  disposed  to  praise,  I  asked  him 
how  he  was  off  for  servants.  His  answer  was  marked  'you 
bavie  hit  the  nail  on  the  head— it  is  difficult  to  get  servants 
here,  and  more  difficult  to  g^t  good  ones.*  '*  Stuart,  voL  S^ 
page  359. 
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near  to  their  own  form^  would  by  a  repeal  of  the 
tariff  lose  those  markets,  and  must  convey  their 
net  produce  to  more  distant  markets,  if  such  there 
were,  and  if  the  cost  of  such  longer  conveyance 
did  not  deter  them  from  raising  food  for  market. 
Either,  then,  their  industry  would  be  less  produc- 
tive, the  cost  of  its  produce  at  market  being 
greater  i  or  they  would  be  less  industrious,  like 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  settlers  far  from  a 
market  for  net  produce,  who  loiter  away  one  half 
of  their  time  and  waste  a  good  deal  of  the  other 
lialf  by  dividing  their  labour  amongst  several  em- 
ployments. Division  of  employments,  says  Adam 
Smith,  meaning  the  reverse  of  division  of  labour, 
IS  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market ;  he  might 
ha^  added,  and  so  is  industry  itself.*  Each 
manufacturer,  then,  and  each  of  those  farmers 
who  now  live  near  to  a  town,  becoming  isolated 

*  "  The  pQwer  of  e&changing  is  the  ^nvifymg  principle  of  in- 
duttry.  It  stimulates  c^iculturists  to  adopt  the  best,  system  of 
cuUivaticn,  and  to  raise  the  largest  crops  j  because  it  enables 
them  to  exchange  whatever  portion  of  the  produce  of  their 
lands  exceeds  their  own  consumption,  for  other  commodities 
conducive  to  their  comforts  or  enjoyments  j  and  it  equally 
stimulates  manufacturers  to  improve  the  quantity  and  variety 
pf  their  goods,  thai  they  may  thereby  be  enabled  to  obtain  a 
greater  quantity  of  raw  produce.  A  spirit  of  industry  is  thus 
universally  diffused  ^  and  that  apathy  and  languor,  which  are 
characteristic  of  a  rude  state  of  society,  entirely  disappear/* 
Professor  M'CullocKs  Edition  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  Note 
19,  tol.  4.  page  474. 
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cultivators,  without  a  motive  for  raising  more 
than  should  supply  their  own  wants,  wonld  soon 
be  contented  with  a  rude  house^  coarse  food  and 
rough  clothes  as  necessaries,  with  tobadto,  rum, 
a  rifle  and  ammunition  as  luxuries.  This  does 
nearly  always  happen  to  those,  who  impelled  by  a 
spirit  of  adventure  settle  far  away  from  any 
market.  In  this  way,  the  American  demand  for 
manufactured  goods  would  be  less,  the  wants  of 
so  many  people  would  decrease,  and  the  sum 
total  of  things  useful  or  agreable  to  roan  enjoyed 
in  America  would  be  less ;  a  loss  economically 
speaking,  or  I  have  yet  to  learn  the  alphabet  of 
political  economy.  The  loss,  morally  or  politically 
speaking,  need  not  be  mentioned  again. 

But,  an  English  economist  may  ask,  why  should 
not  the  Americans  combine  with  the  English  for 
a  division  of  employments  between  the  two  nations 
which  would  be  equally  useful  to  both  parties  ? 
Because,  I  answer,  general  combination  of  power, 
which  leads  to  general  division  of  employments, 
is  useless,  or  rather  impossible,  without  combina- 
tion of  capital  and  labour,  and  division  of  em-- 
ployments,  in  particular  works.  jBxchange  to  any 
great  extent  cannot  take  place  unless  two  parties 
raise  a  surplus  produce,  unless  the  produce  of 
both  parties  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  hands 
employed ;  and  in  America  particular  combina- 
tion of  power,  with  particular  division  of  em- 
ployments, will  not  take  place  so  long  as  any 
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qaantity  of  good  land  may  be  obtained  by  any 
body  for  the  lour  price  of  five  shillings  per  acre. 
Evils  resulting  from  the  very  low  price  of  waste 
land  meet  one  at  every  turn  in  America. 

With  slaves,  however,  this  particular  combina- 
tion of  capital  and  labour  is  possible  in  America. 
The  whites  of  the  southern  states  are  able  to  raise 
cheap  commodities ;  much,  that  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  hands  employed  ;  commodities  which  being 
cheap  would  be  exchangeable  in  the  English 
market.  To  the  whites  of  the  Southern  States, 
therefore,  the  tariff  is  injurious,  limiting  their 
foreign  maricet  for  the  sale  of  corn,  rice,  tobacco, 
cotton  and  sugar.  This  accounts  for  their  dis- 
like of  the  tariff.  But  the  northern  states,  want- 
ing slaves,  want,  besides  those  southern  markets 
which  slavery  and  the  tariff  combined  provide  for 
the  various  products  of  their  industry,  other 
markets,  nearer  to  their  own  particular  works ;  a 
demand  for  the  produce  of  much  divided  capital 
and  labour,  for  dear  commodities  which  would 
not  bear  the  cost  of  conveyance  to  very  distant 
markets  ;*  and  this  want  of  domestic  markets  is 

*  "  Potatoes,  turnips,  ruta*baga9  peas,  lucern,  &c.  are  all  to 
be  seen  here  (New  York  State)  in  small  quantities,  but  not  so 
weU  managed  as  in  well-cultivated  districts  of  Britain.  The 
high  price**  [scarcity]  **  of  labour  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
management  which  those  crops  require.  It  is  not  became  the 
farmer  does  not  widerstand  hu  business  that  such  crops  are  ap- 
parently not  sufficiently  attended  to,  but  because  he,  in  all  cases, 
calculates  whether  it  will  not  be  more  profitable  for  him  to 
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to  8otne  extent  supplied  by  the  tariff.  The  afieo- 
tion  of  the  northern  states  for  the  tariff  is  thus 
fully  explained.  As  in  the  southern  states  slavery, 
so  in  the  northern  states  the  tariff,  is  an  «cpe- 
dient,  a  shift,  for  correcting  the  mischievous  influ- 
ence of  dispersion. 

Well  then,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  two  divisions 
of  the  qnion  have  such  diffei-ent  interests,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difference  between  'their  respec- 
tive shifts  for  correcting  the  mischievous  influ- 
ence of  dispersion,  why  should  they  not  have 
separate  governments,  a  northern  and  a  southern 
union  ;  one  with,  the  other  without,  a  tariff?  For 
several  reasons.    First,  because  the  expedient  of 

remove  his  establishment  to  a  new  and  hitherto  unimpo- 
verished  soil^  than  to  commence  and  carry  on  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  caltivation  by  manuring  and  fallow  or  green  crops. 
Slid)  a  Bf$ifim  may  be  adopted  in  the  nmgMxmrhood  of  greai 
towns,  where  $nctny  green  crop$  are  ea$Uy  disposed  qf,  and  where 
manure  can  be  had  in  large  quantities  and  at  a  cheap  mte  -, 
but  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  its  adoption  generally,  or  to  expect 
to  see  agricultural  operations  in  their  best  style  until  the  land 
even  in  the  most  distant  states  and  territories  be  occupied,  so 
that  the  farmer  may  no  longer  find  it  more  for  his  interest  to 
begin  his  operations  anew,  on  land  previously  uncultivated, 
than  to  manage  his  farm  according  to  the  method  which  will  ren* 
der  it  most  productive.**  ****<*  From  what  I  have  been 
told,  I  suspect  it  will  be  found  that«  after  the  effect  of  the  vege- 
table matter  on  the  surface  of  the  land  cleared  is  at  an  end^  the 
average  crops  of  all  sorts  of  grain  are,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  management  in  this  state,  a  half  or  nearly  a 
half,  less  than  on  similar  soils  in  Britain.*'  Stuart,  voL  I,  page  169. 


th?  vmth  18  Qsefal  to  tbe  mor^birproir^diDg  eittear 
^j^^  t^Q^gh  distant,-  piarjkete  for  the  producto  of 
94^ero  JBdustr^T ;  for  tbq  mani4a(^ur^  fihifiSi 
9t«^-d^oatSyqattle.aiidye^f  many  tljiags  besides, 
wJliieb  are  prodnced  in  tbe  states  that  forbid 
8layery,»wiiich  would  not  be  .produced  if  tbere 
Wfife  no  deoMnd  for<  them,  and  for  which  there 
HffMilfl  be  le^  4^^!)d  if  the  southern  8tates»j)$tv* 
jog  free  tr^de,  sliould^  buy  what  ^hey  required  in 
the  cheapest  market  they  could  any  where  find.* 
^con^ly,  because  the  special  ^^pedient  of  the 
souths  could  not  be  maintained  without  assi^t^ce 
from  the  north;  tbe  force  of  tbe  whole  union 
being  r^qiHW^  to  preserve  slavery^  to  keep  dp^ 
tbe  slaves,'  If  tbe^sai^thera  stajtes,  urge^  by  fa^trnc} 
^f  the  t^ri^*,  should  dedare  themselves  ip4^lF#n* 
dent^  they  wouk}  .presently  lose  that  power  of 
mising  Q^changeab^e  conimodities  which  is  the 
IjiiQUndrwork  of  .theici  dislike  to  tl^e  tariffi  iiosing 
their  slaves,  they  too^  like  the  northern  s^tesi 
would. want  a  tariflf  to  counteract  di^persimi^  jto 
preserve  spqie  combination  of  papital  and  laboqri 
and  soxne  division  of  employments ;   or^  at  the 

*  Mr.  Stuart^  Bpeaking  of  a  district  in  the  state  of  lUinois, 
says, ''  There  is  never  any  want  of  a  market.  Every  thing  is 
bon^t  by  the  merchants  for  New  Orleans  or  for  Galena,  where 
f^  vast  number  of  workmen  are  congregated,  who  are  employed  \ 

in  the  lead  mines  on  the  north-western  parts  of  this  state.'* 
New  Orleans  is  a  great  market,  because  of  slavery ;  Galena, 
because  of  the  tariff. 
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least,  to  ci-eate  domestic  markets ;  a  demand  for 
the  prod  ace  of  scattered  capital  and  labour.  Give 
and  take,  live  and  let  live,  is  a  maxim  every 
where  understood.  In  order  to  preserve  their 
own  special  expedient,  slavery,  the  southern  states 
must  put  up  with  the  special  expedient  of  the 
northern  states,  which  is  the  tariff.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  tariff  appears  useful  to  the 
people  of  America ;  and  as  the  people  of  America 
govern  themselves  for  their  own  good,  it  will  not, 
probably,  be  repealed,  though  it  may  be  altered 
in  various  ways,  until  the  price  of  land  shall  rise 
considerably  through  the  increase  of  people  a 
century  hence,  or  earlier  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  can  put  what  price  they  please  npon 
grants  in  the  desert.  If  the  price  of  new  land 
were  such,  that  free  labour  should  always  be 
obtainable  for  combination  in  farming,  then,  with 
a  greater  produce  from  capital  and  labour,  with 
higher  profits  and  higher  wages,  the  Americans 
would  raise  cheaper  com  than  has  ever  been 
raised ;  and,  no  longer  wanting  a  tariff,  might 
drive  with  the  manufacturers  of  England  the 
greatest  trade  ever  known  in  the  world. 
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NOTE  XII. 

*  •        - 

THE  ART  OF  COIiOKIZATION. 

LUroductianr^naiure  and  limiis  of  the  mbfecf — 
the  ends  of  colonization  as  respects  the  mother- 
country — the  extension  of  markets^-^eUefJrom 
excessive  numbers^^-efUargement  ofthejieldfor 
employing  capital — ends  of  colonization  as  res- 
pects the  colony — the  means  of  colonizationr^he 
disposal  of  waste  land — the  temoval  of  people — 
co-operation  of  the  mother^cowniry—^thefounda^ 
tion  of  colonies^— the  government  <^  colonies. 

INTRODUCTION. 

CoNsiDBRiNG  that  the  world  has  been  peopled. fay" 
the  removal  of  people  from  old  societies  to  'settle* 
in  new  places,  and  that  the  lai^  portion  of  the 
earth,^ which  is  still  desert,  will  probably  become, 
inhabited  by  the  same  nieans,  bat  certainly  by 
no  other  means  s.  seeing,  therefore^  that  the  art  of 
colonization  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  man- 
kind, it  does  appear  strange  that  this  subject' 
9houl4  :not  have  been  thoroughly  examined  hj 
any  writpr  on  political  eoodomy.  Under  Idi6  bead 
of  Colonies^  we  have^  indeed,  many  treatises  T  bdC 
not  one,' as  far  as.l  know;  in- which  the  ends  and' 
means  of  colonization  have  been  fuUy  described. 
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or  even  noticed  with  so  much  as  a  show  of  method 
and  accuracy.  Of  those  treatises,  some  are  con- 
fined to  a  mere  history  of  the  Greek  colonies ; 
while  in  others,  which  profess  to  embrace  the 
whole  subject  Of  coltfntai:  pblfey,  not)  only  is  the 
subject  examined  superficially  and  carelessly,  but 
wh^i^c»^the  writer  at>pefiM*«d  bd' in  eartittet/ he 
either  dwells  on  pointt'V^hleb  are' foi^ign  to  the 
matter  in  hand;  or  mif^eff  tbie  plainest  mkMttte- 
ment^  of  fact  with  > the  g^ftMSseM^  eitdM  of  reasbn- 
ing.  Two  examples  will"  suffice  U>  ptt^ve  this 
assertion, 

Pro£M8or  M^ufldcb/in  a<  note'  appended**  to 
Adam  SmithV  chapter  oteuhe  '^fbMd&tibn  of 
Colonies^**  after  giving  a  lilst  of  w^^-oti  colonial 
policy,  says,  *^  The  article  Colony ,  in  the  Supple-- 
meat  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britaunica,  written  by 
Mt.  lifiU,  is  one  ef  the  ablest  of  the  r^bittt  di^ 
<{ikisitioiis  oh  the  suli^ot.'*  A  most  abl6  difef^liidi- 
tion  it  is'  truly,  an  several  siibj^dts,  but  n^l^on 
colonizAtTod.  It  contains^  the  shdrtitet^^a^'eiysif^ 
est!  explanation  ever  given  of  die  s^bp^ifts  <lF 
povMty  ill  old:  countries;  some  very  g<HMl  rdi^M- 
why:trailspovt6ltion  is  avery  bad  mbdeof^iitiiflAii:' 
itag'evimiitals,  and  some  very  eotadiifi^e  ai^^* 
menis  against  commei^dal  fe^trictiftftlb  and  bdtthi- 
Att>i  bdl;  of  eolonlMtiott,  its  objects'  and'  tai^ajos^ 
MpJ  MiVr  mfB  neM  to  iiOfifdiig;  He  sa^,  u»defed; 
tjhat  ^'  aoloalfeatioa^  with  a  view  to  the  relitif  oF 
tli^^iiio^r  o^tthcry  by  a  dtifiitifittofr  oT^umBfers, 
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deserves  profound  regard  ;'*  and  then  proceeds  to 
recommend,  as  ^^  the  best  means  of  checking  the' 
progress  of  population,**  that  '^  the  superstitions 
of  the  nursery  should  be  discarded/*  in  order  td^ 
the  adoption  of  a  physical  check  to  thie  procrea- 
tion  of  children.    Returning  to  colonization  with 
a  view  to  relief  from  excessive  numbers,  he  dis-^ 
poses  of  the  whole  subject  in  a  few  lines ;  sayinjg; 
that  on  two.  conditions,  but  not  otherwise,  ^^  a 
body  of  people  may  be  advantageously  removed 
from  one  country  for  the  purpose  oi  colonizitfgf 
another  ;**  when,  first, ''  the  land  which  they^  m^ 
ahaikt  to  occupy  should  be  capable  of  yielding  a 
greater  return  to  their  labour,  than  thie  land  whicb 
tbey  leave ;"  and,  secondly,  ^^  when  the  expense 
of  removal  from  the  mother  country  to' the  colony; 
which  is  usually  created  by  distance,  should  ^^not 
be  too  great."    This  is  all.^    The  ''  Cb^fo^iW^'df 
Mr.  MilFs  essay,  accounts  for  bis  having  h&ek 
content  with  uttering  a  pair  of  mere  truisms'  oil 
a  subject,  which,  he  says,    deserrds-  profound 
regard.    Here  he  asserts  the  ^'  tendency  of  colo^ 
nial  possessions  to  produce  or  prolong  bad  govern- 
ment/* and  emphatically  condemns  colonization 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  jobs,  mohopblies^  and  wkrl(v 
Beit  so ;  Irat  is  this  the/only  matter  of  baii  govern^ 
ment  ?  would  there  have  been  n6  wars,  iUondp^' 
lies  or  jobs  without  colbnies?  is  every  thing  I^^ 
incduding  the  wealth  of  nations,  which  hasifbnfaed 
the  inatterof  jobs,  monopolies  aind  ifhtM?  ai^  Wcf 
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to  regret  the  existence  of  the  United  States  because 
they  were  not  founded  without  some  great  evils  ? 
has  not  colonization  been  a  source  of  much  good, 
as  well  as  of  some  barm,  to  mankind?  may  not 
the  evils  be  avoided  in  future,  more  good  than 
ever  being  obtained  ?  is  there  not  in  the  found- 
ing of  new  states,  as  in  the  government  of  old 
ones,  a  way  of  proceeding  better  than  all  the 
others?  If  Mr.  Mill  had  asked  himself  these 
questions  before  he  wrote  on  colonies,  his  essay 
would  probably  have  deserved  Mr.  M'Culloch*8 
admiration.  In  that  case,  he  would  have  told  us 
something,  at  least,about  the  United  States,  which 
still  receive  from  other  countries,  and  pour  forth 
to  reclaim  the  wilderness,  great  streams  of  popu- 
lation ;  about  the  influence  of  this  gradual  increase 
of  land,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  people,  in 
rendering  a  people  fit  to  enjoy  self-government  or 
democratic  institutions  ;  about  the  increased  en- 
joyments of  Europe  arising  from  the  discovery  of 
new  productions  in  her  colonies ;  about  the  sti- 
mulus given  to  European  industry  and  skill,  by 
the  formation  of  new  markets ;  about  the  rea- 
sons why,  since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
at  least,  colonization  has  not  been  made  usefnl 
for  relieving  an  old  country  from  excessive  num- 
bers; and,  perhaps,  about  the  best  means  of 
reclaiming  desert  countries  with  that  all  impor- 
tant object.  As  it  is,  his  essay  may  be  called  a 
treatise,  and  a  very  able   one,  oh  population. 
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pdnishineiit,  'monopolies  and  patronagk,  with  a 
few  careless  remarks  on  colonization. 

Atem  Smith  bas.  written  at  great  length  on 
Colonies,  but  not  with  nrnch  more  care  than  Mfr. 
Mill ;  as  tbe  reader  will  perceive  who  shall  take 
the  trouble  to.examine  the  foUowihg  statement  of 

the  Causes  of  the  Prosperity  of  New  Colonies.^* 
The)  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes 
possession  either  of  a  "waste  dotihtry,  or  of  one  so 
thinly  inhabited  that  the  natives  easily  give  place 
to  the  new  settlers/  advances  more  rapidly  to 
wealth  .and  greatness  than  any  other  human 
society •**.      .  ; 

This  assertion  doesinot  rest  on  facts.  Some 
few  new  colonies  have  advanced  veiy  rapidly  in 
population;  but :soarce  any  have  advanced  rapidly 
to  wealth  and  greatness ;  while,  asl  have  had  oc- 
casion, to  observe  before,  the  greater  number  of 
colonies  have  perished,  or,  at  least,  have  remsdned 
for  a  long  while  less  prosperous  and  civilized 
than  their  mother  countries.  Amongst  bodies  of 
people  who  take  possession  of  a  waste  countty, 
the  general  rule .  seems  to .  be,  very  slow  progress 
towards  wealth  and  greatness,  with  an  excq>tion 
now  and  then.  The  exceptions  are  not  very  strik- 
ing. The  only  exceptions  that  strike  one  at  all 
are  the  United  States,  Upper  Canada  (far  Lower 
Canada  was  never  a  prosperous  colony),  and  the 

*  See  Profesdor  M'Culloch's  Edition  of  the  Wealth  of  No- 

iWM,  ¥01.  2,  p.  460. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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penal  settlements  of  the  English  in  Australia.  An 
increase  of  population,  taken  by  itself,  proves 
nothing ;  since  in  Ireland,  one  of  the  most  miser- 
able countries  of  Europe,  people  have  increased 
of  late  years  almost  as  fast  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  progress  of  the  United  States  in  weidth,  since 
thfty  became  independent,  has  not  been  nearly  so 
great  as  that  of  England  during  the  same  period. 
No  one  pretends  that  the  settlers  of  Upper  Canada 
area  wealthy  people;  and  their  pro^rity,  such  as 
It  is,  seems  to  be  owing  mainly  to  an  amount  of 
immigration,  both  of  capital  and  people,  from  a 
rich  old  country,  far  greater  than  ever  occurred 
before  in  the  history  of  colonization.    As  for  the 
penal  settlements  of  the  English  in  Australia, 
they  are  societies  altogether  unnatural;  having 
been  founded,  and  being  maintained^  by  the 
government  of  England  with  the  produce  of  taxes 
paid  by  the  people  of  England.    Some  persons, 
not  convicts,  are  established  there.    These-  the 
English  government  supplies  with  slaves  free  of 
prime  cost.    The  convict  labourers,  being  forced 
to  work  in  combination,  raise  more  produce.than 
they  consume.  But  of  what  use  would  be  sui*plo8 
produce  without  a  market  in  which  to  dispose  of 
it  ?  Such  a  market  the  English  government  pro- 
vides for  the  farmers  of  New  South  Wales,  by 
maintaining  a  civil  and  military  establishment, 
which  costs  .^00,000/.  a  year.    The  local  govern- 
ment buys  the  surplus  produce  of  the  settlers, 
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• 

either  with  bills  drawn  on  the  English  treasury, 
or  with  specie  sent  from  the  English  mint.  With 
these  bills  and  this  money,  the  settlers  obtain 
▼arions  articles  of  comfort  and  luxnry ;  manu- 
£&ctured  goods  from  England,  wine  from  Spain 
and  France,  sngar  from  the  Isle  of  Prance,  to- 
bacco from  Brazil,  spices  from  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  tea  from  China.  The  government  first  ^ 
sopplies  the  settlers  with  labour,  and  then  buys, 
with  exchangeable  commodities,  the  surplus  pro- 
dace  of  that  labour.  In  this  way,  a  great  trade 
has  been  maintained  ;*  great,  that  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  people  who  were  there  to  conduct  it. 
That  trade  could  not  but  be  very  profitable,  so 
long  as  the  demand  of  the  government  exceeded 
the  snpply  of  the  colony ;  and  this  excess  of  de- 
mand over  snpply  continued  until  lately.  The 
high  profits  of  that  trade,  and  the  high  wages  also 

*  When  the  English  colonial  miniater  boasu  in  Parliament 
of  the  revenue  raised  by  duties  of  customs  in  New  South 
Wales^  he  seems  to  forget^  that  the  trade  on  which  those  du- 
ties are  levied  is  nothing  but  a  certain  mode  of  expenditure  by 
the  English  government.  He  might  as  well  boast  of  having  got 
a  revenue  by  tasLeaon  the  stone  and  wood  used  in  building  the 
palace  at  Pimlico.  A  portion  of  the  money,  which  the  English 
pay  for  keeping  convicts  at  New  South  Wales,  is  made  to  pass, 
and  not  by  a  very  indirect  process,  through  the  hands  of  the 
custom-house  officers  at  Sydney :  whereupon  the  English 
colonial  minister,  who  has  all  the  patronage  attendant  on  that 
distant  and  most  costly  jail,  exclaims — Here's  a  flourishing 
colony  for  you ! 
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which  every  free  labourer  who  chose  to  take  part 
in  it  could  obtain,  have  induced  the  colonists  to 
keep  together ;  whilst  the  management  of  that 
trade  called  for  a  division  of  employments,  such  as, 
I  believe,  never  occurred  before  in  any  colony  so 
lately  established.  The  unnatural  causes  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  colony  show  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, that  new  colonies  in  general  are  not  apt 
to  be  prosperous.  The  only  new  colonies  that 
have  been  remarkably  prosperous,  are  those  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Here  follows  Adam  Smithes 
statement  of  the  causes  of  their  prosperity. 
.  "  The  colonists  carry  out  with  them  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  and  other  useful  arts,  supe- 
rior to  what  can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the 
course  of  many  centuries  amongst  savage  and  bar- 
barous nations.  They  carry  out  with  them  too 
the  habit  of  subordinati<ni,  some  notion  of  the 
regular  government  which  takes  place  in  their 
own  country,  of  the  system  of  laws  which  sup- 
port it,  and  of  a  regular  administration  of  justice; 
and  they  naturally  establish  something  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  new  settlement.  But  among 
savage  and  barbarous  nations,  the  natural  pro^ 
gress  of  law  and  government  is  still  slower  than 
ihe  natural  progress  of  arts,  after  law  and  govern- 
ment have  been  so  far  established  as  Is  neces- 
sary for  their  protection.  J^ven/  colonist  gets  mare 
land  than  he  can  possibly  cultivate.  He  has  no 
rent  and  scarce  any  taxes  to  pay.    No  landlord 
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shares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the  share  of 
the  sovereign  is  coounonly  but  a  trrfte.    He  has 
every  niotive  to  render  as  great  as  possible  a  pro^ 
duce  which  is  thus  to  be  almost  entirely  his  own. 
Bat  his  land  is  commonly  so  extensive  that  with 
all  his  own  industry,  and  with  all  the  industry  of 
other  people  whom  he  can  get  to  employ,  he  can 
seldom  make  it  produce  the  tenth  part  of  what  it 
is  capable  of  producing.     He  is  eager  therefore 
to  collect  labourers  from  all  quarters,  and  to  re- 
wal^  them  with  the  mostt  liberal  wages.    Those 
liberal  wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapness 
of  Umd^  soon  make  those  labourers  leave  him, 
in  order  to  become  landlords  themselves,  and  to 
reward,  with  equal  liberality,  other  labourers,  who 
soon  leave  them  for  the  same  reason  that  they  left 
their  first  master.    The  liberal  reward  of  labour 
encourages  marriage.    The  chiidren,^  during  the 
tender  years  of  infancy,  are  well  taken  care  of; 
and  wben  they  are  grown  up  the  value  of  their 
labour  greatly  overpays  their  maintenance.  When 
arrived  at  maturity 5  the  high  price  of  labour  and 
the  law  price  of  land,  enable  them  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  their  fathers 
did  before  them.     In  other  countries,  rent  and 
profit  eat  up  wages,  and  the  two  superior  orders 
of  people  oppress  the  inferior  one.     But  in  new 
colonies,  the  interest  of  the  two  superior  orders 
obliges  them  to  treat  the  inferior  one  with  more 
generosity  and  humanity  ;  at  least  where  that  in- 
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f trior  one  is  not  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Waste  lands 
of  the  greatest  natural  fertility  are  to  be  had  for 
a  trifle.    The  increase  of  revenue  which  the  pro- 
prietor^  who  is  also  the  undertaker,  expects  from 
their  improvement,  constitutes  his  profit ;  which 
in  these  circumstances  is  commonly  very  great. 
But  this  great  profit  cannot  be  made  without  em« 
ploying  the  labour  of  other  people  in  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  land ;  and  the  disproportion 
between  the  great  extent  of  the  land  and  the 
small  number  of  people,  which  commonly  takes 
place  in  new  colonies,  makes  it  difficult  for  him 
to  get  this  labour.    He  does  hot  therefore  dis- 
pute about  wages,  but  is  willing  to  employ  labour 
at  any  price.    The  high  wages  of  labour  encou* 
rage  population.    The  cheapness  and  plenty  of 
good  land  encourage  improvement  and  enable  the 
proprietor  to  pay  those  high  wages.    In  those 
wages  consists  almost  the  whole  price  of  the  land: 
and  though   they  are  high,  considered  as   the 
wages  of  labour,  they  are  low,  considered  as  the 
price  of  what  is  so  very  valuable.    What  encou- 
rages the  progress  of  population  and   improve- 
ment encourages  that  of  real  wealth  and  great- 
ness.   The  progress  of  many  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies towards  wealth  and  greatness,  seems  accord'^ 
ingly  to  have  been  very   rapid.     In  the  course 
of  a  century  or  two,  several  of  them  appear  to 
have  rivalled,  and  even  to  have  surpassed  their 
mother  cities.  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
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TareDtum  and  Locri  in  Italy^  £4>hesu8  and  Mile- 
tus in  Lesser  Asia/ appear^  by  all  accounts,  to 
have  been  at  least  equal  to  any  of  the  cities  of 
ancient  Greeice.'* 

This  passage  contain^  a  curious  mixture  of 
truth  and  error.    It  is  the  error  that  concerns  lis 
here.    With  respect  'to  the  colonies  of  Greece, 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  passiage. 
The  remarkable  prosperity  of  those  colonies  is 
attributed  to  superabundance  or  extreme  cheap- 
ness of  land,  and  to  dearness  of  labour  or  high 
wages. .  But  the  emigrants  from  Greece  did  not, 
most  certainly,  obtain  great  tracts  of  land  over 
which  to  spread  at  will.    There  is  no  instance  of 
their  having  advanced  far  from  the  sea  shore. 
Wherever  they  landed,  they  had  to  displace  war- 
like tribes  who,abandoning  the  coast  after  a  strug- 
gle, continued  to  watch  the  intruders  and  to  con- 
fine them  within  very  narrow  limits;  within  a 
short  stripe  of  land.    The  first  occupation  of  a 
Greek  colony  seems  to  have  been  to  build  a  for- 
tress, into  which   the  whole  body  of  colonists 
might  retire  when  attacked.  Some  of  those  strong 
places  became  very  soon  great  towns ;  but  the 
quantity  of  land  required  to  feed  the  inhabitants 
of  one  great  town,  formed,  in  most  cases,  the 
whole  territory  of  a  Greek  colony  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  its  career.    Abundance  and 
consequent  cheapness  of  land,  therefore,  was  not 
a  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Greek  colonies. 
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In  the  next  place^  deamess  of  labour^  or  high 
wages,  are  terms  which  emigrants  from  Greece 
^uld  not  have  understood  even.    In  no  Greek 
colony  did  any  one  ever  sell  his  labonr ;  or  any 
one  pay  wages,  high  or  low ;  for  all  the  works  of 
those  societies^  the  lealtivation  of  their  small  ter* 
ritory,  the  building  of  their  houses,  the  making 
of  dieir  tools^  clothes,  famitu^,  roads,  carriages, 
and  sliips,  and  also  the  exchanges  which  took 
place  either  within  a  colony,  or  between  a  cdlony 
and  other  states ;  all  these  works;  so  far  as  respects 
labour,  were  performed  exclusively  by  slaves. 

The  account,  therefore,  which  the  finther  of 
the  English  economists  has  given  of  the  causes  of 
the  prosperity  of  those  colonies^  whose  prosperity 
is  the  most  rentoi^kable,  is  obviously,  liay,  grossly 
incorrect;    FVom  these  two  examples  of  careless 
Mnriting  about  oolomes,  by  the  first  and  the  last 
distinguished  Englishmen  who  have  professed  to 
jexamine  thesubjtet,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
subject. has  never  been  carefully  examined.  They 
are  nbticed,  by  way  of  *  apology  for  conducting 
.this  onquiiy  with  a  degriee  df  method,  care  and 
fullnesib,  which  would  have  been  pedantic  or  im- 
pertinent if  sut^h  a  coui*be  had  ever  been  pursaed 
before. 

NATURE  AND  LIMITS  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

The  word  colony,  is  used  to  express  v^ry  dif- 
ferent ideas.  A  conquered  nation,  amongst  whom 
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the  Tictora  do  not  settle^  even  a  mere  factory  for 
timde^luH  eomnonly  been  termed  a  cdony;  as 
for  escample  the  £iigligh  factories  in  India  and 
they  oqtnnl  dominion  of  the  English  in  that  conok 
try.    Mere  stations  also  for  military  or  trading 
purposed,  such  as  Malta  and  Heligoland^  go  by 
the  name  of  cblonieff.    In  like  manner,  the  penal 
settleraents  or  distant  gaols  of  the  English  are 
superintended  by  their  colonial   minister,  and 
were  called  colonies  even  when  their  whole  popn- 
lotion  consisted  of  prisoners  and  keepers.    Two 
societies  more  different  than  the  people  of  India 
ruled  by  the  servants  of  a  London  trading  com* 
pany,  and  the  convicts  of  New  South  Wales 
b^bre  Englishmen  not  criminals  began  to  settle 
there,  could  not  well  be  imagined.    But  the  dif- 
fenence  between  the  ideas  often  expressed  by  the 
term  eolpny  is  ikiatched  by  the  caprice  with  which 
that  term  is  used.   The  settlements  of  the  Greeks 
in  Sicily  and  Asia  Minor,  independent  states  from 
the  beginning,  have  always  been  termed  colo« 
nitts  r  the  ijfoglisb  settlements  in  America  were 
termed  colonies,  though  in  local  matters  they 
governed  themselves  from  the  beginning,  so  long 
as  England  monopolised  their  foreign  trade  and 
managed  their  external  relations ;  but  from  the 
time  'when  England  attempted  to  interfere  with 
their  domestic  government  and  happily  lost  both 
the  monopoly  of  their  foreign  trade  and  the 
management  of  their  foreign  relations,  they  have 
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not  been  reckoned  as  colonies.  According  to 
the  loose  way  in  which  this  term  has  been  nsed, 
it  is  not  dependence  that  constitutes  a  colony ; 
nor  is  it  the  continual  immigration  of  people 
from  distant  places^  since  in  this  respect  the 
United  States  surpass  all  other  countries.  In 
order  to  express  the  idea  of  a  society^  which  con- 
tinually receives  bodies  of  people  from  distant 
places^  and  sends  out  bodies  of  people  to  settle 
permanently  in  new  places^  no  distinctive  term 
has  yet  been  used.  This,  however^  is  the  ide& 
which  will  be  expressed  whenever  the  term  colony 
is  used  here ;  the  idea  of  a  society  at  once  immi- 
grating and  emigrating,  such  as  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  English  settlements  in  Canada, 
South  Africa  and  Australia. 

For  the  existence  of  a  colony  two  things  are 
indispensable;  first,  waste  land,  that  is,  land  not 
yet  the  property  of  individuals,  but  liable  to 
become  so  through  the  intervention  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  secondly,  the  migration  of  people ; 
the  removal  of  people  to  settle  in  a  new  place. 
Further  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  this  migra- 
tion must  be  of  two  kinds ;  first,  the  removal  of 
people  from  an  old  to  a  new  country ;  secondly, 
the  removal  of  people  from  a  settled  part  to  a 
waste  part  of  the  colony.  Colonization,  then,  sig- 
nifies the  removal  of  people  from  an  old  to  a  new 
country,  and  the  settlement  of  people  on  the 
waste  land  of  the  new  country.    As  in  this  there 
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is  more  to  be  done  than  to  be  learned,  this  is  an 
art  rather  than  a  science.  In  every  art,  the  means 
to  be  employed  ought  to  be  regulated  strictly  by 
the  ends  in  view.  The  first  point,  therefore,  in  this 
enquiry  is  the  ends  of  colonization. 

Two  very  different  societies  may  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  colonization,  though  with  objects 
widely  diffei-ent  in  some  respects.  The  English, 
for  example,  may  have  a  deep  interest  in  removing 
people  to  America  for  the  sake  of  relief  from 
excessive  numbers ;  while  the  Americans,  cursed 
with  slavery,  might  gain  incalculably  by  receiv- 
ing numbers  of  people  from  England.  The  ends 
of  colonization,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes ;  those  which  belong  to  the  old  coun- 
try, and  those  which  belong  to  the  colony.  Each 
class  of  objects  will  be  best  ascertained  by  being 
examined  separately. 

THB  ENDS  OF  COLONIZATION  AS  RBSPBCTS  THB 

MOTHBR-COUNTRY. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  modern  times 
at  least,  any  old  state  has  founded  or  extended  a 
colony  with  any  definite  object  whatever.  The 
states  of  ancient  Greece  are  supposed  by  Mr. 
Mill  to  have  sent  forth  bodies  of  emigrants  de- 
liberately with  a  view  to  relief  from  excessive 
numbei*s ;  and  be  has  shown  in  a  very  clear  and 
forcible  manner  that  the  rulers  of  those  states  had 
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a  Strong  motive  for  seeking  that  relief  in  that 
way^  while  no  such  motive  was  likely  to  occur  to 
the  rulers  of  modern  Europe.*^    The  rulers  of 

• 

*  *'  A  curious  phenomenon  here  presents  itself.  A  redun- 
dancy of  population^  in  the  states  of  ancient  Greece^  made 
itself  visible  even  to  vulgar  eyes.  A  redundancy  of  popuIatioD 
in  modem  Europe  never  makes  itself  visible  to  any  but  the 
most  enlightened  eyes.  Ask  an  ordinary  man,  ask  almost  any 
man,  if  the  population  of  this  country  be  too  great ;  if  the  po- 
pulation of  any  country  in  Europe  is,  or  ever  was  too  great :  so 
hr,  he  will  tell  you,  is  it  from  being  too  great^  that  good 
policy  would  consist  in  making  it^  if  possible,  stiU  greater;  and 
he  might  quote  in  his  own  support,  the  authority  of  almost  all 
governments,  who  are  commonly  at  pains  to  prevent  tbe 
emigration  of  their  people,  and  to  give  encouragement  to 
marriage. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  easy ;  but  it  is  also  of 
the  highest  importance.  When  the  supply  of  food  is  too  small 
for  the  population,  the  deficiency  operates,  in  modern  Europe, 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  it  operated  in  ancieot 
Greece.  In  modem  Europe,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  food 
is  bought  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  What  the  great 
body  of  the  people  have  to  give  for  it  is  nothing  but  labour. 
When  the  quantity  of  food  is  not  sufficient  for  all,  and  when 
some  are  in  danger  of  not  getting  any,  each  man  is  induced, 
in  order  to  secure  a  portion  to  himself,  to  give  better  terms  for 
H  than  any  other  man  ;  that  is,  more  labour.  In  other  words, 
that  part  of  thfe  population,  who  have  nothing  to^ve  for  ^^ed 
but  labour,  take  less  wages.  This  is  the  prinuury  effect,  clear, 
immediate,  certain.  It  is  only  requisite  further  to  trace  the 
secondary  or  derivative  effects. 

When  we  say,  that  in  the  case  in  which  the  supply  of  food 
has  become  too  small  for  the  population,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  take  less  wages,  that  is  less  food,  for  their  labour ;  we 
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modem  Europe,  however,  have  had  a  motive  of 
aflection  for'  colonies.    ^'  Sanoho  Panza/*  says 

meflm  tiiat  thej  take  lest  than  iaaBteflBavf  for  tLeiroofnfortilUc 
sabaistence  i  because  they  would  only  ]iav6n«4Ml  Ss  neeeatary 
for  comfortable  aubsistcticc  in  the  case  in  which  the  supply  of 
food  IB  not  too*  small  for  the  whole. 

The  effect^  then^  of  a  disproportion'between  the  food  and  the 
popidation  is,  not  to  feed  to  the  foil  measure  that  pocfion  of  ^the 
popnlation  which  it  is  snfBcieat  to  food,  and  to  leaTc  the  re^ 
dundant  portion  destitute ;  it  is  to  take^  according^  to  a  eertain 
rate,  a  portion  of  his  due  quantity  from  each  individual  of  that 
great  class  who  have  nothing  to  give  for  it  but  ordinary  labour. 

What  this  state  of  things  imports  is  most  easily  seen.  The 
great  dass^  who  have  nothing  to  give  for  food  but  ordhiary 
labour,  are  the  great  body  of  the  people.  When  every  indivi- 
dual in  the -great  body  •^' the- peoi^e  has  less  than^Ae  due 
quantity  of  food>  less  than  would  fall  to  his  share  if  tiie  quantity 
tif  food  were  not  too  small  for  the  population,  the  state  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  is  the  state  of  6<H'did,  paiafol^aad  de* 
graded  poverty^  They  are  wretchedly  fed>'  wretchedly  clothed, 
bave  wretched  houses,  and  neither  time*  aor  means  to  keep 
their  houses  or  their  persons  free  from  daguitihg  impurity, 
niose  of  them,  who,  either  from  bodily  infirmities,  have  less 
than  the  ordinary  quantity  of  labour  to  bestow,  or^  fromthe 
state  ci  their  families,  need  a  greater  than  the  ordinkry  quantity 
of  food,  are  condemned  to  starve  -,  either  wholly,  if  they  have 
not  enough  to  keep  them  alive }  or  partially,  if  they  have 
enough  to  yield  them  a  lingering,  diseased,  and^  after  all,  a 
shortened  existence. 

What  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  spectator  sees  in  all  this,  is 
not  a  redundant  population :  it  is  only  a  poor  population.  He 
sees  nobody  without  food  who  hacs  enough  to  give  for  it.  To 
his  eye,  therefore,  it  is  not  food  which  is  wanting,  but  that 
which  is  to  be  given  for  it.    Wlien  events  succeed  in  this 
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Mr.  Mill  ^' had  a  scheme  for  deriviog  adwrti^^ 
from  the  goTerhment  of  an  island.    He  would 

train,  and  are  viewed  with  those  eyes,  there  nerer  can  qipearto 
he  a  redundancy  of  population^ 

Events  succeeded  in  a  different  train  in  the  states  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  rendered  a  redundancy  of  population  somewhat 
more  Turible,  even  to  vulgar  and  ignorant  eyes. 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  food  was  not 
bought  by  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  the  state  of  whom, 
wretehed  or  comfortable,  legislation  has  never  yet  been  wise 
enough  much  to  regard.     All  manual  labour,  or,  at  least,  the 
far  greater  portion  of  it,  was  performed,  not  by  free  labourers 
serving  for  wages,  but  by  slaves,  who  were  the  property  of  the 
great  men.    The  deficiency  of  food,  therefore,  was  not  dis- 
tributed in  the  shape  of  general  poverty  and  wretchedness 
over  the  great  body  of  the  population,  by  reduction  of  wages ; 
a  case  which  affects  with  very  slight  sensations  those  who  re* 
gard  themselves  as  in  no  degree  liable  to  iall  into  that  miser- 
able situation.    It  was  felt,  first  of  all,  by  the  great  men,  in 
the  greater  cost  of  maintaining  their  slaves.     And  what  is  felt 
as  disagreeable  by  the  great  men,  is  sure  never  to  continue 
long  without  an  effort,  either  wise  or  foolish^  for  the  removal 
of  it.    This  law  of  human  nature  was  not  less  faithfully  ob- 
served in  the  states  of  ancient  Greece,  for  their  being  called 
republics.  Called  republics,  they  in  reality  were  aristocracies ; 
and  aristocracies  of  a  very  bad  description*    They  were  aris- 
tocracies in  which  the  people  were  cheated  with  an  idea  of 
power,  merely  because  they  were  able,  at  certain  distant 
intervals,  when  violently  excited,  to  overpower  the  aristocracy 
in  some  one  particular  point ;  but  tliey  were  aristocracies;  in 
which  there  was  not   one  efiicient  security  to  prevent  the 
interests  of  the  many  from  being  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of 
the  few ;  they  were  aristocracies,  accordingly,  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  many  were  habitually  sacrificed  to  the  interests 
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sell  the  people  for  slaves,  and  put  the  money  into 
his  pocket.    The  Few,  in  some  countries,  find  in 

of  the  few  |  meaoing  by  the  many^  not  the  slayes  merely,  bat 
the  great  body  of  the  free  citizens.  This  was  the  case  in  all 
the  states  of  Greece,  and  not  least  in  Athens.  This  is  not  seen 
in  reading  the  French  and  English  histories  of  Greece.  It  is 
act  seen  in  reading  MItford,  who  has  written  a  history  of 
Chreece  for  no  otlier  purpose  bnt  that  of  showing,  thai  the 
interests  of.  the  many  always  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
iDteresto  of  the  few ;  and  of  abnsing  the  people  of  Greece, 
because,  erery  now  and  then^  the  many  in  those  countries 
showed,  that  they  were  by  no  means  patient  under  the  habi- 
tual  sacrifice  of  their  interests  to  the  interests  of  the  few.  But 
it  i&  very  distincily  seen,  amongst  other  occasions,  in  reading 
the  Greek  orators,  in  reading  Demosthenes,  for  example,  in 
reading  the  Oration  against  Midias,  the  Oration  on  Leptines, 
and  others ;  in  which  the  license  of  the  rich  and  powerful^  and 
their  means  of  oppressing  the  body  of  the  people,  are  shown  to 
haTe  been  excessive,  and  to  have  been  exercised  with  a  shame- 
less atrocity,  which  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  the  numners 
of  modem  Europe,  even  in  the  most  aristocratically  despotic^ 
countries,  wholly  preclude. 

In  Greece^  then^  any  thing  Which' so  intiinately' affected  the 
great  men,  as  a  growing  cost  ofmaintaining  their  slaves,  wouk) 
not  long  remain  without  serious  attempts  to  find  a  remedy. 

It  was  not/  however,  in  this  Way  alone,  that  a  redtmdant 
population  shewed  itself  in  Greece.  As  not  many  of  the  free 
dlBoeas  maintained  themselves  by  manual  labour,  they  had 
but  two  resources  more,— the  land  and  profits  of  stock.  Those 
who  lived  on  profits  of  stock,  did  so,  commonly,  by  employing 
slaves  in  some  of  the  known  arts  and  manufectures,  and  of 
course  were  affected  by  the  growing  cost  of  maintaining  their 
slaves.  Those  who  lived  on  the  produce  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  land,  could  not  but  exhibit,  very  distinctly,  the  redun- 
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colonies  a  tbifagf  which  is  very  dear  to  them  ;  tbejr 
find,  the  one  part  of  them,  the  precious  matter 
with  which  to  influence ;  the  other,  the  precious 
matter  with  which  to  be  influenced ; — ^the  one, 
the  precious  matter  with  which  to  make  political 
dependents  ;  the  other^  the  precious  matter  with 
which  they  are  made  pditicai  dependents ;  the 
one»  the  precious  matter  by  which  they  augment 
their  power ;  the  other  the  precious  matter  by 
which  they  augment  their  riches.  Both  portions 
of  the  ruling  Few,  therefore,  find  thefr  account 
in  the  possession  of  colonies.  There  is  not  one 
of  the  colonies^  but  what  augments  the  namber 
of  places.  There  are  governorships  and  judge* 
ships  and  a  long  train  of  etceteras  ;  and,  above 
all,  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what  requires 
an  additional  number  of  troops  and  an  additional 
portion  of  navy*  In  every  additional  portion  of 
army  and  navy,  besides  tbe  glory  of  the  thing, 

dancy  of  their  nombera,  whai,  by  the  melliplleallQii  of  fiunilies, 
portions  came  to  be  bo  ikr  subdivided,  that  what  bdonged  to 
each  individual  was  insufficient  for  his  maintenance. 

In  this  manner,  then,  it  is  very  di8tin(?tly  seen,  why,  to 
vulgar  eyes«  tibere  never  af^fiears,  in  modem  Europe^  tabe  any 
redundancy  of  populatbm,  any  demttnd  for  refieving  the  cooBtry 
by  carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  people ;  and  whyi  in  ancient 
Gfreece,  that  redundancy  made  itself  to  be  very  teniiMy  per- 
ceived; and  created,  at  various  times,  a  perfectly  efficient 
demand  for  temovingto  distant  places  a  cohsiderable  portion  of 
thetpeoptob''!  :klrde<e€k>bny,  in  the  Stipplement  to  the  Encydo- 
fmdim  Briimmka. 
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there  are  generalriiips  and  cblonel6hip&  and  cap- 
tainsbipa,  and  lientenantBhips ;  and  in  the  eqnip* 
ping'  and  rappiying  ofadditional  portions  of  army 
and  navyf  there>  are  always  gavos  ^biob  may  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  iVdend.  All  tliisi  k  enough 
to  acccmnt  for  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
affidctioa  maiataiued  towards^  colonies^'^  For  the 
aflbctioii  of  the  rulers  tbis  »  enough,  but  not 
for  that  of  the  nations.  The  nations  of  modem 
Burope  have  bad  a;  very  different  motire  of 
affection  for  colonies;  a  sense  of  the  benefits' 
derived  from  the  discovery  of  new  produetiond 
and  the  creation  of  new  markets.  Those  English^ 
luen^  for  instanccy  who  during  the  last  ^enturf 
and  a  half  have  shouted,  ^^Ships^Coloides  au^ 
Commerce  T  were  good  political  economists.  If 
they  did  not  know  scientifically,  that  all  improve^ 
oietita  in  the  productive  powers  of  industry,  that 
hidastry  itself,  is  limited  by  the  extent' of  the 
markety  still  they  felt  that  every  new  colony,  or 
every  enlargement  of  an  old  one,  increased  by  so 
much  the  means  of  exchanging  the  produce  of 
English  labour,  and  by  so  much  increased  the^ 
wealth  of  Englandir  Who  that  produces  does  not 
fe^,  though  he  may  be  unable  to  account  for  it, 
tte>  advantage  of  having  some  other  ready  to 
deal  with  him  for  the  surplus  produce  of  his 
labour  ?  A  desire  for  new  markets  has,  indeed, 
scarcely  ever  been  the  deliberate  motive  for 
establishing  a  colony ;  nor  perhaps  did  any  go^ 
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vernment  ever  establish  a  colony  deliberately  for 
the  sake  of  patronage.  But,  colonies  having  been 
established^  sometimes  by  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  individuals,  sometimes  by  religious  persecution, 
the  governments  and  nations  of  modem  Europe 
had  strong  motives  of  affection  towards  them ;  the 
governments,  for  the  sake  of  patronage;  the 
nations,  for  the  sake  of  markets.  Hence  the 
anxiety  of  the  governments  of  modem  Europe  to 
retain  dominion  over  their  colonies,  and  their 
attacks  upon  each  other's  colonies :  hence,  too, 
the  Colonial  System,  as  it  is  called ;  the  system 
of  trading  monopolies,  which  took  its  rise  in.  a 
mistaken  desire  in  each  nation  to  monopolize  as 
much  as  possible  of  that  trade  between  Europe 
and  her  colonies,  which  would  have  been  more 
valuable  to  all  the  nations  if  it  had  been  per- 
fectly free.  Let  us  distinguish  between  the 
existence  and  the  dominion  of  a  colony ;  between 
the  existence  and  the  monopoly  of  a  colonial 
market.  ^'  There  is  no  necessity,**  says  Mr.  Benr 
tham,  ^  for  governing  or  possessing  any  island  in 
order  that  we  may  sell  merchandize  there.**  But 
in  order  to  sell  merchandize  in  a  colony,  it  is  ne« 
cessary  that  the  colony  should  exi^t.  If  Mr. 
Ben  tham  had  drawn  this  distinction,  if  he  had 
separated  the  question  of  dominion  from  the  qjaes- 
tion  of  existence,  he  would  not  have  been. led,  by 
dwelling  on  the  evils  of  colonial  monopoly,  to 
undervalue  the  benefits  of  colonial  trade.    His 
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disciple^  Mr.  Mill^  likewise^  if  he  had  drawn  this 
dbtinction,  would  not  have  deprecated  colonies 
because  they  have  been  made  improperly  a 
ground  for  jobs,  monopolies  and  wars :  he  might 
have  condemned  the  wars,  monopolies  and  jobs, 
of  which  colonies  have  been  the  matter;  but 
perceiving  that  the  real  source  of  those  evils 
was,  not  the  colonies,  but  the  badness  of  Eu- 
ropean governments,  he  would  probably  have 
seen  also,  along  with  Adam  Smith,  the  '^  natural 
advantages,**  which  Europe  has  derived  from 
her  colonies^  in  spite  of  the  tricks  which  those 
governments  have  played  with  them.  The  uses 
and  abuses  of  colonization  are  very  different 
things.  While  some  philosophers  have  con* 
demned  colonization  on  account  of  its  abuses, 
the  nations  of  Europe,  even  when  they  promoted 
the  abuses,  had,  one  cannot  say  a  knowledge, 
but  a  deep  sense  of  the  usefulness.  That  such 
^*  unscientific  knowledge,**  to  use  terms  employed 
by  Bentham,  should  have  been  attended  with 
very  ^'  unartificial  practice,**  is  just  what  might 
have  been  expected. 

The  objects  of  an  old  society  in  promoting 
colonization  seem  to  be  three ;  first,  the  extension 
of  the  market  for  disposing  of  their  own  surplus 
produce;  secondly,  relief  from  excessive  numbers ; 
thirdly,  an  enlargement  of  the  field  for  employing 
capital.  Referring,  however,  to  a  previous  Note 
on  the  coincidence  of  overflowing  national  wealth 
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with  the  uneasiness  and  misery  of  individuaiSy  it 
will  be  seen  presently,  that  these  three  objects 
may  come  under  one  head  ;  namely,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  fidd  for  employing  capitel  and 
labour.  But  first,  each  object  must  be  considered 
separately. 

!•  The  extension  of  markets. 

Why  does  any  man  ever  produce  of  any  thing 
more  than  he  can  himself  consume?  Solely  be* 
cause  he  expects  that  some  other  man  will  take 
from  him  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  his  labour 
which  he  does  not  want,  giving  him  in  exchange 
something  which  he  wants.  From  the  power  of 
exchanging  comes  every  improvement  in  the  ap^ 
plication  of  labour,  and  every  atom  of  the  pro* 
duce  of  labour,  beyond  that  rude  work  and  that 
small  produce  which  supply  the  wants  of  savagea. 
It  is  not  because  an  English*  washerworaian  can'- 
not  sit  down  to  breakfast  without  tea  and  sugar, 
that  the  world  has  been  circumnavigated ;  but  it 
is  because  the  world  has  been  circumnavigated, 
that  an  Euglish  washerwoman  requires  tea  and 
sugar  for  breakfast.  According  to  the  power  of 
exchanging,  are  the  desires  of  individuals  and 
societies*  But  every  increase  of  desires,,  or  wants, 
has  a  tendency  to  supply  the  means  of  gratifica^ 
tion.  The  savage  hunter,  enabled  to  exehange 
his  furs  for  beads,  is  stimulated  to.  gre(|ter  ^ergy 
and  skill.    The  sole  ground  on  which  it  is  sup^ 
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posed  that  the  blacks  of  the  West  Indies  will 
work  for  wages  as  sooii  as  they  shall  be  set  free, 
is  their  love  of  finery.  They  will  produce  sugar, 
it  is  said^  in  order  to  buy  trinkets  and  fine  clothes. 
And  who  ever  worked  hard,  when  was  an  im- 
provement made  in  any  useful  art,  save  through 
the  impulse  of  a  passion  for  ^ome  kind  of  finery ; 
for  some  gratification,  not  absolutely  necessary, 
to  be  obtained  by  means  of  exchange  ?  As  with 
individuals,  so  with  nations.  In  England,  the 
greatest  improvements  have  taken  place  conti- 
nually, ever  since  colonization  has  continually 
produced  new  desires  amongst  the  English,  and 
new  markets  wherein  to  purchase  the  objects  of 
desire.  With  the  growth  of  sugar  and  tobacco 
in  America,  came  the  more  skilful  growth  of 
com  in  England.  Because^  in  England,  sugar 
was  drank  and  tobacco  smoked^  corn  was  raised 
with  less  labour,  by  fewer  hands ;  and  more  Eng- 
lishmen existed  to  eat  breads  as  well  as  to  drink 
sugar  and  smoke  tobacco.  The  removal  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  America,  and  their  industry  in  raising 
new  productions  not  fit  for  the  support  of  life, 
led^  in  England,  to  more  production  for  the  sup* 
port  of  life.  Because  things  not  necessary  had 
been  produced^  more  necessaries  were  produced.* 

* ''  Rich  subjects  make  a  rich  nation.  As  the  former  increase, 
so  will  the  means  of  filling  the  coffers  of  the  latter.  Let  con- 
temporary nations  lay  it  to  their  account  that  England  is  more 
powerful  than  ever  she  was,  notwithstanding  her  debt  and 
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If  the  French  should  know  how  to  colonize  North 
Africa^  they  may  overtake  the  English  in  the 
skilful  application  of  domestic  capital  and  labour ; 
but  if  they  do  this,  it  will  be  through  the  iropulae 
arising  from  new  markets  in  which  to  sell  the 
surplus  produce  of  their  industry.  It  thus  appears, 
that  the  removal  of  people  from  an  old  society  to 

taxes.  This  knowledge  shovld  form  an  element  in  their  foceigii 
policy.  Let  them  assure  themselves  that  instead  of  declining 
she  is  advancing  j  that  her  population  increases  fast ;  that  she 
is  constantly  seeking  new  fields  of  enterprise  in  other  parts  of 
the  glohe,  and  adding  to  the  improvements  that  already  corer 
her  island  at  home,  new  ones  that  promise  to  go  far  beyond 
them  in  magnitude :  in  fine,  that  instead  of  being  worn  out,  as 
at  a  distance  is  sometimes  supposed,  she  is  going  a^head  with 
the  buoyant  and  vigorous  eflfort  of  youth.  *  «  *  *  Britain  still 
exists  all  over  the  world  in  her  colonies.  These  alone  give 
her  the  means  of  advancing  her  industry  and  opulence  for  ages 
to  come.  They  are  portions  of  her  territory  more  valuable 
ihan  if  joined  to  her  island.  The  sense  of  distance  is  destroyed 
by  her  command  of  ships  i  whilst  that  very  distance  serves 
as  the  feeder  of  her  conmierce  and  marine.  Situated  on  every 
continent,  lying  in  every  latitude,  these,  her  out  dominions, 
make  her  the  centre  of  a  trade  already  vast  and  perpetually 
augmenting,— «  home  trade  and  a  foreign  trade,— for  it  yields 
the  riches  of  both  as  she  controls  it  at  her  wilL  They  take 
oflf  her  redundant  populaUon,  yet  make  her  more  popuknu  ;  and 
are  destined  under  the  policy  already  commenced  towards 
them,  and  which  in  time  she  will  more  extensively  pursue,  to 
expand  her  empire,  commercial,  manu&cturing  and  maritime, 
to  dimensions  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  fix  limits.*' 
A  Residence  ai  the  Court  qf  London  ;  hy  the  Hon.  Mr.  Rush,  Em». 
Ex.  and  Mm.  Plen.  from  the  United  Stata  to  England. 
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a  new-place^  may  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  that 
old  society,  even  when  the  people  removed  occupy 
themselves  in  raising  objects  of  mere  luxury,  and 
when  the  mother  country  has  yet  many  steps  to 
aiake  in  the  career  of  wealth  and  civilization. 

Bat  now  comes  the  more  interesting  case  of  a 
society,  which,  stimulated  by  the  extension  of  its 
markets,  has  cultivated  all  that  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory which  is  fit  for  cultivation ;  a  society  in 
which  the  utmost  skill  in  the  application  of 
capital  and  labour  to  agriculture  is  counteracted 
by  the  necessity  of  cultivating  inferior  land  ;  a 
society,  consequently,  in  which  food  is  dear,  and 
in  which  there  exist  the  strongest  motives  for  im- 
porting food  from  other  countries  by  means  of 
manufactures  and  exchange  ;  a  society,  in  short, 
which  requires  new  markets  in  which  to  purchase 
the  staff  of  life.  This  is^  pre*eminently,  the  case 
of  England.  Imagine  a  country,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  air  for  breathing  were  limited,  and 
were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the 
actual  number  of  its  inhabitants  ;  while  of  that 
actual  number  the  larger  portion  by  much  ob- 
tained less  than  enough  air ;  was  half  suffocated 
for  want  of  air ;  in  a  state  between  life  and 
death.  Conceive  farther,  that  in  this  country  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  food  might  be  obtained 
without  labour,  as  air  is  every  where  obtained. 
Now  suppose  that  this  society  should  be  able  to 
obtain    air   from   other  countries  by  means  of 
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manufiBUstures  and  exchange.  If  bUs  abililjr  imie 
aUow«cl  its  free  exercise^  the  popnktien  of  that 
country  woald  go  on  Hiareaaing  contiattaUgr,  aU 
the  people  being  at  ease^  so  long  as  the  ability 
should  last.  But  if  the  rulers  of  this  ooontry, 
having  a  property  in  the* atmosphere,  should ifor- 
hid  the  people  to  get  air  frocn  other tcoantries,  the 
bulk  of  that  people  must  remaiti  half  suffiicaiied, 
notwithstandii^  their  natural  ability  to  obtain 
plenty  of  the  means  of  life.  Substituting  bread 
for  air,  this  is  the  case  of  England  with  her  sti- 
fling  com  laws*  The  English  corn  laws  will  be 
repealed.  As  the  present  enquiry  relates  to  a 
country  like  England  but  without  corn  lawa,  we 
may,  for  the  eiake  of  more  ready  illustration, 
speak  of  England  as  if  her  com  laws  were  reh 
pealed.  When  that  shall  happen,  the  English 
will  hunt  <yver  the  woiid  in  search  of  cheap  eorn. 
Bnt  where  will  they  find  any  ?  Not  in  countries 
situated  like  England  ;  not  in  any  country  where 
land  is  dear.  They  will  find  cheap  corn,  only  in 
countries  where  land  is  cheap ;  in  countries  whei^ 
the  proportion  which  land  beara  to  people  is  so 
great  as,  first,  to  render  unnecessary  the  cultiva- 
tion of  inferior  land,  and,  secondly,  to  encourage 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  to  occupy  them* 
selves  with  the  growth  of  com.  But  is  not  this 
the  description  c^  a  colony,  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  colony  is  here  used  ?  a 
countiy  having  ix>om  for  more  people,  with  more 
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room'  at  hmd  for  the  greatest  increase  of  people* 
BoAand  ts  sudi  ar  ec»iii£ry ;  as  was  Englpiid  whea 
the  balk  of  £iigiisfanieH  were  serfs*  Bmt  tbeM 
aM  three  reasona  why  sach  a  country  as  Eaglaad 
was  dien,  is  not  tlie  most  fit  to  provide  cheap  corn 
for  mkch  a  country  as  England  is  .now  x  ^vst, 
because  in  the  then  barbarous  and  despotic  state 
of  the  English  govemnient)  no  dependence  could 
have  been  placed  on  English  industry  for  a 
iregalar  supply  of  com :  secondly,  because  in  the 
then  barbarous  condition  of  the  English  people^ 
capital  and  labour  were  not  applied  to  the  growth 
of  com  with  that  skill  which  renders  the  produce 
great  in  proportion  to  the  hands  employed  t 
thirdly,  because  the  savage  ancestors  of  the  Engi^ 
lisb  would  not  have  cared  to  buy  such  objects 
as  those,  with  which  alone  the  English  of  this 
day  could  buy  foreign  com.  The  market  would 
have  been  very  insecure ;  the  <M>rn  brought  to  it 
not  very  cheap  ;  and  of  that  corn,  whether  cheap 
or  dear,  but  a  small  quantity  would  have  been 
brought  to  market.  This  is  precisely  the  case  of 
Poland,  where  the  mvket  is  liable  to  be  shut  up 
by  the  whim  of  a  tyrant ;  where  the  prodoee  of 
agricultural  capital  and  labour,  though,  by  means 
of  slavery,  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  capital 
and  labour  were  cut  up  into  fractions  as  nume- 
rous as  the  cultivators,  is  much  less  than  it  would 
be  if  the  same  number  of  Poles  should  cultivate 
the  same  land  with  English  skill ;  and  where  the 
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deinand.for  English  goods  is  by  ao  means  equal 
to  the  supply  that  could  be  aflforded,  nor  likely 
to  become  so.  Whereas  in  a  colony  planted  by 
Englishmen,  civilized  and  well  governed^  the 
highest  skill  in  the  application  of  capital  and 
labour  to  the  growth  of  corn,  might  conspire  with 
great  cheapness  of  land,  to  the  raising  of  cheaper 
com  than  has  ever  yet  been  raised;  while  so 
cheap  a  market  for  the  purchase  of  corn  would 
not  only  be  as  secure  as  any  distant  market  ever 
was,  but  might  be  extended  continually  with  the 
progress  of  colonization.  Why  such  very  cheap 
com  has  not  been  raised  in  any  English  colony, 
is  a  different  question,  slightly  noticed  before  %* 
and  the  means  of  raising  very  cheap  corn  in  a 
colony,  without  slavery,  will  be  carefully  exa- 
mined amongst  the  means  of  colonization.  Here 
my  object  has  been  to  show,  that  for  such  a  coun- 
try as  England,  a  chief  end  of  colonization  is  to 
obtain  secure  markets  for  the  pui-chase  of  cheap 
com ;  a  steady  supply  of  bread,  liable  to  be  in- 
creased with  an  increasing  demand. 

The  trade  which  the  English  should  conduct 
for  obtaining  cheap  bread  from  their  colonies 
might  be  of  two  kinds;  direct  and  indirect. 
Supposing  that  very  cheap  com  were  raised  in 
Canada,  the  English  might  buy  such  corn  with 
the  manufactured  goods  of  Leeds,  Manchester 

*  See  Note  VU. 
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and  Birmingham ;  tfais  woald  be  a  direct  trade. 
Bat  it  might  very  well  happen^  that  the  Canadians 
should  be  able  to  raise,  not  more  com  than  the 
English  should  be  able  to  buy,. bat  more  than 
they  should  be  able  to  buy  mth  manufactured 
goods.    In  other  words,  the  demand  of  the  Cana- 
dians for  English  goods  might  be  much  less  than 
the  demand  of  the  English  for  Canadian  corn. 
But  the  Canadians  would  require  many  things, 
besides  English  goods,  which  are  not  producible 
in  Canada :  they  would  require  tea  and  silver,  for 
instance.    The  English,  then,  might,  first  buy  tea 
and  silver  of  the  Chinese  with  manufactured 
goods,  and  then  buy  com  of  the  Canadians  with 
tea  and  silver.    But  the  demand,  again,  of  the 
Chinese  for  English  goods  might  not  be  sufficient 
to  supply  in  this  way  the  demand  of  the  English 
for  Canadian  com.    For  one  thing,  however,  the 
demand  of  the  Chinese  is  very  urgent  and  would 
be  without  limit ;  for  food  in  every  shape ;  for 
the  means  of  life.    Here,  then,  is  the  ground* 
work  of  the  most  extensive  commerce  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world.    Supposing  that  cheap  food 
were  raised  in  the  English  colonies  of  Australia, 
which,  though  far  from  England,  are  near  to 
China,  the  English  might  buy  such  food  with 
manufactured  goods  ;  with  that  food,  buy  tea  and 
silver  of  the  Chinese ;  and  with  that  tea  and  silver, 
buy  cheap  corn  of  the  Canadians.    In  this  case, 
combination  of  capital  and  labour  for  division  of 
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employments  amongst  four  different  nations, 
woald  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  all  of  them ; 
to  the  Australian  colonists,  the  Chinese,  the 
Canadian  colonists,  and  the  English.  A  great 
number  of  cases  like  this  might  be  reasonably 
supposed.  From  tbis  case,  which,  though  sup« 
posed,  is  very  likely  to  occur,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  .colony,  at  the  antipodes  even  of  its  mother 
country,  might  help  to  supply  that  mother  coun- 
try with  cheap  com;  and  by  means  of  the 
cheapness  of  land  which  is  an  attribute  of  cole* 
nies.  Both  by  a  direct  and  an  indirect  trade^ 
colonies  might,  according  to  their  number  Md 
extait,  enlarge  the  field  for  employing  capitid 
and  labour  in  the  mother  country;  at  home; 
without  reference  to  the  emigration  of  people  or 
the  removal  of  capital  into  distant  fields  of 
eitiployment.  The  warmest  imagination  could 
hardly  exaggerate  the  benefits  which  a  country 
like  England  might  derive  from  suoh  enlarge** 
ments  of  her  domestic  field  of  production ;  could 
hardly  reckon  at  too  much  the  new  demand 
for  labour  at  home,  in  building,  machinery  and 
manufactures ;  for  the  produce  of  domestic  agri* 
culture,  com  alone  excepted  ;  for  ships ;  for  the 
use  of  mercantile  capital ;  and  for  all  kinds  of 
services  not  usually  called  labour. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  a  country  like  England, 
having  no  corn  laws,  might  obtain  all  these 
benefits  without  colonies.     '^The  possession  of 
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colonies/*  Sir  Henry  Paraell  would  say,  '^  affords 
no  advantages  wbicb  eottld  not  be  obtained  by 
commercial  intercourse  with  independentstates.*** 
Here,  again,  the  *  question  of  dominion  is  mixed 
up  widi  the  question  of  existence.  Independeftt 
states !  which  are  the  independent  states  that 
could  produce  very  cheap  com  for  the  English 
market?  The  United  States:  truly;  but  the 
United  States  are  as  much  colonies  as  were  the 
never  dependent  colcmies  of  Greece.  Canada,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  dependent,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  fit  than  the  United  States  to  produce 
cheap  corn  for  the.  English  market.  Let  us 
bamsh  altogether,  for  the  present,  .the  idea  of 
mcmopoly  or  dominion.  Of  him  who  has  done 
tUs,.  I  would  ask.  What  country,  in  \^hioh  land  is 
eheap,  is  most  fit,  on  other  accounts,  to  provide 
the  £nglisb  with  cheap  corn  ?  Not  Poland  s 
because  there  property  is  insecure,  industry  un^ 
skilful  and  the  people  barbaroius :  not  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  land  is  cheaper .  than  in  any  other 
eountky,  being  obtainable  in  unlimited  quantities 
foir  nothing,  of  the  richest  quality^  already  cleared 
and  drained  by  nature ;  not  Buenos  Ayres,  be^ 
oause  the  people  of  this  colony  are  barbarously 
unskilful  and  have  no  desire  for  English  goodsc 
not  Ceylon ;  because,  tboAgb  that  country  be 
improperly  called  an  Eoglish  eolbny,  its  inhabit 

*  Financial  Reform,  page  S51,  3d.  edit. 
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tanfii  are  not  anxious  to  obtain  Ekiglish  goods : 
none  of  these^  but  the  United  States,  Canada^  and 
the  English  settlements  in  South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia; because^  in  all  of  those  countries,  corn 
might  be  raised  on  cheap  land,  with  English  skill, 
by  people  anxious  to  buy  English  goods.  If  tlie 
English  should  buy  cheap  com  of  the  Canadians 
with  Chinese  tea  and  silver,  it  might  be  by  means 
of  selling  English  goods  to  the  growers  of  cheap 
food  in  Australia.  If  cheap  com  were  brought 
to  England,  whether  by  the  most  straight  and 
simple,  or  by  the  most  round-about  and  com^ 
plicated  traffic,  the  original  pnrchase*raoney  of 
such  com  must  be  manufactured  goods,  the  pro* 
duce  of  capital  and  labour  employed  in  England ; 
and  it  could  be  nothing  else.  Whence  it  follows, 
inevitably,  that  the  number  or  extent  of  tlie 
markets,  in  which  the  English  might  buy  very 
cheap  com,  must  depend  upon  the  number  or 
extent  of  countries  raising  cheap  com  and  require 
ing  English  goods.  An  English  colony,  whether 
dependent  like  Canada,  or  independent  like  the 
United  States,  might  do  both :  it  might  both  raise 
the  com  and  want  the  manufactured  goods.  We 
may  conclude  then,  that  with  a  view  to  the  great- 
est market  for  buying  cheap  com,  a  people  like 
the  English  would  plant  or  extend  colonies ;  na^ 
tions  of  Englishmen  bora,  and  their  descendants; 
using  the  English  language ;  preserving  English 
skill  and  English   tastes ;  and,  therefore,  both 
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able  and  willing  to  purchase  English  goods  with 
cheap  corn. 

IL  Relief  from  excessive  numbers. 

In  modem  times^  no  old  country  has  ever  ob- 
tained relief  from  excessive  numbers  by  means 
of  colonization*  In  no  case,  has  the  number  of 
emigrants  been  sufficient  to  diminish,  even  for  a 
year,  the  ruinous  competition  of  labourers  for 
employment ;  much  less  to  produce  any  lasting 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  More  than  once,  however,  this  has  been 
the  object,  or  has  been  called  the  object,  of  an 
old  state  in  promoting  colonization*  Twice  since 
their  late  war  with  the  French,  the  English  have 
sent  out  bodies  of  people  to  colonies  under  the 
rule  of  the  English  government,  for  the  declared 
parpose  of  checking  pauperism  at  home :  first  to 
the  Dutch  colony  of  South  Africa,  and  next  to  the 
English  colony  of  Upper  Canada.  On  neither  of 
these  occasions  was  the  object  attained  even  in 
tbe  slightest  degree.  Both  these  attempts  were 
called  experiments.  This  year,  the  English  go- 
vernment is  making,  to  use  the  expression  of 
Lord  Goderich,*  another  ^'experiment**  of  the 
same  kind,  by  providing  the  funds  wherewith  to 
convey  to  South  Africa  ^  number  of  destitute 

*  In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  society  for  tbe  relief  of  orphan 
and  destitute  children. 
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ehiidren;  tbe  prodigiou  number  of  twenty.  Con- 
sidering that  tbe  population  of  England  is  four-- 
teen  millions,  tbis  experiment  may  be  justly  called 
cbild's  play.  Tbe  previous  experiment  in  South 
Africa,  and  tbe  outlay  of  60,0002^  in  taking 
Englisb  paupers  to  Upper  Canada,  at  tbe  sog-* 
gestionofMr.  {now  Sir  Robert)  Wilmot  Horton, 
and  tbe  Emigration  Committees  of  the  bouse  of 
commonSi  wera  hardly  less  preposterous,  if  we 
are  to  believe  that  any  benefit  to  tbe  labouring 
class  at  home  wars  seriously  expected  from  them. 
To  call  experiments  measures  so  futile,  so  ob** 
yionsly  inadequate  to  the  end  in  view,  is  an  abuse 
of  language ;  and  one  calculated  to  be  mia* 
cbievous ;  since,  if  these  childish  attempts  bad 
really  been  experiments,  tbe  signal  failure  of  them 
would  have  been  a  fact  tending  to  establish^  that 
colonizaXion  with  a  view  to  relief  from  excessive 
numbers  must  necessarily  fail  of  its  object. 

Two  classes  of  men  in  England,  classes  of  the 
most  opposite  turn  of  mind,  have  decided  against 
colonization  with  this  view;  and  on  grounds 
equally  unreasonable:  first,  those  unreasoning 
men  who  would  determine  questions. in  political 
economy  by  quoting  scripture  i  secondly,  men, 
who  p9sses8  in  a  high  degree  the  fi^culty  of  reason^ 
but  who,  having  made  a  religion  for  tbemselvesi 
are  often  under  the  influence  of  a  kind  of  bigotry ; 
I  mean  those  political  economists  who  worship 
capital.  Speak  of  emigration  to  one  of  the  former 
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ctmsd^  aiid  he  wilP  enclBim, — ^'  Dwell  in  tlie  land 
and  verily  ye  shall  be  fi^d  :'*  to  one  of  the  latter, 
aM  be  Will  s&y,-~The  qnestion  deserves  profound 
regtird;  but  as  emplojrinent  tor  labour  is  in  pro- 
portion to  capital,  as  emigration  would  cost 
flMflsey  and  diminish  capital,  therefore  it  would 
diminish  eitaployment  for  laboiir  and  do  more 
hanh  thab  good. 

Whether  right  or  wrong  in  fheir  dislike  of 
emigration,  those  who  swear  by  David,  and  those' 
who  worship  capital,  are  equally  contradicted  by 
fects.  The'  people  do  dwell  in  the  laiid,  but' 
verily  they  are  not  fed.  Though  no  labour  be 
employed  stive  by  capital,  still  millions  upon 
millions  of  capital  are  accumulated,  not  to  employ 
domestic  labour,  but,  for  want  of  employment/or 
capitaly  either  to  lie  idle,  or  to  be  wasted  in 
distant  and  ruinous  speculations.  The  quotation 
from  scripture  may  be  disposed  of  by  another : 
^  Increase  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
itnd  subdue  it.^  But  thQse  who  object  to  emigra- 
tion on  the  ijcore  of  its  expense  deserve,  on  ac- 
count' of  their  reputation  and  authority,  that  their 
argument  should  be  carefully  examined. 

The  argument  is  stated  as  follows,  by  Mr.  Mill. 
^  Ik  has  beeU  often  enough,  and*  clearly  enough 
explained,  that  it  is  capital  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  labour:  we  may,  therefore,  take  it  as 
a  postulate.  A  certain  quantity  of  capital,  then,  is 
necessary  to  give  employment  to  the  population, 

VOL.  II.  H 
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which  any  removal  for  the  sake  of  colonization 
may  leave  behind.  But  if^  to  afford  the' expense 
of  that  removal,  so  much  is  taken  from  the  capital 
of  the  country  that  the  remainder  is  not  suffioient 
for  the  employment  of  the  remaining  p<^ulation, 
there  is,  in  that  case,  a  redundancy  of  populatiiMi, 
and  all  the  evils  which  it  brings.  For  the  well- 
being  of  the  remaining  population,  a  certsun 
quantity  of  food  is  required,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  all  those  other  things  which  minister 
to  human  happiness.  But  to  raise  this  quantity 
of  other  things^  a  certain  quantity  of  capital  is 
indispensably  necessary.  If  that  quantity  of 
capital  is  not  supplied,  the  food  and  other  things 
cannot  be  obtained.*'* 

Though  the  argument  stated  thus  hypothec 
tically,  thus  guarded  by  (/>,  amounts  to  thestate- 
ment  of  a  mere  truism,  still  the  *'  postulate''  which 
runs  through  the  argument  is  an  assumption,  that 
emigration  would  take  away  too  much  capital; 

so  much  as  to  leave  too  little  for  the  remaining 

• 

people.  Mr.  Bentham  assumes  this  without  any 
1^.  ^*  Colonization,**  he  says  i*  **  requires  an  im- 
mediate expense,  an  actual  loss  of  wealth,  for  a 
future. profit,  for  a  contingent  gain.  The  capital 
which  is  carried  away  for  the  improvement  of  the 
land  in  the  colonies,  had  it  been  employed  in  the 

*  Article  (Mony^    Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica. 
'  t*  Rationale  of  Reward^  B.  A,  cliap.  14. 
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mbther-coilntry,  would  have  added  to  its  increas- 
ing wealthy  as  well  as  to  its  population,  and  to  the 
iD0aos  of  its  defence^  whilst^  as  to  the  produce  of 
the  colonies,  only  a  small  part  ever  reaches  the 
mother-country.  If  colonization  is  a  folly  when 
employed  as  a  means  of  enrichment^  it  is  at  least 
an  agreeable  folly .** 

Now  upon  what  rests  this  assumption  ?  It  rests 
upon  two  other  assumptions^  one  of  which  is  true, 
the  other  false;  first,  that  no  labour  is  employed 
sa^ve  by  capital ;  seccmdly,  that  all  capital  employs 
labour.  If  it  were  true  that  every  increase  of 
capital  necessarily  gave  employment  to  more 
labour ;  if  it  were  true,  as  Professor  M^CuUoch 
has  said,*  that  ^^  there  is  plainly  only  one  way  of 
effectually  improving  the  condition  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  community  or  of  the  labouring 
class,  and  that  is  hy  increasing  the  ratio  of  capital 
to  population^*  then  it  might  be  assumed  that  co- 
lonization would,  on  account  of  its  expense,  do 
more  harm  than  good.  But  it  is  not  true  that  all 
capital  employs  labour.  To  say  so,  is  to  say  that 
which  a  thousand  facts  prove  to  be  untrue. 
Capital  frequently  increases  without  providing 
any  more  employment  for  labour.  That  this  does 
actually  happen  in  England,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  elsewhere.^    It  follows,  that  capital,  for 

*  Introductory  Discourse,  in  his  edition  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations, 
t  Note  IV. 
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which  there  is  no  employment  at  hooKe,  might  be? 
spent  on  emigration  without  dipiiuishing  employ- 
ment for  labour  to  the  slightest  extent.    I  use 
the  word  spent  instead  of  ifwesfed,  ija  order  to  save 
the  trouble  of  explaining  at  length^tbat  if  capital 
so  employed  were  utterly  lost,  that  loss  of  capital 
need  not  diminish  employment  for  labour.    No. 
one  pretends  that  employment  for  English  labour 
was  diminished,  to  the  extent  of  a  single  pair  of 
hands,  by  tt^e  loans  which  tl^e  English  lately  made 
to  the  republics,  so  called,  of  South  America,  to 
the  Spanish  Coi1;es,  to  Don  Miguel  oi:  Don  Pedro ; 
or  by  the  late  waste  of  English  capital  in  pre- 
tending to  work  mines  in  South  America,  or  in 
glutting  distant  markets  with  Eaglisb  goods,  sold 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  production ;  or  by  the 
waste  of  English  capital  in  founding  the  Swan 
River. settlement.    Still  less  has  employment  for 
English  labour  been  diminished  by  late  invest- 
ments of  English  capital,  in  foreign  countries, 
which  yield  some  return ;  such  as  loans  to  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  to  the  kings  of 
Prussia,  Naples,  the  Low  Countries  and  France^ 
purchases  lately  made  in  the  secnrities  of  foreign 
governments,  amounting  at  one  time  in  the  French 
funds  alone  to  near  40,000,000^. ;  investments  of 
English  capital  in  the  iron  and  cotton  works  of 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Germany ;  and 
finally,  loans  to  the  North  American  States.    If 
all  the  capital  removed  from  England  in  all  these 
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ways  during  the  last  seventeen  years^  amounting 
to  some  hundreds  of  millions,  bad  been  lost  in 
conducting  emigration^  employment  for  labour  in 
England  would  not  have  been  less  than  it  is  at 
present. 

A  recent  fact  illustrates  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject Btili  more  forcibly.  During  the  last  year 
(18d2),  it  is  supposed,  about  125,000  people,  men 
women  and  children,  emigrated  from  Britain  to 
Ae  United  States,  Canada  and  Australia.  Of  these 
A  Considerable  number  carried  property  with 
tbein,  varying  in  amount  from  5000/.  to  a  few 
pounds  over  the  dost  of  passage.  The  passage  of 
the  whole  of  them  must  have  cost,  at  the  lowest 

•  •  • 

estimate  of  61.  for  each  person,  not  less  than 
625,005/.  Supposing  that  they  took  with  them  a 
capital  of  51.  each,  upon  the  average,  which  seems 
a  vetj  low  estimate,  emigration  from  Britain  car- 
ried otf* during  the  last  year  a  capital  of  1,250,000/. 
Does  any  one  pretend  that  this  abstraction  of 
eapital  has  diminished,  to  the  extent  of  a  single 
pair  of  hands,  the  amount  of  employment  for 
labour  in  Britain  ?  Might  we  not  rather  expect,  if 
England  had .  no  com  laws,  that  these  125,000 
emigrants,  employing  their  capital  and  labour  in 
a  wide  and  rich  field,  would  create  a  new  demand 
for  the  produce  of  capital  and  labour  employed  in 
Britain  ?  Let  these  questions  be  answered  care- 
fully, and  it  will  appear  that  much  of  the  capital 
of  such  a  country  as  England  may  be  used  in 
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promoting  emigration,  without  diminishing^  to 
say  the  least,  the  amount  of  employment  for  do« 
mestic  labour.  Whether  capital  might  be  so 
used  with  profit  to  the  owners  of  it,  whether,  by 
such  a  use  of  capital,  effectual  relief  from  exces* 
sive  numbers  might  be  obtained,  a  requestions 
which  belong  rather  to  the  means  than  to  the 
ends  of  colonization. ,  Here,  my  sole  object  is  to 
show  how  groundless  is  the  objection  to  emigra- 
tion on  the  score  of  its  expense ;  how  futile  is  that 
a  priori  reasoning,  by  which  some  conclude,  that 
the  cost  of  emigration  would  necessarily  diminish, 
according  to  its  amount,  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment for  labour  at  home.  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on 
this  objection,  not  with  a  view  to  recommend 
emigration  by  means  of  an  outlay  of  English 
capital  (for  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  hereafter 
that  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  colo- 
nies to  provide  a  fund  for  the  immigration  of 
labour),  but  in  order  to  remove  a  prejudice 
against  colonization,  on  the  ground  of  the  mis- 
chievous loss  of  capital  which  it  might  occasion 
to  the  mother-country ;  a  prejudice,  which  stops 
him  who  entertains  it,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
this  subject.* 

*  This  prejudice  was  once  entertained  by  Mr.  Bentham.  It 
depended  upon  a  non  teqvUur  which  had  got  possession  of  his 
mind.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Rationale  of  Reward^  M.  Du- 
mont  has  a  chapter  entitled  *'  Bentham  and  Adam  Smith/*  where 
he  draws  a  comparison  between  the  views  of  political  economy. 
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Supposing  tbat^  whether  by  means  of  English 
capital  about^  at  all  events^  to  fly  off  to  foreign 

taken  by  the  English  and  Scotch  philosophers.  "  Mr.  Ben* 
tham/'  he  says,  "  has  simplified  his  sabject^bj  referring  every 
thing  to  one  principle ;  namely  the  UmiiaUon  of  production  and 
trade  hp  the  UmUation  qfci^pital ;  a  principle  which  brings  all  his 
reasonings  into  a  very  small  circle,  and  which  serves  to  unite 
into  one  bundle  those  observations,  which  cannot  be  so  easily 
grasped  when  they  are  disunited."  This  one  principle  is  stated 
as  follows  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Benthan's  Manual  of  Poli- 
tkal  Economy,  **  No  kind  of  productive  labour  of  any  import* 
ance  can  lie  carried  on  without  capital.  From  hence  it  follows, 
that  the  quantity  of  labour  applicable  to  any  object,  is  limited 
by  the  quantity  of  capital  which  can  be  employed  in  it.'*  Doubt- 
less 5  but  then  the  principle  is,  "  the  limitation  of  production 
and  trade  by  the  limitation  of  capital'*/or  wldch  there  is  employ^ 
menu  The  words  which  I  have  added,  in  italicst  make  all  the 
difference*  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  labour  is  employed 
by  capital,  capital  always  finds  a  field  in  which  to  employ  labour. 
This  is  the  non  sequitwr  always  taken  for  granted  by  Bentham, 
Ricardo,  Mill,  M'CuUoch,  and  others.  Adam  Smith,  on  the 
contrary,  saw  that  there  were  limits  to  the  employment  of 
capital,  aod  therefore  limits,  besides  the  limit  of  capital^  to  the 
employment  of  labour ;  the  limits,  namely,  of  the  field  of  pro- 
du^ion,  and  of  the  market  in  which  to  dispose  of  surplus  pro- 
duce. During  the  summer  of  1831^  Mr.  Benthom's  attention 
was  called  to  this  subject.  At  first  he  urged  the  objection  to 
colonization  which  has  been  here  examined,  but  finally  aban- 
doned it.  Then,  immediately,  notwithstanding  his  great  age 
and  bodily  infirmities,  he  proceeded  to  study  the  whole  subject 
of  colonization,  and  even  to  write  upoa  it  at  some  length.  His 
written  remarks  upon  the  subject,  now  in  my  possession,  show 
that  he  lived  to  consider  colonization,  not ''  an  agreeable  folly,*' 
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couutrie9^  or  by  meaos  of  a  fund  raised  in  the 
colonies,  such  an  amonnt  of  labour  shoald  ^mi^ 
grate  from  England  as  considerably  to  diminish 
t^e  proportion  which^  in  England,  labour  bears  to 
employment,  ti^^n  would  tbe  wages  of  labour  be 
higher,  then  would  the  state  of  die  bulk  of  the 
people  be  improved,  then  would  relief  be  ob- 
tained from  excessive  numbers.  This  great  end 
of  colonization  has  never  been  so  much  as  seri- 
ously contemplated  by  the  ruling  cl^ss  in  Eng- 
land* On  the  contrary,  taught  by  certain  econo* 
mists  to  believe,  that  profits  rise  when  wages  fell, 
and  fall  when  wages  rise,  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  capitalist  is  consistent  only  with  the  misery 
of  the  labourer,  the  late  ruling  class  in  England 
woqld  have  set  their  ifaces  against  any  project  of 
Colonization  which  had  seemed  fit  to  raise  wages. 
Late  events  have  produced  some  change  of  feel- 
ing on  this  subject ;  and  coming  events,  proba- 
bly, will  soon  produce  a  greater  change*  "  What," 
says  Mr.  Mill,  ^*  is  felt  as  disagreeable  by  the 
great  meuy  is  sure  never  to  continue  long  without 
an  effort,  either  wise  or  foolish,  for  the  removal 
of  it.**  The  new  ruling  class  of  England,  those 
whom  late  events  have  made  the  great  men  of 
England,  are  placed  in  a  situation  which  may 
render  excess  of  numbers  highly  disagreeable  to 

but  a  work  of  the  greatest  utility.  I  am  proud  to  add^  that  tbe 
form  of  the  present  treatise  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  mankind. 
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tJiein.    Tkey  may  be  glad  to  |)a]^  btgli  wngks  for 
the  security  of  their  property;    to  prevent  the 
dtivastatioh   of  England   through    commotions 
arifflng  frotm  discontent  in  the  bulk  of  the  people* 
Even  before  the  late  change,  while  the  fears  of 
the  great  men  were  urging  them  to  bring  about 
that  change,  while  fires  were  blazing  and  mobs 
exacting  higher  wages  in  the  south  of  England, 
a  dread  of  the  political  evils  likely  to  come  from 
excessive  ^numbers,  induced  the  English  govem-> 
ment  to  form  a  Board  of  Emigration,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the- labouring  class,  by  removing  some  of  them 
to  the  colonies.    A  more  foolish,  or  rather  futile, 
effort  by  great  men  to  remove  what  they  felt  as 
disagreeable,  was,  pierhaps  never  made ;   but  the 
efibrt,  feeble  and  puerile  though  it  were,  tencjs  to 
point  out  that  for  a  countiy  situated  like  Eng- 
land, in  which  the  ruling  and  the  subject  orders 
are  no  longer  separated  by  a  middle  class,  and  in 
which  the  subject  order,  composing  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  are  in  a  state  of  gloomy  discontent 
arising  from  excessive  numbers ;  that  for  such  a 
country,  one  chief  end  of  colonization  is  to  pre* 
vent  tutnults,  to  keep  the  peace,  to  maintain 
order,  to  uphold  confidence  in  the  security  of  pro- 
perty, to  hinder  interruptiims  of    the  regular 
course  of  industry  and  trade,  to  avert  the  ter* 
rible  evils  which,  in  a  country  like  England, 
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could  not  but  follow  any  serious  political  con- 
vulsion. 

For  England,  another  end  of  colonization,  by 
means  of  relief  from  excessive  numbers,  vrould  be 
relief  from  that  portion  of  the  poorVrate  which 
maintains  workmen  in  total  or  partial  idleness ; 
an  object  in  which  the  ruling  order  have  an  ob- 
vious interest. 

For  England  again,  a  very  useful  end  of  colo- 
nization would  be  to  turn  the  tide  of  Irish  emi- 
gration from  England  to  her  colonies ;  not  to 
mention  that  the  owners  of  land  in  Ireland,  most 
of  them  being  foreigners  by  religion,  might  thus 
be  taken  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  they  are 
now  placed ;  that  of  a  choice  between  legally 
giving  up  a  great  part  of  their  rental  to  the  hun- 
gry people,  and  yielding  to  the  people*s  violence 
the  land  which  was  taken  by  violence  from  their 
fathers. 

Finally,  comprised  in  relief  from  excessive 
numbers  is  the  relief  to  many  classes,  not  called 
labourers  or  capitalists,  from  that  excessive  com- 
petition for  employment  which  renders  them 
uneasy  and  dissatisfied.  Of  the  125,000  persons 
who  quitted  England  last  year  to  settle  in  colo- 
nies, not  a  few  were  professional  men  ;  surgeons, 
clergymen,  lawyers,  architects,  engineera,  sur- 
veyors, teachers  and  clerks :  some  few  of  them 
were  governesses.   It  will  be  seen,  when  we  shall 
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come  to  the  means  of  colonization,  that,  if  colo- 
nies were  properly  managed,  tbey  would  furnish, 
according  to  the  continual  progress  in  their  num- 
ber or  extent,  a  continually  increasing  demand 
for  the  services  of  all  those  classes. 

III.    EnlargemefU  of  the  Jield  for  employ if^ 

capital. 

This  end  of  colonization  is  distinct  •  from  that 
enlargement  of  the  field  for  employing  capital, 
which  would  come  by  the  creation  of  extensive 
markets  for  the  purchase  of  cheap  corn  with  the 
produce  of  domestic  industry.  It  may  be  best 
explained  by  reference  to  some  facts.  Since  Eng;. 
land  began  to  colonize,  how  many  Englishmen 
have  quitted  their  country  with  small  fortunes, 
and  returned  with  large  ones,  made  by  means  of 
high  profits  in  the  colonies !  In  the  West  India 
islands,  alone,  millions  upon  millions  of  English 
capital  have  been  employed  with  very  great 
profit ;  millions  upon  millions,  which,  we  may 
be  sure,  would  not  have  been  removed  to  the 
West  Indies,  if  they  could  have  been  invested  at 
home  with  equal  profit.  An  existing  London 
Company  has  more  than  doubled  its  capital  in  a 
few  years,  besides  paying  a  handsome  dividend 
CO  the  shareholders,  by  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
waste  land  in  Upper  Canada.  In  1829,  the  Dutch 
firm  of.  Crommelin,  of  Amsterdam,  advanced 
1,500,000  dollars  to  some  colonists  in  America, 
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idr  the  purpose  of  making  a  canal.  This  money 
is  securely  invested,  and  yields  a  higher  interest  or 
profit,  than  it  would  have  done  had  it  remained 

in  Holland ;  a  country  in  which,  as  id  England, 

* 

capitsil  appears  to  increase  faster  than  the  field  of 
production.  The  loan  lately  made  by  the  Lon- 
don house  of  Baring  Brothers,  to  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  is  a  secure  and  profitable  investment 
of  English  capital  in  the  improvement  of  a  colony. 
While  I  write,  the  firm  of  Thomas  Wilson  and 
Co.  is  negociating  in  Loildon  a  loan  of  3,600,000 
dbllars  to  the  state  of  Alabama.  One  condition 
of  this  loan,  evidently  devised  to  tempt  the  capi- 
talists of  London,  is,  that  the  lenders  shall  not  be 
paid  off  for  thirty  years.  J&camples  without  end 
might  be  adduced  of  profitable  investments  made 
by  the  people  of  old  states  in  new  colonies  ;  and 
made,  too,  without  any  permanent  abstraction  of 
Capital  from  the  old  country.  That  great  masi^ 
of  English  capital  have  been  wasted  in  colonies,  is 
also  true.  Of  such  a  case,  the  absurd  proceed- 
ings of  tlie  London  Australian  AgncuUural  Com- 
panj/f  and  the  capital  wasted  in  founding  the 
Swan  River  settlement,  are  good  examples.  But 
those  sums  were  as  well  wasted  in  that  way,  as  if 
they  had  been  lent  to  Don  Miguel  or  Don  Pedro. 
To  say  that  because  English  capital  has  beed 
wasted  in  colonies,  no  more  capital  ought  to  be 
invested  in  that  way,  would  be  like  saying,  that 
because  Waterloo  bridge  yields  no  profit  to  those 
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wbo  boilt  it,  no.  iBore  bridges  ought  to  be  built. 
Hov  English  capital  might  be  seeurely  invested 
in  colonies  without  loss,  with  certain  profit ;  what 
would  be  the  most  secure  and  profitable  mode  of 
investing  English  capital  in  colonies ;  these  are 
questions  which  belong  to  the  next  division  of 
this  subject.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  have  shown 
by  the  above  examples,  that  colonies  may  open 
a  rich  and  wide  field  for  employing  that  capital 
of  a  mother  country,  for  which  there  is  no  very 
prc^table  employment  at  home. 

All  these  ends  of  colonization,  the  extension  of 
markets,  relief  in.  several  ways  from  excessive 
Qom][)ers,  and  new  investments  for  capital,  may 
now  be- brought  under  one  head ;  namely,  a  pro- 
goessive  enlargement,  partly  domestic,  and  partly 
colonial,  of  the  field  for  employing  capital  and* 
labour.  The  vast  importance  of  this  object,  to  a 
country  situated  like  England,  is  more  fully  ex*- 
plained  in  some  of  the  foregoing  notes. 

THB  ENDS  OF  COLONIZATION,  AS  RESPBCTS  THE 

COLONY. 

The  United  States  are  still  colonies,  according 
to  the  sense  in.  which  the  word  is  used  here# 
They  receive  people  from  old  states,  and  send  out 
a  much  greater  number  of  people  to  settle  in  new. 
places.  For  promoting  the  imihigration  of  .capital 
and. people,  the  motive  of  these  states  seems,  to  be 
precisely  opposite  to  that  <tf  an .  old  country  in 
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promoting  the  emigration  of  capital  and  people^ 
The  old  country  wants  an  enlargement  of  its  field 
for  employing  capital  and  labour :  the  colonies 
want  more  capital  and  labour  for  cultivating  an 
unlim^ited  field.  By  pouring  capital  and  labour 
into  England^  you  would  augment  the  competi* 
tion  and  uneasiness  of  capitalists,  as  well  as  the 
competition  and  misery  of  labourers  :  by  pouring 
capital  and  labour  into  America,  you  would  in* 
crease  the*  wealth  and  greatness  of  that  great 
colony.  By  pouring  labour  only  into  England, 
you  would  not  increase  the  capital  of  that  coun- 
try, because  the  increase  of  labour  would  not 
find  employment ;  but,  as  labour  creates  capital 
before  capital  employs  labour,  and  as,  in  America, 
there  is  capital  enough  for  the  employment  of 
more  labour  and  room  for  the  employment  'of 
more  capital,  therefore,  by  pouring  labour  only 
into  America,  you  would  provide  more  capital 
for  the  employment  of  still  more  labour.  It  fol^ 
lows,  that  colonies  situated  like  the  United 
States,  colonies,  that  is,  which  already  possess 
more  capital  than  labour,  have  a  greater  interest 
in  obtaining  labour  than  in  obtaining  capital 
from  old  countries :  just  as  a  country  situated 
like  England,  has  a  greater  interest  in  procuring 
relief  from  excessive  numbers  than  from  the  com- 
petition of  capital  with  capital.  As  the.  main 
object  of  an  old  country  ia  promoting  emigration 
is  to  send  forth  continually  all  that  portion  of  the 
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constantly  increasing  labouring  class  for  which 
there  is  not  employment  with  good  wiages,  so  the 
main  object  of  a  colony  in  promoting  the  immi- 
gration of  people  is  to  obtain  as  much  labour  as 
can  find  employment  with  good  wages.  A  like 
difference  of  objects  occurs  with  respect  to  new 
markets,  and  especially  to  those  in  which  corn 
should  be  bought  or  sold.  The  object  of  the 
colony  is  to. buy  manufactured  goods  with  raw 
produce  and  com  ;  that  of  the  old  country  to  buy 
raw  produce  and  com  with  manufactured  goods : 
the  object  of  the  colony  is  to  obtain  more  labour, 
wherewith  to  raise  the  means  of  buying  manu- 
factured goods;  that  of  the  old  country  to  obtain 
cheap  corn,  wherewith  to  support  more  labourers 
at  home.  But,  though  two  persons  indifferent 
places  cannot  meet  without  proceeding  in  oppo« 
site  directions ;  though,  if  they  intend  to  meet, 
the  object  of  one  is  to  go  in  one  direction  and  the 
object  of  the  other  to  go  in  an  opposite  direction; 
still  they  have  a  common  object,  that  of  meeting. 
Just  so  in  colonization,  though  the  immediate 
object  of  an  old  state  be  to  send  out  people,  and 
that  of  a  colony  to  receive  people,  though  the 
colony  want  to  sell,  and  the  old  country  want  to 
buy,  the  means  of  life ;  stilL  they  have  a  common 
object,  4;hat  of  increasing  the  number  and  enjoy- 
inents  of  mankind.  Their  common  object  is  to 
give  full  play  to  the  principle  of  population,  so 
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long  as  any  habitable  part  of  the  colony  remains 
uninhabited. 

This  cominunity  of  interest  becomes  still  move 
plain,  when  we  reflect  on  the  object  of  a  colony  in 
removing  people  from:  the  setded  to  the  waste 
pacts  of  the  colony.  Here  the  immediate  object 
of  the  colony  is  the  very  same  as  that  of  the 
mother  country ;  an  enlargement  of  the  general 
field  of  production  in  proportion  to  the  general 
increase  of  capital  and  labour.  The  object  of  the 
old  country  is^  that  room  should  be  made  for 
more  people ;  that  of  the  colony  to  make  room 
for  more  people.  These  truisms  are  i-epeated, 
because  it  will  be  useful  to  bear  them  in  mind 
when  we  shall  come  to  the  means  of  colonissa^ 
tion ;  and  because^  hitherto,  those  who  have  had 
the  means  of  colonization  at  their  disposal  would 
seem  never  to  have  hBard  of  these  mere  truismd. 

With  a  view  also  to  saving  time  when  we  shall 
come  to  the  means  of  colonization,  it  will  be 
well  to  notice  here,  in  a  more  particular  way, 
some  of  the  special  objects  of  a  colony  in  promo- 
ting the  immigration  of  people. 

I  have  attempted  to  prove  elsewhere,  that  want 
of  free  labour  is  the  cause  of  slavery  in  America ; 
not  the  deamess.  of  labour,  but  the  want  of  free 
labour  at  any  price.  Why  do  the  settlers  id  New 
South  Wales,  having  capital^  dread  above  all 
things  that  the  English  govemtnent  should  cease 
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to  pour  into  that  colony  a  stream  of  population 
utterly  depraved  and  irreclaimable  ?  The  criminal 
code  of  England  is  more  bloody  than  that  of  any 
other  country  which  has  a  code  of  laws ;  but  in 
New  South  Wales,  the  proportion  of  public  exe- 
cutions to  public  executions  in  England  is^  I 
believe,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  numbers,  in 
the  ratio  of  325  to  1 .  This  is  partly  accounted  for 
when  we  reflect,  that,  of  the  convicts  sent  to  New 
South  Wales,  nine  out  of  ten  are  men,  brought  to 
that  pass,  most  of  them,  by  the  violence  of  their 
passions ;  nine  men  to  one  woman ;  men  accus- 
tomed to  unbridled  indulgence  and  reckless  of 
all  social  ties.  The  result  need  not  be  described. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  attachment 
of  the  English  government  to  this  system  of 
Reformation.  If  English  convicts  were  punished 
by  imprisonment  at  home,  though  the  English 
aristocracy  would  have,  to  bestow  upon  their 
dependants,  more  places,  such  as  that  of  jailer  or 
turnkey,  they  would  miss  the  disposal  of  a  number 
of  places  such  as  gentlemen  will  accept.  The 
governor  of  New  South  Wales  is  a  jailer ;  but, 
being  called  Your  Excellency,  and  paid  accord- 
ingly, he  is  thankful  for  his  place ;  as  thankful  as 
any  one  ever  is  for  a  place  which  he  has  obtained 
by  electioneering  services.  But  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  attachment  of  the  richer  colonists 
to  this  horrid  system  of  transportation  r  By  their 
want  of  free  labour;   by  their  anxiety  to  keep 

VOL.  II.  I 
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that  slave  labour,  without  which  each  of  them 
could  use  no  more  capital  than  his  own  hands 
could  employ.  They  say,  and  with  perfect  truth, 
that  if  the  supply  of  convicts  were  stopped  the 
colony  would  be  ruined*  Assuredly  the  colony 
would  be  ruined,  unless  the  richer  settlers  should 
find  the  means  of  obtaining  either  free  labour,  or 
that  kind  of  slave  labour  which  they  have  in 
America. 

But  even  with  the  convict  system,  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  labour.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land,  it  is 
common  to  see  one,  two  or  three,  thousand  sheep 
all  in  one  flock,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  all  mixed  together.  While  feeding, 
the  strongest  of  a  flock,  so  mixed,  always  take  the 
van,  the  weakest  always  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Thus  a  great  number  of  the  lambs  or  weaker 
sheep  are  starved  to  death ;  and,  of  course,  the 
profits  of  the  owner  of  the  flock  are  by  so  much 
diminished.  Why  is  this  loss  incurred  ?  for  want 
of  more  shepherds ;  of  more  labour.  If  .there 
were  in  Van  Diemen^s  Land  shepherds  enough  to 
manage  all  the  flocks  in  the  best  way,  the  increase 
of  produce  would  give  higher  wages  to  the  greater 
number  of  labourers,  beside!}  augmenting  the 
profits  of  the  flock  owners.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  New  South  Wales  appear  admirably  suited  to 
the  growth  of  tobacco^  olive  oil,  silk  and  wine. 
A  London  company  has  spent  near  300,000/.  with 
the  intention^  declared  by  its  prospectus,  of  grow- 
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ing  aM  these  tbiiigsr  in  New  South  Wales.  Why 
has  it  not  ^ow^n  any  of  these  things  ?  Because 
for  the  growth  of  any  of  these  things  constant 
and  combined  labour  is  required  ;  an  element  of 
production  wanting  in  New  South  Wales.  Con- 
vict labour,  though  constant  when  compared  with 
sucb^  labour  as  is  got  by  the  occasional  immigra* 
tion  of  ftee  workmen,  is  very  inconstant  when 
ccNOEl'pared  with  the  labour  of  negro  slaves.  The 
convfct  works  only  so  long  as  bis  term  of  punish- 
ment lasts,  and  for  one  master  only  so  long  as 
the  governor  pleases,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
governor,  or  the  superintendent  of  convicts,  or 
some  member  of  the  colonial  council ;  any  one  of 
whom  may  suddenly,  and  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  deprive  a  settler  of  his  convict  servants. 
While  slave  labour  may  be  combined  in  quan- 
tities proportioned  to  the  capitalist's  means  of 
buying  slaves,  convict  labour  can  never  be  com- 
bined in  large  quantities ;  because,  as  the  govern- 
ment bestows  this  labour,  if  any  one  settler 
should  obtain  more  than  his  due  share  of  con- 
victs, all  the  others  would  complain  of  gross  par- 
tiality ;  and  because  the  proportion  of  convicts  to 
settlers  is  so  small,  that  without  gross  partiality 
no  one  settler  can  have  more  than  a  few  pairs  of 
convict  hands.  Favoured  settlers,  those  who  find 
favour  with  the  governor  and  bis  officers,  do  often 
obtain  more  than  a  fair  share  of  convicts ;  but,  as 
the  favour  of  governors  is  uncertain,  no  motive 
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is  furnished^  even  in  these  cases  of  gross  par* 
tiality,  for  the  commencement  of  works  which 
require  the  constant  employment  of  many  bands, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  place,  and  for  a 
period  of  consecutive  years.  How,  says  Mr.  Blax- 
land,  a  great  land  proprietor  of  New  South  Wales ; 
how  should  our  settlei*s  undertake  to  plant  vine* 
yards,  when  years  must  pass  before  any  wine 
could  be  got ;  *  years  during  which  much  labour 
must  be  employed  in  tending  the  vines;  when, 
for  gathering  the  grapes  and  turning  them  into 
wine,  much  more  labour  would  be  required  ;  and 
when,  in  this  colony,  the  supply  of  labour  is 
always,  not  only  small,  but  uncertain?*  This  is 
why  the  Australian  .Agricultural  company  has 
not  raised  any  exchangeable  produce ;  save  wool, 
which  in  a  country  like  New  South  Wales,  na- 
turally clear  and  dry,  may  be  raised  with  very 
little  labour:  this  is  why  the  greater  part  of  the 
300,000/.  spent  by  that  company  has  been  utterly 
wasted ;  is  gone  to  nothing. 

Why  has  so  much  of  the  capital  perished,  that 
was  taken  to  the  Swan  River?  for  want  of  labour 
wherewith  to  preserve  it.  Why  do  the  few  settlers 
that  remain  in  tha(  colony  wish  for  a  supply  of  con- 
vict labour  ?  because  they  have  no  free  labour. 

In  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a 

*  I  quote  from  recollection  of  a  paper,  printed  by  Mr. 
Wilmot  Horton^  containing  Minutes  of  a  Conversation  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Blaxland. 
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want  of  free  labour  for  works  which  require  the 
combination  of  many  hands  and  division  of  em^ 
ploynients.  The  canals  which  the  English  govern- 
ment has  lately  formed  in  Canada  could  not  have 
been  finished,  or  perhaps  begun^  without  a  supply 
of  labour  from  Ireland.    The  great  Lake  Erie 
canal^  a  work  of  which  the  public  advantage,  and 
the  profit  to  the  undertakers,  was  made  manifest 
upon  paper  long  before  the  work  was  begun, 
could  not  perhaps  have  been  begun,  most  certainly 
could  not  have  been  finished,  without  a  great 
supply  of  Irish  labour.    Capital  from  Amsterdam 
and  London,  and   labour  from   Ireland,  have, 
lately,  been   of  infinite  service  to  the   United 
States.     Theirs  is  the  mosri  favorable  case.    In 
all  the  more  favorable  cases,  the  difficulty  is  for 
masters  to  get  servants.    In  the  less  favorable 
cases,  such  as  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Swan  River, 
the  difilculty  would  be  for  servants  to  find  mas- 
ters.    In  the  worst  cases,  want  of  labour  leads  to 
want  of  capital,  and  condemns  the  people  to  a 
state  of  poverty  and  barbarism :  in  the  best  cases, 
the  people  would  be  more  wealthy^  would  pro- 
duce and  enjoy  more,  if  they  were  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  capital.    All  the  more  favorable 
cases  are  maintained  by  some  expedient,  which 
more  or  less  counteracts  the  want  of  labour;  in 
the  United  States  by  slavery  and  the  immigrs^* 
tion  of  people ;    in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  by  the  convict  system ;  in  Canada 
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by  a  constant  immigration  of  laboar  by  sea^ 
greater  than  erer  took  place  before  in  tbe  history 
jof  colonisation.  If  the  means  by  which  the 
United  States^  Canada  and  New  South  WaleSy 
obtain  labonr,  should  be  taken  away,  no  others 
being  supplied,  then  must  those  colonies  soon  fall 
into  the  miserable  state  of  other  colonies  which 
have  never  had  any  means  of  obtaining  labour. 
In  a  word^  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  look 
at  this  subject,  it  appears  tliat  the  great  want  of 
colonies  is  Labour,  the  original  purchase^money 
of  all  things. 

THE  MEANS  OF  COLONIZATION. 

Ttie  elements  of  colonization,  it  is  quite  obvious, 
are  waste  land  and  the  removal  of  people.  If 
there  were  no  waste  land,  no  people  would  re- 
move ;  if  no  people  would  remove,  waste  land 
must  remain  in  a  desert  state.  Waste  land  is 
cultivated  by  tbe  removal  of  people,  and  people 
are  retfioved  by  means  of  the  motive  to  removal 
furnished  by  tbe  existence  of  waste  land.  Capital 
for  tbe  removal  of  people,  and  for  the  settlement 
of  people  on  waste  land,  being  included  in  the 
ideas  of  removal  and  settlement,  tbe  m^ans  of 
colonization,  it  follows  inevitably,  will  resolve 
themselves  into  the  disposal  of  waste  land  for  tbe 
removal  of  people.  A  notice  of  some  facts  will 
illustrate  this  proposition. 

The  moving  power  for  founding  the  first  English 
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colony  in  America,  that  did  not  perish,  was  a 
grant  by  James  I.,  to  the  London  Company,  of 
five  degrees  of  waste  land  in  Virginia.  The  power 
of  the  king  to  dispose  of  waste  land  induced  th& 
company  to  form  the  project  of  founding  a  colony : 
the  power  thus  obtained  by  the  company  to  dis- 
pose of  waste  land,  enabled  them  to  find  people 
willing  to  emigrate,  and  capital  for  their  removal 
and  settlement.    Just  so,  in  the  case  of  the  last 
colony  foundied  by  Bngiand,  those  who  founded 
the  colony  were  induced  to  remove  by  receiving 
grants  of  waste  land  from  the  English  government. 
Mr.  PeeFs  motive  for  removing  to  the  Swan 
River  with  a  capital  of  50,000/.  and  some  hundred 
people,  was  a  grant  of  500,000  acres  of  waste 
land ;  and  the  motive  with  which  those  people 
accompanied  him  was  the  hope  of  high  wages  for 
cultivating  waste  land,  or  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
waste  land  of  their  own.   So  also,  last  year,  when 
an    English    company    offered  Lord  Goderich 
125,000/.  for  500,000  acres  of  land  at  Spencer's 
Galph  on  the  south  coast  of  Australia,  intending 
to  lay  out  375,000/.  more  in  planting  a  colony  on 
tbat  desert  spot,  the  motive  of  those  projectors 
was  to  obtain  waste  land.    Of  tbe  125,000  people, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  Britain 
last  year  to  settle  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Australia,  the  greater  number  were  induced 
to  remove  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  waste 
land,  and  the  remainer  by  a  prospect  of  benefits 
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to  result  to  them  from  the  disposal  of  waste  land 
in  the  coantries  where  they  should  settle.  The 
greatest  emigration  of  people  that  ever  took  place 
in  the  world  occurs  from  the  eastern  states  to  the 
outside  of  the  western  states  of  America ;  and 
here  the  sole  object  in  removing  is  either  to 
obtain  waste  land,  or  to  reap  benefits  in  some 
other  shape  from  the  late  disposal  of  waste  land. 
It  seems  needless  to  multiply  such  examples. 

The  disposal  of  waste  land  for  the  removal  of 
people  might  be  considered  in  two  different  points 
of  view ;  first,  as  that  element  of  colonization  is 
liable  to  be  used  by  an  old  state  ;  and  secondly, 
as  it  is  liable  to  be  used  by  a  colony.  Both  these 
ways  of  examining  the  subject  would  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion.  For  instance,  we  should  de- 
termine the  best  mode  of  treating  waste  land, 
either  by  ascertaining  how  the  United  States 
might  best  dispose  of  waste  land  for  the  removal 
of  people,  or  how  the  English,  with  the  same 
object,  might  best  dispose  of  waste  land  in 
Canada  or  Australia.  But  considering  that  the 
removal  of  people  is  a  secondary  means  of  colo* 
nization,  depending  on  the  disposal  of  waste  land  ; 
seeing  that  it  is  waste  land  which  draws  people 
from  the  settled  to  the  waste  parts  of  the  colony, 
and  so  makes  room  for  the  arrival  of  people  from 
an  old  country,  and  that  this  prime  mover,  or 
point  of  attraction,  exists  in  the  colony,  it  will 
be  found  much  moi*e  convenient  to  look  at  the 
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means  of  colonization  from  a  colonial  position. 
If  this  course  had  been  pursaed  before,  the 
English  would  not  have  been  as  ignorant  as  they 
are  of  the  political  economy  of  new  countries. 
Their  economists,  in  treating  of  colonies,  have 
vvorked  with  no  other  tools  than  those  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  use  in  explaining  the  phe* 
nomena  of  an  old  country ;  have  reasoned  from 
principles,  that  were  true  in  the  old  countiy,  to 
facts  that  never  existed  in  the  colony.  They 
remiqd  one  of  an  Englishman  who,  having 
been  used  to  the  luxury  of  music,  carried 
a  grand  upright  piano  to  the  Swan  River,  and 
then,  finding  no  body  to  make  a  cupboard  for 
him,  was  fain  to  gut  the  musical  instrument  and 
use  it  for  holding  his  crockery ;  or  of  that  English 
colonial  minister,  who,  knowing  that  in  Europe 
the  seas  are  salt,  sent  water  butts  from  England 
for  the  use  of  the  English  fleet  on  a  fresh  water 
sea  in  America.  By  looking  at  this  subject  from 
a  colonial  position,  we  shall  proceed  from  facts  to 
conclusions.  Whatever  course  it  would  be  best 
for  the  United  States  to  pursue  for  drawing 
people  from  England  to  America,  would  be  the 
best  course  that  the  English  could  pursue  for 
sending  people  to  Canada  or  Australia.  Having 
ascertained  what  this  best  course  is,  it  will  be 
easy  to  apply  our  conclusions  to  the  foundation 
of  colonies ;  and  to  show  how  an  old  state  might 
best  co-operate  with  a  colony  for  giving  to  the 
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means  of  colonization  their  greatest    possible 
effect. 

I.  The  disposal  of  waste  land. 

It  is  not  because  land  is  nncaltivated,  nor  even 
because  it  is  uninhabited,  that  it  forms  an  ele- 
ment of  colonization.  The  greater  part  of  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence, 
though  neither  cultivated  nor  inhabited,  still,  being 
the  private  property  of  two  English  lords,*  is  not 
liable  to  be  used  for  the  removal  of  people :  nor, 
indeed,  is  any  land,  to  which  no  government  can 
give  a  title  of  possession  ;  since  the  motive  for 
removing  to  waste  land  is  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing a  property  in  the  land.  Considering  how 
much  land  in  America,  South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, is  open  to  be  used  by  individuals  without  a 
title  to  the  possession  of  it,  it  would  be  surprising 
that  so  few  people  should  ever  have  used  land 
without  a  title,  if  we  did  not  reflect,  also,  on  the 
influence  of  that  *^  charm  of  property,*'  which, 
says  M.  Dumont,  '^  is  the  spur  of  youth  and  pil- 
low of  old  age.**  Those  Americans,  who,  under 
the  name  of  squatters,  use  land  without  a  title  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Their  motives 
for  acting  differently  from  people  in  general  will 
be  noticed  hereafter.  But  while,  speaking  ge- 
nerally, people  will  not  use  land  without  a  title, 

*  MelviUe  and  Weatmordand. 
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they  will  obtain  a  title  -to  land  without  using 
their  property,  or  to  more  land  than  they  can  pos- 
sibly nse.  The  English  company  which  founded 
Virginia  would  have  preferred  a  grant  of  all 
America  to  a  grant  of  five  degrees.  Lower  Ca- 
nada is  not  the  only  English  colony  in  which 
English  lords  have  obtained  great  tracts  of  land, 
without  using,  or  even  intending  to  use,  their 
property.  An  Englishman,  calling  himself  the 
Earl  of  Stirling,  lately  took  much  pains  to  make 
oat  a  property  in  all  the  land  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  clergy  of  the  political  church  in  Upper 
Canada  have  obtained  a  property  in  vast  tracts  of 
land  which  they  cannot  use.  General  La&yette 
lately  accepted  from  the  United  States  300,000 
acres  of  waste  land  which  he  cannot  or  will  not 
Qse.  In  1824 J  the  AtMtralian  Agricultural  Company 
and  the  f^an  Diemevis  Land  Company ^  both  of 
London,  obtained,  the  one,  1,000,000,  the  other, 
500,000  acres  of  waste  land,  when  it  was  im- 
possible they  should  turn  a  fourth  part  of  those 
great  tracts  to  any  useful  purpose.  The  first  im- 
migrants to  the  Swan  River  obtained  more  land 
than  a  thousand  times  as  many  people  could  have 
cultivated.  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  a  countless 
number  more,  so  much  of  the  chief  element,  of  the 
primary  means,  of  colonization  was  annihilated. 
Nay,  further,  in  most  of  them,  the  destruction 
was  extended  for  a  time  to  land  that  was  not 
granted ;   as   for  instance,  at  the  Swan   River, 
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where  a  broad  stripe  of  the  coast,  not  being  used, 
being  almost  without  inhabitants  and  quite  with- 
out  roads,  became,  when  it  became  the  property 
of  individuals,  a  bar  to  the  disposal  of  land  more 
in  the  interior ;  land  which,  if  the  coast  were  in- 
habited and  easily  passable,  might  be  disposed  of 
for  the  removal  of  people.  For  the  same  reason, 
Geneml  Lafayette  has  been  requested  to  sell  his 
grant  to  people  who  will  use  it ;  because,  that  is, 
being  at  once  desert  and  private  property,  it  is  a 
bar  to  the  progress  of  settlement  in  all  directions 
tjowards  its  centre.  This,  again^  is  the  case  with 
the  lands  of  the  clergy  in  Canada ;  and  with  a  still 
more  absurd  kind  of  property  created  in  that 
colony  ;  namely,  tracts  of  land  ^'  reserved**  by  the 
crown  in  the  midst  of  land  which  has  become 
the  property  of  individuals.  In  this  last  case,  the 
government  behaves  worse  than  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  who  only  prevented  others  from  using 
that  which  he  could  not  use  himself.  Besides 
doing  this,  the  government  of  Canada  injures  all 
the  people  who  surround  its  reserves  of  land,  by 
interposing  deserts  amongst  them  :  it  is  as  if  the 
dog  had  bitten  the  cattle,  besides  hindering  them 
from  eating  the  hay.  As  flour  is  an  element  of 
bread,  so  is  waste  land  an  element  of  colonization; 
but  as  flour,  which  has  been  turned  into  pie  crust, 
will  not  make  bread,  so  neither  is  waste  land, 
which  has  become  private  property,  an  element  of 
colpnization     It  is  the  disposal  of  waste  land  in 
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a  certain  way,  which  ib  the  primary  means  of  co- 
lonization ;  and  when  the  land  has  been  disposed 
of  in^another  way^  the  power  to  dispose  of  it  in  the 
lighlt'way  no  longer  exists/  Land,  to  be  an  ele- 
ment  ofcolonization,  must  not  only  be  waste,  but 
it  must  be  public  property,  liable  to  be  converted 
into  private  property  for  the  end  in  view.  In 
the  art  of  colonization,  therefore,  the  first  rule 
is  of  a  negative  kind :  it  is,  that  governments, 
having  power  over  waste  land,  and  seeking  to 
promote  the  removal  of  people,  should  never 
throw  away  any  of  that  power ;  should  never  dis- 
pose of  waste  land  except  for  the  object  in  view, 
for  the  removal  of  people,  for  the  greatest  pro* 
gress  of  colonization. 

This  rule  has  never  been  strictly  observed  by 
any  colonizing  government :  it  has  been  grossly 
neglected  by  all  such  governments,  excepting 
only  the  United  States,  which,  since  they  became 
entirely  independent,  have  been  more  cautious 
than  any  other  colonizing  government  ever  was 
about  the  disposal  of  waste  land.  One  or  two  ex- 
amples of  this  neglect,  and  this  caution,  will  assist 
us  in  determining  in  what  way  a  government 
ought  to  dispose  of  waste  land  with  a  view  to 
colonization. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  the  neglect  of 
this  rule  has  occurred  in  the  Dutch  colony  of 
South  Africa.  Here,  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Barrow,  in  the  account  of  his  travels  through  that 
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colony,  the  colonial  government, 
contronl  over  all  the  land  in  the  country,  disposed 
of  that  land  in  the  following  way.  They  first  de- 
clared, that  any  one  desirous  to  obtain  land 
should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  on  one  condition ; 
namely^  that  of  taking  a  hundred  times,  iat  leasts 
more  land  than  he  could  possibly  cultivate*   The 
whole  district  to  be  granted  was  marked  out  in 
circles,  the  diameter  of  each  circle  being  some 
miles ;  and  any  one  who  undertook  to  live  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  those  circles  obtained  a  title  to 
all  the  land  within  the  circle.    What  became  of 
the  land  between  the  circles  is  not  stated ;  but 
all  these  interstices  roust  necessarily  have  been 
so  many  ^'  crown  reserves.**    The  object  of  this 
system  was  to  separate  those  who  shodld  become 
proprietors ;  to  separate  them,  all  from  each  other:, 
by  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circles ; 
and  the  motive  for  this  object  was  fear  lest,  if  the 
colonists  were  not  so  separated,  they  might,  as 
union  is  force,  be  strong  enough  to  think  of  selfr 
government.    This  object  was  fully  acomplished^ 
imd  the  colony  was  effectually  ruined.    All  the 
land  so  granted,  though  scarcely  inhabited^  still 
less  cultivated^  ceased^  by  this  manner  of  dispos- 
ing of  it^  to  be  an  element  of  colonization.    That 
such  a  disposal  of  the  land  had  no  tendency  to 
promote  the  removal  of  people,  save  only  that  of 
the  few  jjpersons  thus  scattered  over  the  colony, 
becomes  plain  when  we  reflect,  that  there  can  foe 
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but  one  motive  for  emigrating  to.  a  place  where 
all  the  land  bsua  become  ^ivate  property,  namely, 
the  hope  of  obtaining  high  wages ;  and  that  a  few 
scattered  settlers  were  necessanly  prevented,  even 
by  theit^  dispersion,  from  accumulating  capital 
wherewith  to  pay  high  wages  to  immigrant  la- 
bourers. If  they  had  not  obtained  some  slaves, 
that  is  some  combination  of  labour  in  the  parti- 
eular  works  of  their  farms,  they  would,  being  so 
scattered  and  prevented  from  combining  their 
own  labour,  have  degenerated  into  the  state  of 
those  savage  descendants  of  Spaniards,  who  in- 
habit the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres.  As  it  was,  a  more 
ignorant  and  brutal  race  of  men  than  the  boors 
or  formers  of  South  Africa  never,  perhaps,  existed. 
The  poverty  and  barbarism  of  that  country,  the 
unfitness  of  the  greater  part  of  it  for  the  work  of 
colonization,  are  owing,  not,  as  has  been  supposed 
for  the  want  of  a  better  reason,  to  the  badness  of 
its  soil  and  climate,  (for  these  very  much  resemble 
those  of  Spain)  but  to  the  neglect  by  its  early 
governments  of  the  first  rule  in  the  art  of  colo- 
nization.* 

*  "  The  white  population  at  present  (1828)  is  estimated  at 
about  70^000.  In  1806,  it  was  not  more  than  27,000.  From 
a  variety  of  causes,  some  permanent,  others  accidental,  they 
hate  been  scattered  wer  a  larger  epace  than  was  consistent  with 
mutual  aid  and  support.  This  retarded  the  progressive  di- 
vision of  labour,  and  exposed  the  solitary  settler  to  many 
dangers  and  privatioiis,  which  did  not  operate  beneficially  on 
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If  the  first  Dutch  governor  of  New  York  had 
been  able,  he  would  probably  have  been  willing, 

his  habits  of  indiutry.  Instead  of  trying  bow  much  produce  of 
every  kind  they  could  raise^  they  were  rather  led  to  consider 
on  how  little  they  could  subsist.  The  limits  of  the  settlement 
being*  perhaps  too  rapidly  extended,  rendered  defence,  rather 
than  cultivation^  the  chief  object  of  public  attention.  It  is  not 
meant  that  the  settlers  should  have  been  crowded  together. 
The  nature  of  the  colony  rendered  that  impossible.  But  for 
some  time  no  moderation  was  observed  in  this  respect ;  and  a 
great  waste  of  capital,  and  misappUcation  of  labimr  and  strength, 
were  the  consequence.  The  increase  of  population,  provided 
the  boundaries  be  now  fixed  and  adhered  to,  will  gradually 
correct  this  evil,  and  bring  both  labour  and  a  market  more  and 
more  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer.  If  these  views  of  the  colony 
be  near  the  truth,  it  will  be  worth  considering  whether,  when 
new  settlers  are  to  be  provided  for,  it  would  not  be  better  to 
select  locations  for  them  in  detail,  as  near  the  villages,and  Cape 
Town,  as  these  can  be  found,  than  to  set  them  down  in  masses 
by  themselves  on  the  outskirts  of  the  colony  or  beyond  its 
peopled  limits.  In  such  situations  they  are  not  merely  useless, 
but  a  burthen,  to  the  community  for  many  years— requiring 
new  and  expensive  establishments  for  their  protection,  besides 
wasting  their  own  money  in  fruitless  undertakings,  begun  from 
mere  ignorance  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  There  appears 
to  be  abundance  of  unappropriated  land,  or  at  least  of  unoccu- 
pied, or  at  all  events,  of  uncultivated  land,  in  most  of  the  settled 
districts,  on  which  many  thousands  of  industrious  people  might 
be  placed,  most  advantageously  to  the  old  inhabitants,  and 
with  much  surer  prospect  of  providing  for  themselves  and 
their  families  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  in  the  remote  places 
to  which  the  stream  of  emigration  is  too  often  directed.  It  is  true, 
the  best  places  in  those  districts  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
first  settlers.  But  locations  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  qua- 
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enongh,  to  ruin  that  colony  by  planting  each  of 
the  first  settlers  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  nine  or 
twelve  miles  round;  but  here,  fortunately,  the 
warlike  temper  of  the  natives,  and  the  extreme 
denseness  of  the  forests,  made  it  impossible  to 
execute  such  a  contrivance  for  ruining  the  colony. 
Hiough,  in  this  qase,  the  firet  settlers  were  allowed 
to  appropriate  maoh  more  land  than  they  could 
possibly  use,  still  they  were  allowed  to  settle 
whereabouts  they  pleased.  In  fear  of  the  natives, 
and  choked  by  the  density  of  the  forests,  they 
settled  not  very  far  from  each  other,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  hold  some  intercourse  with  each 
other,  to  assist  each  other  in  some  degree^  to 
accumulate  some  capital^  to  preserve  in  some 
degree  the  arts  and  civilization  of  their  mother- 
coantry.  In  this  case,  circumstances  independ- 
ent of  the  government,  created  a  sort  of  rule  for 
the  disposal  of  waste  land.  This  case  is  not^ 
therefore,  an*  example  of  attention  in  a  govern- 
ment to  the  first  rule  in  the  art  of  colonization : 
it  is  mentioned  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  pre- 

Utj,  Bs  regards  soil,  &c.  near  a  good  road  or  a  town,  maj  ex* 
ceed  in  value,  a  ihmuandfold^  those  of  i)\e  first  description  which 
possess  no  such  advantages.*'  Extract  from  the  South  Afrioan 
Commercial  Advertizer  f  a  Journal  conducted  by  an  Englishman 
of  great  Intelligence  and  ability;  a  political  economist  too,  who, 
untU  he  saw  a  new  country,  would  have  commenced  an  expla- 
natioa  of  tfae.English  theory  of  rent,  saying  with  Mr*  Mill — 
"  Land  is  of  different  degrees  of  fertility.** 

VOL.  II.  K 
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ease;  a  contrast  the  more  remarkabie, 
since  the  miserable  colony  of  Soath  Africa,  and 
the  prosperous  colony  of  New  York,  were  founded 
by  the  same  industrious,  skilful  and  thrifty 
nation. 

Two  examples  of  some  caution  on  the  part  of 
colonial  governments  in  disposing  of  waste  land 
may  now  be  cited,  in  cotttrast  with  examines  of 
«eddess  profusion. 

1.  Up  to  the  year  1832,  thirty-four  years  after 
the  first  settlement  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
when  the  prosperity  of  the  free  settlers  in  that 
colony  was  a  subject  of  great  admiration  in  Eng- 
land, the  quantity  of  waste  land  disposed  <tf  by 
the  government  was  d81,466acrQS ;  less  tban^ihe 
one  grant  obtained  by  Mr.  Peel  iN^ore  he  kft 
England  for  the  Swan  River.  Shortly  afterwssds, 
Lord  Bathurst,  the  English  col<mial  minister, 
living  in  London,  and  knowing  as  much  about 
JNew  South  Wales  as  about  Japan  or  the  moon, 
disposed  of  a  million  of  acres  in  a  single  granl- 
In  one  day,  then,,  twice  as  much  land  was  granted 
as  had  been  granted  in  thirty-four  years.  Up  to 
1822,  all  the  land  in  New  South  Walea,  except 
less  than  400,000  acres,  was  liable  to  be  disposed 
of  as  a  means  of  colonization.  In  1828,  wbeii 
the  population  of  the  colony  was  little  more  than 
in  1822,  the  number  of  acres  rendered  not  liable 
to  be  disposed  of  for  the  removal  of  people,  mas 
nearly  3,000,000.    That  the  greater  pari  of  this 
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land  was  not  used  by  auy  one,  appears  from  aa 
offidal  return,  which  states  that  only  a  tbrty-frnt 
part  of  it,,or  71,623  acies,  was^  caltivated.  Allow- 
ing for  Uie  very  slight  interference  with  nature, 
which  is  termed  cultivation  in  NewSouth  Wales, 
aad  for  tfaie  tarn  of  colonial  governments  to  exr 
aggerate  the  prosperity  of  the  people  nded  by 
them,  we  may  perhaps  conclude,  that  not  so 
much  BB  a  fbrty-first  part  of  these  3,000,000  acres 
^vu  used  benafieially.  If  so,  in  1838,  ihore  than 
forty  parts  out  of  forty-one,  of  the  land  granted' 
by  the  goveriiraeBt  of  New  South  Wales,  had 
been  dispoaed  of  so  as  to  render  litem  no  longer 
on  eleiiient  of  colom2ation,  without  r^ideriag 
ihem  useful  to  any  other  purpose.  The  pi^u* 
slon  of  the  government  after  1823,  arose  from  the 
pnblicatioa  of  Mr.  Wentworth^s  bode  oh  New 
South  .Wales.  Mr.  Wentworth  informed  people- 
in  England,  that  land  in  New  South  Walea  wa» 
worth  someihing;  that  of  the  400^000  acres  then 
gmi^ed,  thousands  of  aor^;  beingr  nrar  to  a 
market,  yielded  rentt  Aat  an .  estate  in  New 
South  Wales  was  a^  good  ibmg  to  have,  especially 
if  it  could  be  got  for  nothing.  AU  at  onoe^  the 
ooldual  office  in  London  was  besieged'  by  appU* 
cants  wantihg  land  in  N^w  South  Walra*  What 
way  so  oasy  of  gratifying  a  friend  of  gomm* 
ment,  or  the  fritods  and  helatires  of  the  friends 
and  members  of  government  ?  Immense  grants, 
accordingly,  were  made ;  some,  indeed,  to  peo- 
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pie  who  emigrated^  but  some  to  lords  and  mem- 
bers  of  parliament  who  never  thought  of  emigra- 
ting. In  this  way,  the  colony  would  have  been 
ruined,  but  for  the  peculiar  cii^cumstances  before 
alluded  to,  which  supply  the  colonists  with 
labour,  keep  them  together,  and  provide  them 
with  a  market. 

2.  Between  the  modes  of  granting  land  on  tbe 
Canadian  and  American  sides  of  the  line,  which 
divides  Upper  Canada  from  the  state  of  Nev 
York,  there  has  existed  until  lately  a  very  remark- 
able contrast,  (te  the  Canadian  side,  cromi  and 
clergy  '*  reserves  ;**  unconditional  grants  of  vast 
tracts  to  any  one  who  could  find  favour  with  tbe 
English  minister  or  colonial  governor ;  grants  of 
smaller  tracts,  but. still  without  conditions,  to 
disbanded  soldiers,  military  p^sioners  and  pa«« 
per  immigrants ;  in  a  word,  the  greatest  profu- 
sion: on  the  American  side,  a  system, .  nearly 
fixed  and  uniform,  one  general  and  unvai^iag 
rule,  with  fiew  exceptions,  for  the  granting  of 
land ;  an  act  of  congress,  which  decrees  that  no 
waste  land  shall  be  disposed  of  except  by  a  spe- 
cial grant  of  congress,  or  upon  payment  by  tbe 
grantee  to  the  government  of  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  acre.  The  special  grants  by  congress 
are  few  and  far  between;  while  the  price  put 
upon!  all  other  waste  land  operates  as  a  check, 
almost  as  a  bar,  to  the  appropriation  of  land  by 
persons  not  able,  or  not  willing,  to  use  their  pro- 
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perty.  Mr.  Stuart^  after  describing'  various  marks 
.of  industry  and  growing  wealth  on  the  American 
side  of  the  line,  says :  '*  We  crossed  the  river 
•  ♦  #  #  ♦  The  country  we  passed  through 
(on  the  Canadian  side)  was  greatly  over-cropped^ 
with  little  appearance  of  industry  or  exertion  to 
reclaim  it.  Whenever  the  stage  stopped  to  water 
the  horses^  the  doors  were  crowded.with  children, 
offering  apples  and  plums  for  sale ;  and.  we  saw, 
for  the  first  time  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  seve-- 
ral  beggars.***  The  following  account,  of  the 
difference  between  the  American  and  Canadian 
sides  of  the  line,  in  point  of  industry  and  wealth, 
is  giy^  by  Mr.  Pickering;  a  careful  observer, 
with  strong  priBJudices  against  the  Americans. 
'^  I  am  once  again  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  goverament  and  laws,  and  therefore  feel 
myself  no  longer  an  alien.  Though  the  Ameri- 
cans^  in  general,  are  civil  and  friendly,  still  an 
Englishman,  himself  a  stranger  amongst  them,  is 
annoyed  and.  disgusted  by  their  vaunts  of  prowess 
in  the  late  puny  war,  and  superiority  oyer  all 
, other  nations;  and  they  assume  it  as  a  self-evi- 

*  "  I  never  observed  land  more  in  want  of  manure  than  thif 
part  of  Quiada  (near  Montreal)  originally  of  indifferent  soil^ 
and  now  toUdly  toorit  out  hy  over'cropping,  and  in  the  most 
wretched  state  of  agriculture.  Yet  the  manure  in  a  great  sta- 
ble yard,  belonging  to  the  hotel  where  we  lodged,  is  thrown 
into  the  river ;  and  obviously  little  use  is  made  of  it  any  wJiere,*' 
Sluart,  vol.  l,p.  163. 
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deat  fiMt)  that  the  Americans  surpass  aO  othen 
in  Yictne,  arisdom,  valour,  liberty,  government, 
and  evi^  other  excellence.  Yet,  much  as  tbe 
Americans  deserve  ridtcnle  for  this  foible,  sttll 
I  admire  the  energy  and  enterprise  every  where 
exhibited,  and  regret  the  apathy  of  the  British 
government  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
this  province.  A  single  glance  down  the  banks 
of  the  Niagara  tells  on  which  side  the  most  efll- 
cient  government  has  resided.  On  tbe  United 
States  side,  large  towns  springing  tip :  the  nuttie- 
rous  shipping,  with  piers  to  protect  them  in  har- 
bour ;  coaches  rattling  along  the  road  ;  and  trade 
evidenced  by  waggons,  carts,  horses,  and  peofde 
on  foot,  in  various  directions.  On  the  Canadian 
side,  although  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  an  older 
settlement^  and  apparently  better  land^  there  are 
only  two  or  three  stores,  a  tavern  or  two,  a  natu- 
ral harbour  withont  piers,  bnt  few  vessels,  and 
two  temporary  landing  places.*'* 

To  what  is  owing  this  striking  difierence  be- 
tween the  prosperity  of  two  sets  of  people,  culti- 
vating the  same  soil,  under  the  same  climate, 
with  the  same  degree  of  knowledge,  and  divided 
only  by  an  imaginary  line  ?  What  has  caused  the 
second  emigration  into  the  state  of  New  York 
of  a  large  propoition  of  the  poorer  emigrants 
from  Britain  to  Upper  Canada  ?  These  questions 

*  Emigrant's  Guide  to  Caiiadu,  1830. 
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will  be  angwered  presently.  Meanwhile,  enough 
has  be^i  stated  to  show,  that  there  muat  be  some 
one  way  better  than  all  the  others  of  treatio^ 
waste  land  for  the  removal  of  people,  for .  the 
g^reatest  progress  of  coloniisation ;  and  that  every 
disposal  of  wMtJb  land  in  any  way  but  the  best 
way  dimiiushes  by  so  much  the  poWelt  of  a  Colo* 
nixing  state  to  proceed  in  the  b68t  way. 

What  is  the  best  way  in  which  to  dispose  of 
waste  land  with  a  view  to  colonizati<m  ?  It  may 
be  supposed,  that  in  some  one  colony^  at  leasts 
for  some  short  time,  this  best  way  of  proceeding 
has  been  adopted,  if  only  by  accident.  On  the 
contrary,  as  &r  as  I  tsan  learn,  in  no  one  colony 
of  modem  times,  has  any  uniform  system  been 
adopted  even  for  a  week:  while  in  nearly  aU 
colonies  several  ways  of  prooeeding,  the  most 
different  and  often  contradictory,  have  bedn  pur« 
sued  either  i^tdthia  a  short  period  or  at  the  same 
time. 

The  nearest  approach  to  im  uniform  system  is 
that  of  the  Uiiited  States ;  the  sale  of  waste  land  by 
public  auction  at  a  fixed  upset  price,  except  as  to 
special  grants  by  congress.  The  exceptions, 
however,  are  so  important  as  to  defeat  the  rule. 
Amongst  these  exceptions  are  the  grant  of  900,000 
acres  to  General  Lafayette  ;  grants  to  the  amount 
of  6,528,000  acres  to  disbanded  soldiers,*  and 


4-    ( 


'  The  great  Military  Bounty  tract,  reserved  by  Congress 
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enormoas  grants  for  the  support  of  schools  and 
colleges,  as  well  as  to  the  undertakers  of  public 
works,  such  as  roads  and  canals.  All  these  grants 
so  far  resemble  the  crown  and  clergy  reserves  of 
Upper  Canada,  that  they  have  diminished,  ac- 
cording to  their  extent,  the  field  of  colonization, 
and  injured  the  settlers  round  about  those  special 
grants.  For  neither  the  French  geoernl,  nor  the 
disbanded  soldiers,  nor  the  schools  and  colleges, 
nor  the  undertakers  of  canals,  attempted  to  cqU 
tivate  the  land  which  they  so  obtained  for  nothing. 
Bnt  General  Lafayette'  may  sell  his  land  for  less 
than  the  minimum  price  per  acre  required  by  con- 
gress from  all  buyers  of  waste  land.  This  the 
disbanded  soldiers  hare  actually  done  :*  thus 
counteracting  whatever  may  have  been  the 
object  of  congress  in  adopting  that  price.  In 
geveral  ways,  thei-efore,  the  special  grants  by 
congress  are,  hot  merely  in  exception,  but  in 

jj^r  distribution  amoDg  the  soldiers  of  tlie  late  war,  commeooes 
in;  the  neighbourhood  of  Lower  Alton.  It  comprehends  the 
north  west  corner  of  the  state-*  about  I70  miles  long  and  60 
miles  broad.**     Stuari,  vol,  2,  p.  336. 

*  Most  of  those  lands  have  been  sold  by  the  soldiers  to  other 
individuals^  and  are  now  owned  in  great  quantities  by  gentle- 
men in  the  eastern  states.  *  *  *  They  have  been  sold  by 
the  soldiers  for  about  50  dollars  for  a  quarter  section,  cod; 
taining  160  acres.'*  -  Letter  from  Mr.  Duncan,  0/  VandaM, 
Stuart,  vol  2,  p.  396. 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  31^  cents,  per  acre;  while  the  upset 
price  of  land  sold  by  Congress  is  125  cents,  per  acre. 
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dowQwright  contradiction,'  to  the  general  way  of 
proceeding. 

As  soon  as  the  French  settlement  in  Lower 
Canada,  which  was  established  hy  private  ad- 
venturers, became  of  sufficient  importance   to 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  mother-country,  the 
court  of  Versailles  proceeded  to  grant  all  the 
land  within  reach  of  emigrants,  and  much  that 
was  beyond  their  reach,  to  certain  courtiers  or 
creatures  of  courtiers.    Each  of  these  grantees 
obtained  «n  immense  tract,  on  two  conditions ; 
first,  that  neither  he  nor  his  descendants  should 
ever  part  with  the  property;  secondly,  that  he 
should  grant  leases,  on  condition  of  neeeiving 
services  like  those  required  from  the  holders  of 
land  under  the  worst  feudal  system  of  Europe. 
In  this  case,  court  favour,  than  which  nothing  is 
much  more  irregular,  Was  the  means  of  obtaining 
property  in  land ;  or,  if  we  are  to  consider  the 
second  condition  attached  to  these  seigneuries  as 
leaving  them  open  to  use  by  settlers,  then  the 
means  of  obtaining  land  were  as  irregular  and 
whimsical  as  the  feudal  services  requii*ed  from 
tenants.    Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  will  seem 
that  the  establishment  of  these  absurd  lordships 
in  the  wilderness,  was,  after  the  Dutch  plan  in 
South  Africa,  the  best  way  to  ruin  the  colony,  by 
means  of  the  restrictions  thereby  imposed  on  the 
useful  appropriation  of  waste  land.  In  the  French 
colony  of  Louisiana,  on  the  contrary,  '*  lands," 
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mjn  the  Abb^  Raynal^  '^  wett  granted  mdiscii-* 
tninately  to  every  person  who  applied  for  them, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  desired  them.** 
Here^  then^  instead  of  a  system,  land  was  disposed 
of  according  to  the  irregular  fiEmciesof  IndiTidaala* 
This  might  be  called  a  rale  for  the  disposal  of 
waste  land,  if  it  were  toot  clear  that  every  gratifi^ 
cation  of  an  individual  fancy,  as  to  the  extent 
and  situation  of  grants,  was  calcolated  to  prevent 
the  gratification  of  other  individual  fancies.  The 
historian  of  Frendi  Louisiana,  one  of  the  many 
colonies  that  lias  perished,  goes  on  to  say~-'^  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  original  error,  Louisiana  would 
not  have  langvisbMl  for  so  long  a  time ;  immense 
deserts  would  not  have  separated  the  colonists 
from  each  other.  Being  brought  near  to  a  com* 
mon  centre  they  would  have  assisted  each  other, 
and  would  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a 
well  regulated  society.  Instead  of  a  few  hordes 
of  savages,  we  should  have  seen  a  rising  colony, 
which  might  in  time  have  become  a  powerful 
nation,  and  procured  infinite  advantages  to 
France." 

In  Upper  Canada  land  has  been  granted,  at  the 
game  time,  to  fiEivourites  of  the  colonial  court  for 
nothing;  to  others,  for  bribes  paid  to  colonial 
officers  i*  to  some,  on  condition  of  paying  a  quit 

*  **  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  of  the  sums  that  have 
been  paid  by  the  Canada  ComfrnDy,  and  their  appropriation  ? 
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tent  to  the  goyernment^  which  quit  rent  was 
exacted  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others ;  to  some^ 
fbrnothing,  because  they  wete  American  royalists ; 
to  others,  for  so  much  money  per  acre,  paid 
openly  to  the  government,  and  disposed  of  in 
various  jobs  of  which  the  note  below  gives  an 
example ;  to  the  political  clergy  for  nothing,  as 
we  have  seen  brfore ;  and  even  to  the  grantor,  to 
the  crown  itself,  in  the  preposterous  shape  of 
crown  reserves.  In  this  colony,  too,  while  all 
these  ways  bt  granting  land  were  pursued  at  once, 
durifig   the  very  period  of  this  irregularity  in 

period  of  seven  years,  to  those  officers  of  the  lapd^graatiDg 
department  in  Upper  Canada,  who,  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
regulations  for  granting  lands^  are  deprived  of  their  emolumenU'* 
See  evidence  of  the  Bight  Honorable  B.  Wilmot  Horton,  M.  P. 
and  Ihider  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  deUrered  before 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Civfl 
GoTenunent  of  Canada,  18M*  The  Report  of  this  Committee, 
which  fills  a  thick  folio  volmae,  is  crowded  with  examples  of 
jobbing  in  the  disposal  of  waste  land. 

"  The  surveyors  receive  their  compensation  in  land,  and  ge- 
nerally secure  the  most  valutible  portions.  When  I  was  in  Canada, 
they  woald  sell  their  best  lots  for  one  dollar  per  acre ;  whUe 
132.  1Q».,.the  fee  oh  one  hundred  acres,  amount  to  more  than 
half  a  foliar  per  tfere.  I  never  met  with  any  one  person^ 
amongst  all  those  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject,  who 
did  not  agree,  that,  if  a  settler  had  but  a  very  little  money,  it 
would  be  much  more  to  his  advantage  to  buy  land  than  to  re- 
ceive it  from  the  government/'  Letters  from  North  America, 
by  Adam  Hodgson.   Vol.  %  p.  47« 
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granting  land,  grants  were  refused  with  equal 
irregularity :  because  the  applicant  had  offended 
the  governor;  becaase  he  asked  for  land  in  a 
favourable  situation  reserved  by  the  governor^  in 
his  excellences  mind,  I  mean,  for  some  relative 
or  depiendent;  because  he  wanted  land,  in  a 
situation  which  his  excellency^  in  his  wisdom, 
thought  not  fit  for  settlement,  and,  in  his  power, 
resolved  should  continue  desert;  because  tbis 
spot  was  intended  for  the  site  of  a  town,  and  that 
for  some  military  purpose ;  because  this  district 
had  not  been. surveyed,  or  this  was,'in  the  go* 
vernor*s  opinion,  too  thickly  peopled ;  or  that  re- 
quired more  people,  and  was,  on  that  day,  the 
only  spot  in  which  a  grant  would  be  m£ide.  Such 
are  not  all,  but  only  a  few,  of  the  very  different 
and  often  contradictory  grounds  on  which,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  waste  land  was  granted  and 
withheld  in  this  colony  down  to  last  year. 

In  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land, 
colonies  not  fifty  years  old,  land  has  been  granted 
and  refused  on  all  sorts  of  different  and  contra- 
dictory grounds ;  granted  by  favour,  for  money, 
for  public  services,  real  or  pretended,  to  English 
lords  and  members  of  parliament,  because  they 
were  lords  and  members  of  parliament,  to  the 
political  clergy,  to  schools  and  other  institutions ; 
granted  unconditionally  and  with  conditions; 
conditions  fulfilled  in  some  cases  but  much  oftener 
neglected ;  granted  on  account  of  the  applicant's 
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wealth,  that  is,  because  he  was  able  to  invest 
capital  on  the  land,  and  on  account  of  his  po- 
verty,  that  is,  on  the  score  of  charity:  refused 
according  to  every  whim  of  every  successive 
governor,  always  a  sailor  or  a  soldier,  as  fit  to 
manage  a  great  work  of  public  economy  as  Adam 
Smith  was  fit  to  navigate  a  ship  or  command  a 
regiment.  To  save  the  reader*s  time,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  imagine  the  excessive  ir« 
regularity  with  which  land  has  been  graqted, 
mkd  withheld  in  these  colonies,  I  shall  state  two 
fiusts,  out  of  hundreds,  which  tend  .to  establish, 
that  here,  as  to  the  disposal,  of  new  land,  the. 
government  has  been  regular  in  nothing  but  ir- 
regularity. 

1.  About  four  years  ago.  General  Darling  being 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  the  colonial 
office,  in  London,  used  to  distribute  a  **  regula- 
tion,** by  which  it  was  declared  that  any  person; 
in  England  wishing  to  settle  in  New  South  Wales, 
would  obtain,  00  reaching  the  colony,  a  grant  of 
land  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  capital  that 
he  was  prepared  to  invest  on  it.  On  the  faith  of 
this  regulation,  people  used  to  emigrate  with  their 
capital*  One  of  them,  with  the  regulation  in  his 
band,  waits  upon,  the  governor,  and  begs  for  a 
grant  of  land  still  at  the  disposal  of  government, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland  ;  as  near,  that  is,  to 
the  town  of  Sydney  as  the  previous  disposal  of 
waste  land  would  allow.     Has  he  brought  a 
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letter  of  recommendation  to  the  governor,  or  the 
treasurer,  or  the  secretary,  or  some  member  of 
coancil  ?  If  yes,  if  the  letter  come  from  a  powerfiil 
man  or  woman  in  England,  the  grant  is  made  out. 
If  no,  then  says  the  governor  or  his  deputy — we 
wish  to  promote  settlem^its  in  Wellington  Valley, 
two  hundred  miles  from  Sydney,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  T^e  a  grant  there, 
or  do  without  a  grant :  in  other  words,  go  back  to 
England  or  bury  yourself  and  utterly  waste  your 
capital  in  a  distant  wilderness.  What,  it  may  be 
asked,  could  be  the  govembr^s  motive  for  this 
cruel  injustice  ?  a  desire  to  spread  his  dominion, 
to  make  the  colony  appear  wide  upon  the  map,  to 
be  able  to  boast  of  new  settlements  far  apart, 
(this  is  the  merit),  far  apart  from  each  other! 
Some  oi  the  evils  of  this  ignorant  desire  are  well 
described  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
addfesBod,  in  1833,  by  General  Clausel  to  Mar- 
shal iSoult.  '^  Tout  devenait  facile,  si  on  eftt  suivi  le 
qnst&me  de  colonization  que  j*avais  dtabli.  N*ay- 
ant  plus  ji  m*occuper  de  Constantine  et  d*Oran, 
jfauraSs  port6  tous  mes  soins,  toute  mon  attention, 
s«r  la  viUe  d* Alger  et  les  environs.  Notre  ^ta« 
bUssemeht  sur  ce  point,  aisiment  surveill^  eftt 
jpris,  pen  k  pen,  et  sans  exiger  presque  aucun  fmis, 
une  extension  suflSsante.  A  mesure  que  des  coloas 
Europtens  sentient  arriv^,  on  aurs^it  gagn^  du 
terrain ;  et  lorsque  les  bespins  de  la  colonie 
Veuseent  exige,  on  aurait  piis  une  partie  suffi- 
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gaote  du  territoire  d^Oran  et  de  Constantine.  Vou- 
loir  colonizer  en  mime  temps  la  r^ence  toute  en- 
tikrej  vooloir  mettre  des  garnisons  sur  tous  les 
pointed  j^voir  la  pretention  de  tout  retenir  d^ 
aajourd'bui  sous  nq|;re  domination  immediate^ 
tout  cela  me  parait  Stre  un  projet  chimerique : 
en  faire  m3me  I'essai  serait  de  compromettre  le 
succ^s  de  notre  ^tablissement  en  Afrique^  et  en- 
trainer  r^tat^  en  pure  perte,  dans  des  d6penses 
mineuses.** 

2.  During  the  rule  of  this  same  governor  of 
New  South  Wales^  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  road 
between  Sydney  and  Hunter's  River^  a  spot  where 
some  settlements  had  been  formed,  but  between 
which  and  Sydney,  there  was  po  communication 
except  by  the  sea  and  Hunter's  River.  This  road 
was  to  pass  througb  a  district^  the  whole  of 
whicb>  though  of  course  nearer  to  Sydney  tbap 
the  settlements  on.  Hunter's  Riyer^  remained  in 
the  hands  of  government.  Now,  before  the  go- 
vernment began  to  make  the  road,  two  or  three 
applications  were  made  for  grants  of  land  in  this 
district;  small  grants  of  less  than  a  hundred 
acres  each ;  modest  applications,  considering  that 
the  applicants  were  persons  of  high  ojfficial  rank 
in  the  oolonyj  and  near  connections  of  the  gor 
vernor  to  boot.  The  applications  were  success- 
ful of  course.  Some  how  or  other^  the  new 
road  took  the  direction  >  of  these  grants ;  over  or 
by  the  side  of  which,  therefore,  all  travellers 
by  land  between  Sydney  and  Hunter's  Biv^r 
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necessarily  passed.  On  each  of  these  grants  a  hoase 
was  built;  a  house,  which,  being  licensed  (for 
they  have  a  licensing  system  in  New  South  Wales) 
became  an  inn*      These  inns,  then,  were  the 

< 

only  places  on  the  line  of  road  at  which  travellers 
could  stop  for  rest  and  refreshment.    Of  course 
such  a  monopoly  caused  the  prices  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment to  be  very  high ;  gave  very  high  pro- 
fits to  the  inn-keepers.    Other  persons,  desirous 
to  share  in  these  high  profits,  now  applied  for 
grants  of  land  on  the  line  of  road.    No,  said  the 
governor,  or  one  of  these  inn^keepers,  you  may 
have  land  on  Hunter's  River  or  in  Wellington 
Valley;   but  along  this   line  of  road  no   more 
land  will  be  granted  at  present.    Thus  the  power 
of  the  governor  to  grant  or  withhold  waste  land 
was  used  in  this  case,  with  the  effect,  and  one  can 
hardly  doubt  for  the  purpose,  of  turning  two  or 
three  of  bis  Excellency's  &vourites  into  highway- 
men ;  of  enabling  them  to  rob  all  travellers  be- 
tween  Sydney  and  Hdnter's  River ;  to  rob  them 
of  somewhat  less  than  the  difierence  between  the 
the  cost  of  going  round  by  sea  and  the  cost  of 
travelling  on  a  straight  road  open  to  the  compe-* 
tition  of  inn-keepers.    It  would  not  be  easy  to 
find,  even  in  Ireland,  a  match  for  this  job;  but 
many  to  match  it  have  taken  place  in  New  South 
Wales.    My  authority  for  this  statement  is  Mn 
Potter  Macqueen,  late  member  of  parliament  for 
Bedfordshire ;  himself  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  New  South  .Wales,  and,  as  such. 
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an  instance  of  the  shameful  irregularity  with  which 
new  land  has  been  disposed  pf  in  that  colony. 

For  granting  land  at  the  Swan  River  Settlement, 
regulations,  made  by  Sir  George  Murray  and 
Mr.  Horace  Twiss,  the  chief  and  under  secre- 
taries of  state  for  the  colonies,  were  published  in 
England ;  but  not  till  after  Sir  Geoi^  Murray 
had  granted  500,000  acres  to  the  cousin  of  his  col- 
league Sir  Robert  PeeL    This  grant  to  Mr.  Peel 
was  obtained  by  means  of  a  letter,  which  has 
been  published,  from  Sir  Robert  to  Sir  George. 
Some  meoiber  of  the  house  of  commons  having 
said  that  this  transaction  was  a  job,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  defended  it ;  and  Mr.  now  Lord  Brougham, 
the  author  of  a  book  on  colonial  policy,  rising 
after  the  right  honourable  baronet,  declared,  that 
for  the  first  time  the  right  honourable  baronet  had 
made  an  **  unnecessary  speech  ;**  so  complete,  or 
rather  so  unnecessary,  was  the  vindication  of  his 
conduct.    The  grant,  however,  to  Sir  Robert's 
consih,  of  more  land  than  had  been  granted  in 
New  South  Wales  during  thirty-four  years,  and 
the  outcry  that  was  raised  against  it,  compelled 
the  government  to  give  land  to  other  people  in 
the  same  way ;  that  is,  with  the  most  reckless  pro- 
fusion.   Thus  the  only  advantage  obtained  by 
Mr.  Peel  over  other  settlers  was  his  being  allowed 
to  mark  out  his  grant  upon  the  map  in  England, 
and.  to  chuse  what  he  considered  the  very  best 
situation.    But  this,  though  it  has  proved  of  no 

VOL.  II.  L 
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adVant^  16  Mr.  Peel,  was  very  injoiMte  (• 
all  tbe  otber  «ettlers ;  1>ecau8e  as  ke  bad^scdectod 
bis  gi'smt  round  about  tb^  port  oi*  landii^  place, 
so  great  an  extent  of  land  jn  tlie  v«ery  best  sktua- 
tkSti  "beeaittie  private  property,  as  to  render  all  tbe 
eWhet*  situations  very  ted  in  iMniparis^ft.  If  Mr* 
Peel  bad  teen  compelled  bo  tnake  roads  tbrosfb 
bis  grant,  or  bad  ob^ined  only  snch  an  e:Kteat 
ef  land  as  mijgbt  easily  baVe  bad  roads  made 
tbrougfi  It  by  tbe  govemnesit,  the  ease  wonM 
bave  been  diflferent.  As  it  was,  bis  pr^rty  be- 
HeLine  as  a  desert  between  <dsie  port  or  landing 
placfe,  and  tbe  land  beyond  tb«t  property.  Beybnd 
tbat  4toert^  howe^^er,  it  #as  deciak^,  that  all  i^e 
trorld  stiMild  be  entitled  4o  nnltmited  grants,  ^fa 
either  oM  ef  two  conditions,  ns  the  gt^ante^elbronld 
^fer  %  «£^er  an  outlay  Of  1^.  $cf.  ftt  aere  in  con^ 
veyin^  labourers  to  tbe  isettlement,  ^or  the  invest^ 
inent  of  e^ttil  on  the  lamd  at  the  rate  of  U.  6i. 
per  acre.  I'he  second  of  these  oondititeis  ivas 
flatly  at  variance  with  tbe  first.     Tbe  lal^eet  of 

< 

tbe  first  condUlon  tras  to  promote  the  emigration 
of  labourers  in  ppoportion  to  the  land  granted^ 
bat  B8  tboi^e  vrbohad  >obtarKed4and  on  the  'second 
condition  wanted  4ab6nrers9^nd,4iotlHHring*8pnut 
capital  on  the  imnif  grhtioYH  ^  labouKrs^  were«ble 
to  offer  higher  wagfes  than  these  Hiho  h^d,  the 
labourers  brought  out  by  one  set  of  eapisaKsts 
were  taken  from  them  by  anMher  set ;  and  finis 
it  came  tb  happen  tbat  nto  one  had  ia  motive  for 
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obtainmg  bud  0q  the  first  condition.  One  of  tbe 
oendHionfi  made  ihe ^rtberaiMilUty :  just  as  else- 
Mrherei  the  profamm  lof  one  g^eroor  and  the 
caitifm  of  his  successor,  or  the  proftision  of  one 
and  tbe  «antion  of  ^his  jyredeoeiBsoi;,  or  the  pro** 
fosion  and  natation  lof 'Che  same  governor  either  at 
different  times,  or  with  respect  to  diftrent  parts 
of  ike  'Same  colonjir  at  tbe  same  time,  have  had 
opposite  'tendenoies ;  have  > tended  to  increase, 
and,  as  tbe  people  wei^e  iqcreasing,  to  decrease, 
tbe  fiPoporti<A  between  the  inhabitants  of  a 
celony^  and  iht  land  open  'to  onlti  vation. 

AU  these  oases  pretty  well  establish,  that  in  no 
fliodem  colony  has  the  'best  uroy,  or  indeed  any 
one  way,  of  treating  waste  land  been  pursued  sys- 
tematically z  to  iihese  eases  it  would  he  :easy  to 
add  seoerdl  huniteds  of  different  and  c^n  con- 
tradiQt#ry  modes^  in  wUcb  the  ^goveiinments  of 
tnodeim  Etfrope  have  disposed  of  the  «bief  ele- 
ment of  cokmiMtion. 

What  is  the  bmt  mode  in  which  to  dispose  of 
waste  land  with  a  tiew  to  coloniaation  ?  In-order 
ito  asoertain  this,  we  must  first  determine  what  19, 
•or  onght  to  be,  the  immediate  objeiBl;  of  a^oolo* 
aising  gotiermnemt  in  exerting  its  power  over 
waste  hnotfL  Hie  aoe<MttpKshraent  of  that  imme- 
diate ofayeet  would  be  ia  way  -to  ultimate  'Onds. 

Why  should  any  government  exert  power  over 
Wiste  laad  either  by.giving  or  withholding  ?  Why 
not  let  tndividiials  lodge  for  lAiemselves  as  to  the 
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situation  and  extent  of  new  land  that  each  indi- 
vidual should  like  to  call  bis  own  ?    This  course 
has  been  recommended  by  some  English  econo- 
mists ;*  on  the  ground  that  individuals  are  the 
best  judges  of  what  is  for  their  own  interest,  and 
that  all  unnecessary  interference  of  government 
with  the  affairs  of  individuals,  is  sure  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.     But  in  this  case,  the  govern* 
ment  must  necessarily  interfere  to  some  extent : 
that  is,  it  must  establish  or  confirm  a  title  to  the 
land  of  which  individuals  had  taken  possession. 
Or,  perhaps,  those  English  economists,  who  depre* 
cate  the  interference  of  government  in  the  dis- 
posal of  waste  land,  would  have  each  settler  on 
new  land  to  be  a  *'  squatter;*^  a  settler  without 
any  title,  liable  to  be  ousted  by  any  other  man 
who  was  stronger,  and  who,  being  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  interest,  should  think  it  worth  while 
to  oust  the  first  occupier.     Posing  by  so  absurd 
a  conclusion  from    the   principle  of  non-inter- 
ference, let  us  now  suppose  the  case,  in  which  a 
colonizing  government  should  confine  its  inter- 
ference  to  securing  a  property  in  that  land  of 
which  individuals    had    taken    possession.     In 
this  case,  all  the  land,  to  which  it  was   [mis- 
sible  that  government  should  afterwards  give  a 
title,  would  immediately  be  taken  possession  of 

*  Especially  by  Mr.  Mill  -,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Wilttiot  Hor- 
ton,  not  printed  bat  industriously  circulated,  by  the  latter. 
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by  a  few  individuals ;  good  judges  of  their  own 
interest^  consulting  their  own  advantage.  But 
what,  in  this  case,  would  become  of  all  the  other 
individuals,  who  in  pursuit  of  their  own  advan- 
tage, might  be  desirous  to  obtain  some  waste 
land  ?  This  question  settles  the  point.  For  the 
good  of  all,  the  interference  of  government  is  not 
less  necessary  to  prevent  a  few  individuals  from 
seizing  all  the  waste  land  of  a  colony,  than  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  robberies.  As  it  is  for  the 
good  of  all  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  take 
any  other  one's  property,  so  it  is  for  the  good  of 
all  that  no  individual  should  be  allowed  to  injure 
other  individuals  by  taking  more  than  the  right 
quantity  of  waste  land.  .  In  the  former  case, 
government  enforces  a  compact  amongst  all  the 
members  of  a  society ;  an  agreement  that  any 
one  who  takes  the  property  of  another  shall  be 
punished :  so,  in  the  latter  case,  the  interference 
of  government  with  respect  to  waste  land  is  no* 
thing  but  the  enforcement  of  a  compact  amongst 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  disposal  of  waste 
land ;  an  agreement  that  none  shall  be  allowed 
to  injnre  the  others,  that  the  greatest  good  of  all 
shall  be  consulted.  This  point  settled,  what,  for 
the  greatest  good  of  all,  is  the  immediate  object 
of  a  colonizing  government  in  exerting  its  power 
over  waste  land  ?  Its  ultimate  object  being  the 
greatest  progress  of  colonization,  its  immediate 
object  is,  that  there  should  exist  in  the  colony 
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those  circnmseances  which  are  best  calculated  to 
attract  capital  and  labour^  but  especially  fabour, 
from  an  old^couptry.  The  advantage  of  the  immi- 
grants, though  one  of  the  ends,  is  also  an  essen- 
tial means,  of  colonization.  For  the  greatest 
advantage  of  immigrants  to  a  colony,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  colonial  profits  of  capital,  and 
wages  of  labour,  should'  be  as  high  as  possible. 
High  profits,  then,  and  especially  hijgh  wages,  are 
the  immediate  object  of  a  coloni^dng  government 
in  exerting  its  power  over  waste  land. 

In  order  to  create  and  maintain  a  very  high 
rate  of  wages  in  the  colony,  it  is  necessary,  first, 
that  the  colonists  should  have  an  amplie  field  of 
production ;  ample,  that  h^  in  proportion  to 
capital  and  labour ;  such  an  extent  of  land  as  to 
render  unnecessary  the  cultivation  of  inferior 
soil^,  and  as  to  permit  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture;  a  fieM, 
I^rge  from  t^e  beginning,  and  continuaify  en- 
larged with  the  increase  of  capital  and  people. 
But,  in  the  second  pfece,  it  is  quite  as  necessary 
that  the  field  of  production  should  never  be  too 
large ;  should  never  be  so  large  as  to  encoui'age 
hurtful  dispersion;  as  to  promote  that  cutting 
up  of  capital  and  labour  ibto  small  fractions, 
which,  in  the  ^ater  number  of  modem  colonies, 
has  led  to  poverty  and  barbarism,  or  speedy  ruin. 
For  securing  the  first  condition  of  high  profits 
and  wages,  the  power  of  the  government  over 
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WBAt»  famd  iMSBt  be  easerted  actirelf,  in  bestow^ 
ing  upon  individnals  titles  to  the  possession  06 
land :  for  the  second  objeet,  that  power  must  be 
exerted  negativelf^r^  in  Fefnsing  titles  to  waste 
femd.  The.  action  of  the  two  exertions  of  peiwer 
together,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  an  elastic 
belt,  wbieli,  tbimgh  always  tight,  will  always  yieM 
to  preesnre  from  within. 

But  as  a  belt  which  should  press*  more  In  one 
plaee  than  in  anoither,  or  should;  be  more  tight 
at  one  time  than  at  another,  would  be  defective* 
so  would  any  system  for  granting  and  refusing 
waste  laml  be  defective,  wbieh  should  not  be 
h^h  uniform  and  lasting. 

It  is  e»y  to  grant  land,  and  easy  to  refose 
applications  for  grants :  the  difficulty  is  to  draw 
a  line  between  the  active  and  negative  ^certions 
of  power,  sa  as  to  render  the  proportion  whick 
bnd  bears  to  people,  neither  too  small  nor  too 
^reat  for  the  highest  profits  and  wages. 

Witfe  a  view,  nat  deUberatej^  cert^^inlyj^  but 
m&her  iasUaotivci,.  to  maintaining,  a  due^  prqiov- 
tioA  between  people  and  land,  three  methods  of 
proceeding  have  been  adopted  by  several  colonial 
governments :  first,  that  of  attaching  conditions 
to  grants  of  land  \  secondly,  that  of  iuiposing  a 
tax  on  the  lan4  gran^ed^  ^^  ui  casi?  the  tax  w^ 
not  paid,  seiaing  iwd  selling  tb«  kmd  for  ai*rears 
of  taxes ;  thirdly,  that  of  requiring  payment  in 
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money  for  waste  land  before  the  grant  was  made 
out. 

•  In  the  first  mode  of  proceeding,  the  grantee 
obtained  his  land  on  such  conditions,  for  example, 
as  that  of  cultivating  it,  or  that  of  paying  a  quit 
rent ;  and  in  either  case  the  grant  was  liable  to 
be  recalled  provided  the  condition  wa9  not  ob-^ 
served.  But  grants  of  land  have  scarcely  ever 
been  recalled  because  the  land  had  not  been  cul- 
tivated, or  the  quit  rent  had  not  been  paid.  Why 
such  conditions  have  nearly  always  been  a  dead 
letter  is  plain  enough :  because  the  term  *^  colti* 
vation*'  is  so  general  and  vague  that  no  tribunal 
could  decide  whether  or  not  that  coodition  had 
been  fulfilled ;  while  all  the  holders  of  land  ob- 
tained on  that  condition^  including  frequently 
the  members  of  the  only  tribunal  to  which  the 
question  could  be  submitted,  have  made  common 
cause  to  prevent  the  question  from  being  raised  :* 

« 

*  The  grauts  at  the  Swan  River  were  declared  liable  to  be 
forfeited  anless  thej  should  be  "  cuUioaied  to  the  satiafiBbction 
of  the  governor  ;*'  a  gentleman  deserving,  on  manj  accounts, 
very  great  respect;  but,  nevertheless,  a  naval  captain,  whose 
knowledge  of  '*  cultivation**  must  necessarily  be  small,  and 
who,  besides,  owns  in  the  colony,  a  hundred,  perhaps  a 
thousand,  times  as  much  land  as  it  is  possible  that  he  should 
cultivate.  Is  it  to  be  expected,  that  he  will  declare  his  own 
land  to  be  forfeited  for  want  of  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Ellice,  now  war«minister  of  England,  was  asked  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Civil  Government 
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because,  as  to  quit  rents,  all  who  obtained  land 
on  condition  of  paying  them,  including  the  favo* 
rites  of  governments,  and  frequently  the  officers 
of  govemirient  themselves,  have  made  common 
cause  to  prevent  the  recal  of  giunts  for  non-pay- 
meiit  of  quit  rent.  Thus,  while  such  conditions 
were  sure  to  be  neglected,  the  certainty  of  being 
able  to  disregard  them  led  so  many  people  to 
acquire  more  property  than  they  could  possibly 
use,  that  the  grantees  would  not  have  been  able, 
supposing  them  willing,  to  have  observed  the 
conditi<His ;  would  not  have  been  able  to  culti- 
vate so  much  more  land  than  there  were  labour* 
ers  to  employ,  or  to  have  paid  quit  i*ent  for  so 

much   land   which   yielded  nothing.     Judging 

• 

of  Canada^  whether  escheats  of  hind  had  taken  pUure  under 
the  6th  of  George  IV ,  which  empowered  the  government  to 
seize  and  sell  lands,  as  to  which  certain  conditions  had  not 
been  performed.  He  answered^  "  None,  that  I  am  aware  of.*' 
But  then«  he  had  just  before .  informed  the  committee,  that, 
'*  grants  had  been  most  inconsiderately  and  wantonly  made,  in 
large  masses,  to  people  connected  with  government,  to  the 
gr^  detriment  of  the  comitry  and  the  great  nuisance  of  the 
inhabitanta  around  $**  that  land  had  been  so  granted  "  in  large 
masses,  since  it  was  the  fashion  for  every  counciUor  or  officer 
connected  with  the  Government,  to  get  a  grant  of  from  5,000  to 
^0,000  acres ;"  that  many  of  "  those  grantees  were  absentees  ; 
&nd  some  governors  of  the  colony."  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
EUice  before  this  committee,  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  disposal  of  waste  land,  is  full  of  instruction 
for  colonizing  governments. 


IS4  m  AWB  OK  QOLomtaM/tmrn. 

ftM«  tiuBte  cttmiw  Mi4  fM«»  v^ry  iMQjr-  m«ffe  inn 
¥riucb  cMiqditipna  baive  been  aUaished  to  gmoto 
viihout  an  Ui»mft.  to  enferoe  then,  it  aemM 
impossible  tot  deviaer  ojajp  after  cottdition,  m  tbi^ 
BfUBura  of  at  psontse,  wbiob  would  huider  pe^lA 
femn  takiog  Bomre!  land  tbanr  they  ougbt  ta  taksr) 
wbieh  would  render  the  belt  always  tigbt,.  wbUa 
always  sufficiently  slastic. 

SeoMsdlyi^  Thougfa  by  im  posing  a.  tax  on  granted 
land  wbkh-  lemains  in  a  desert  8tate>  and  sailing 
die  l»id  foo  amaas  sifi  taocos^  aonie  efaeak.  nMuM 
bo  pot  to  tbsi  siaif)propriationi  al  new  laad,  slaU 
tbis  ptan  u*  open  to  tbe  same)  okr|ectsiw  aa  tAia 
one  }nst  examined  :>  tlw  exacutfton  of  the  plwk 
would  be  diffiooAt  ov  laxt.  to<  iaqpossiMs :  \%  la 
but  another  mode  o£attaching  to  grants  the  after 

OKBiditioo  i^i  Quhh^dHi^n  Ift  same.  q£  the  U4He4i 
States^  tmly^  thilt  pkaaij  baa  been  saei^essfiiUy  pu«^ 
sued  with  respect  to  deserts  of  prlfnte  property, 
which  had  become  private  property  before  the 
plan  of  taxing  and  seizing  was  ado]^ted.  But 
wby  W9^  %his,  pl^n  devised  I  Not  to  prevent,  hut 
to.  cure^  tbe  evils  of  deserka  intorposed  anwagst 
the  settlers.  Act  upon  tbis<  plan  with  respect  to 
alt  desert  land  now  private  property,  still  what  h 
to  be  done  with  the  land  so  seized,  or  recovered, 
by  tbe  government  ?  Is  it  to  be  granted  again  in 
Siueb  9,  way  ast  (o^  qall  U>r  a  second  si^izure  and  a 
third  giraal  cf  rile,  sane  lots  of  land }  This  plan 
may  be  good  for  the  cure  of  an  evil,  but  {5,  plainly 
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quite  instifllcient  to  prevent  tlie  evil.  It  has 
been  snccessfnl,  as  a  cure,  in  some  of  tbe  United 
States,  only  because,  since  the  evil  arose  which  it 
was  intended  to  cure,  another  plan  had  been 
adopted  to  prevent  the  evil  as  to  all  new  grants. 

But,  thirdly,  it  is  obvious  that  a  government 
may  put  any  degree  of  restraint  on  the  acquisi^ 
tion  of  waste  land,  by  means  of  conditions  to  be 
performed  before  the  grant    is   bestowed ;  by 
making  the  grant  itself  conditional  on   some 
previous  act  by  the  grantee.    Of  this  nature  was 
a  part  of  the  plan  for  granting  land  at  the  Swan 
River ;  that  part  by  which  he,  who  had  paid  for 
the  conveyance  of  labourers  to  the  colony,  was 
entitled  to  waste  land  in  proportion  to  his  outlay. 
Not  less  strictly  of  this  nature,  though  somewhat 
more  obviously,  is  the  plan  now  pursued  by  the 
United  States ;   that  of  requiring  payment   in 
money  for  new  grants.    This  appears  to  be  the 
most  sure  and  most  simple  way  to  prevent  the 
improper  acquisition  of  waste  land.    Fbr,  thouglk 
many  expedients  might  be  suggested  for  rendering 
the  grant  conditional  on  the  performance  of  some 
act  by  the  grantee,  such  as  withholding  the*  title 
until  the  land  was  cultivated,  stilt  in  all  of  these 
ways  of  proceeding  much  room  would  be  left  fbr 
fevour,  for  disputes  and  evasion,  as  well  as  fbr 
miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  grantee;  not  to 
mention  that,  if  time  were  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  condition  of  title,  all  new  land 
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must  pass  through  a  state  of  uncertiunty  as  to 
its  ownership  ;  being  used  in  some  way  by  indi- 
viduals with  a  view  to  gaining  a  title,  and  yet  not 
the  property  of  individuals,  but  liable  to  be  re- 
sumed by  the  government  in  case  the  condition 
of  a  title  were  not  thoroughly  performed.  The 
great  merit  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  United 
States  consists  in  its  simplicity,  and  the  certainty 
of  its  operation. 

Still,  the  object  of  the  government,  or  rather  of 
the  community,  would  be  missed,,  if  the  payment 
required  for  waste  land  were  not  so  high  as  to 
deter  individuals  from  taking  more  land  than, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  society,  they  ought 
to  take.  If  the  price  were  so  low  that  great 
tracts  should  be  attainable  by  paying  a  trifle  of 
money,  individuals,  speculating  vaguely  on  some 
distant  benefit  to  arise  from  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, would  acquire  great  tracts  without  being 
willing,  or  even  able,  to  use  them ;  would  inter- 
pose great  deserts  amongst  the  settlers;  would 
produce  an  extreme  degree  of  dispersion,  reducing 
the  power  of  capital  and  labour  to  the  minimum, 
and  rendering  out  of  the  case  both  high  profits 
and  high  wages.  Thus,  at  the  Swan  River, 
though  some  grantees  paid  money  for  their  land, 
when  they  paid  for  the  passage  of  emigrant  la- 
bourers, still  as  the  rate  of  payment  was  two 
hundred  acres  for  each  labourer,  or  1^.  6d.  per 
acre,  they  were  not  prevented  from  taking  a  great 
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deal  more  land  than  they  could  ase.    In  this 
case,   the  object  of  reqainog  money  for  land 
would  not  have  been  attained,  even  if  the  system 
had  been .  uniform  ;  if  none  had  beai  allowed  to 
acquire  land  save  by  paying  money  for  it.    So, 
in  the  United  States,  where,  for  want  of  com- 
binable  free-labonr,  slavery  is^  one  may  say,  a 
necessity ;  where  restrictions  on  foreign  trade 
and  bounties  on  home  manufactures,  are,  not  in 
opposition  to,  but  in  strict  agi-eement  with,  the 
first  principles  of  political  economy,  being,  after 
slavery,  the  chief  means  by  which  the  people  are 
kept  together,  and  induced  to  keep  each  other ; 
where,  notwithstanding  these  expedients  for  pro- 
moting combination  of  power,  it  is  a  general 
practice  to  exhaust  the  fertility  of  land^  trusting 
to  nature  for  nearly  all,  and  to  skill  for  hardly 
anything ;  where,  though  not  half  of  the  appro- 
priated land  be  cultivated,  the  people  are  moving 
on,  leaving  great  gaps  of  desert  behind  them^  in 
search  of  more  land  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way;  there,  it  seems,  evident,  the  price  put  upon 
waste  land  is  too  low  for  the  object  in  view.  And 
this  conclusion  is  supported  by  particular  facts. 
In  the  newest  settlements,  universally,  we  find 
miich  land,  which  is  become  private  property 
without  being  used  in  any  way;  not  even  cleared 
of  the  forest ;  taken  '•  out  of  the  control  of  the 
public,  and  yet  of  no  service  to  any  individual ; 
while  all  such  land  interposes  so  much  desert,  or 
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SO  many  dasertB,  amongst  the  settlens,  moreaBia|f 
tbe  distance  by  which  they  are  separalled,  nterfer- 
rag  wkh  the  oonstraetion  xjf  roads,  and  operating 
«  a  «heck  to  soeial  intercoorse,  to  conoert^  to 
exchange,  and  to  tlie  akilftd  use  of  capital  and 
lalKMir. 

On  the  other  band,  it  is  equaUy  plain  that  too 
high  a  |»rice  wight  be  required  fm  waste  knd. 
If  it  be  for  the  good  of  aU  that  no  waste  laad 
sbould  be  granted  mthout  being  used  benefit 
oially,  it  is  equally  for  the  good  of  all  that  w&ae 
flhoafcl  be  withhdd  from  individnals  able  and 
willing  to  use  4t  in  the  best  way.  Is  ordor  to 
«Bake  the  belt  elastic  as  well  as  tight,  in  order 
that  the  field  of  production  should  increase  gn- 
dually  along  with  the  increase  of  capital  and 
labMr,  it  wdnUI  be  necdssary  to  require  foriuew 
land  a  price  niot  more  thoa  saffi(»ent  to  prevent 
tlie  knpnopei'  acquisition  of  land ;  it  would  be 
ueoessary  to  make  the  price  so  low,  that  the  ao- 
iqmsition  and  »use  of  new  land  should  »be  one  «f 
fbbe  imost  pffodtieti  ve  employoMits  of  oapitaL  To 
midce  the  price  60  higih,  that  the  acqaiaitlcm  «nd 
use  of  rnew  land  iftionld  not  be  one  of  the  most 
prtoduotive  employmeots  of  oapital,  wontd  be 
oqual  to  a  decree  that  no  more  land  abouid  be 
need  in  uny  way;  would  eneenpass  the  «ettlod 
fMirtis  of  the  colony,  not  with  an  dastiie  ibelty  but 
wi4th  ^^  ia  vifall  >of  brass  ;**  would,  as  ooon  as  oapital 
and  labour  ihod  reached  »aa  excessive  tpropiMrtion 
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to  kmd,  ^oanse  krvr  pit>fits  and  law  trages  $  wo«ild 
prArent  tbe-imlnigTatioii  of  people;  irould  inevlt* 
ably  defeat  the  objects  of  colonization ;  just  as  if 
tSi  the  lan^  of  a  colony  were  granted  Isnddenly  to 
a  few  persons  neither  able  nor  willing  to  use  it, 
hot  willing  and  able  to  prevent  others  from  usii^ 
ii.  The  gotden  oiefto,  a  term  often  nusapplied  to 
80016  degree  between  right  abd  very  ^wr^img^ 
really  isTgnifies  Ae  rigirt  degree  and  hothfng  etset 
for  this  case,  in  which  contrary  powers  are  to  be 
exerted,  the  power  of  granting  and  the  power  of 
withholding,  the  golden  mean  is  all  in  alL  Some 
^eoHirks  wiH  he  offeved  fiires^Mtly  on  the  class  of 
foctn^  #bie4i  a  coioni^ing  pedpte  wMiid  tAe  >n 
their  gdide  for  ascerCaitAng  the  best  price  of  new 
land. 

Maaawhiie,  we  have  to  dispose  of  two  questions 
hardlyiws  important  tiban  the  vQuestion  of  price. 

flm,  swppeetiig  the  test  price  nsflertaisttl^  ^t 
^malSKAiA  operatiovi  ^  it  iiiigfit  te  t^dced,  imy, 
altogether  pre  vented 'iti  two  fliflbrent  ways ;  either 
by  opposing  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  land 
at  that  price,  or  by  granting  land  on  other  terras. 
Tboa,  la  New  South  Walesi^  where  the  Sag^isb 
goveriMttent  haabeen  pet^oaded  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  belling  new  hcnd  iolstead  of  giving  it  away,* 

*  SvexsimieMdy,  1829,  the  Colonial  I>epavtment  in  Xiondon 
has  been  urged^  in  vacious  ivay^  to  adopt  the  Anerican 
plan  of  aeUiag  waste  land«  inatead  of  jobbing  it  according  to 
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the  governor's  caprice  still  determines  where** 
abouts    land    shall    be   surveyed  and  granted. 

the  English  plan.      For  a  long  while,  this  suggestion  was 
either  fiercely  opposed  or  treated  with  ridicule,  by  persons 
connected  with  the  colonial  office,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton  and  Mr.  Hay,  one  of  them  lately,  and  the  other  still. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.    This  suggestion, 
having  been  pressed  upon  the  gOTemment  by  a  society  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  promoting  systematic  colonization, 
Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  jealous,  it  would  seem,  of  any  inter- 
ference with  a  subject,  part  of  which  had  employed  his  thoughts 
for  some  years,  became  a  member  of  the  society,  and  then 
broke  it  up  by  getting  into  the  chair  at  a  public  meeting,  and 
zealously  condemning  the  objects  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
professed  to  unite  himself.    But,  at  the  same  time,  he  greatly 
promoted  the  objects  of  the  society  by  attacking  their  views, 
and  thus  causing  those  views  to  be  examined.    As  an  example 
of  the  assistance  which  he  thus  gave  to  the  dispersed  members 
of  the  society^  I  may  mention^  that  he  persuaded  Colonel  Torrens 
to  join  him  in  conducting  a  written  controversy  with  two  of 
those  gentlemen,  and  that,  in  the  end.  Colonel  Torrens  became 
one  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  measure  to  which  he  had 
objected  when  it  was  first  submitted  to  him.    Not  the  least 
impression,  however,  was  made  upon  the  government  while 
the'  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration  lasted.    But,  soon 
after  the  change  of  ministry  which  followed  the  three  days 
of  Paris,  soon  after  Lord  Howick   succeeded  Mr.  Horace 
Twiss  as  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the  measure  sug* 
gested  by  the  Colamzatum  Sodeiy  was.  In  part,  adopted  by  the 
government.    Defective  as  is  that  part  of  a  measure  ;  defective 
because  incomplete  5  still  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to 
the  colonies.    Whatever  the  people  of  Canada  and  of  the 
English  settlements  in  Australia  may  gain  by  the  check  whidi 
has  thus  been  put  upon  official  jobbing  in  the  disposal  of  waste 
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Though  any  one  may  wait  upon  the  governor  with 
the  new  regulations  in  his  hand,  saying, — ^I  want 


land,  they  owe,  not  very  remotely,  to  the  workmen  of  Paris  or 
M.  de  Polignae.  For  this  great  improvement  they  are  more  iixK 
mediately  obliged  to  Lord  Howick )  to  the  leading  members  of 
the  Colonization  Society,  Mr.  John  Sterling,  Mr.  Hutt  now  M.P. 
for  Hull,  and  Mr.  Charles  Tennant>  then  M.  P.  for  St.  Alban*8 ; 
and,  more  especially  to  Mr.  Robert  Oouger,  the  secretary  of 
the  society,  whose  efforts  to  procure  the  adoption  of  its  whole 
plan  have  been  unceasing  for  several  years.  The  saccessful 
issue  of  Mr.  Gouger*s  long  contest  with  the  judgements  of 
igpiorance,  the  insults  of  pride  and  the  delays  of  idleness,  should 
be  a  lesson  of  encouragement  to  the  advocates  of  useful  projects. 
Here  follows  the  most  correct  list  that  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  of  the  members  of  the  Colomzation  Society, 


Woronzow  Greig,  Esq. 

W.  S.  O'Brien,  Esq.  M.  P. 

R,  H.  Innes,  Esq. 

John  Hutt,  Esq. 

L  H.  Iliomas,  Esq. 

L  W.  Buckle,  Esq. 

John  Sterling,  Esq. 

Edward  King,  Esq. 

Robert  Scott,  Esq.  (of  New 

SoulSi  Wales) 
Howard  Elphinstone,  Esq. 
SamL  Humphreys,  Esq. 
Charles  Bnller,  Esq. 
C.  Holte  Bmcebridge,  Esq. 
John  Young,  Esq. 
£•  Barnard,  Esq. 
Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  BartJd.P. 
John  Gibson,  Esq. 
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Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart. 
Clayton  Brown,  Esq. 
T.  Kavanagh^  Esq.  M.  P. 
James  Talbot,  Esq. 
Charles  Tennant,  Esq. 
Lucius  0*Brien,  Esq.  M.  P. 
John  Mill,  Esq. 
G.  S.  Tucker,  Esq. 
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SO  many  acres  in  such  a  spot :  take  my  money, — 
the  governor  may  reply,  No ;  that  spot  is  reserved: 

Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Erskine  Humphreys,  Esq. 

Hyde  Villiers,  Esq.  T.  Potter  Macqueen,  Esq.  M.P. 

John  Buckle,  Esq.  Colonel  Talbot,  M.  P. 

Hon.  Secretary,  Robert  Gouger,  Esq. 

The  views  of  the  Society  were  first  published  in  a  snpple- 
ment  to  the  Spectator  newspaper*  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  A  Statement  of  the  Princ^fda  and  OijecU  of  a 
proposed  National  Society  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  pauper'- 
ism  hy  means  of  Systematic  Colonization,  Ridgway,  ,1830.  Those 
views  have  been  further  explained  in  the  following  publica- 
tions. 

Sketch  of  a  proposal  for  colonizing  Australasia ;  printed  and 
circulated,  but  not  sold,  in  1829. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Murray  on  Syste* 
matic  Colonization,  by  "Charles  Tennant,  Esq,  M.  P, — Ridgway, 
1830.  This  pamphlet  contains  a  Report  of  the  Society,  and  a 
Controversy  between  Mr.  Hutt  and  Mr.  Sterling,  on  one  side,  and 
Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  and  Col.  Torrens,  on  the  other. 

Letters  forming  part  of  a  Correspondence  with  Nassau  fVilUam 
Senior,  Esq.,  concerning  Systetnatic  Colonization,  8(C,  by  Charles 
Tennant,  Esq.  M,  P.     Ridgway,  1831. 

A  Letter  from  Sydney,  the  principal  town  of  Australasia,  edited 
by  Robert  Gouger,  Joseph  Cross,  Holborn,  1829.  Reprinted 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle  newspaper. 

Eleven  Letters  in  the  Spectator  newspaper,  signed  P.  1830  and 
1831. 

A  Lecture  on  Colonization  delivered  before  the  Literary  Associa- 
tion,  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  December  B,  \8Sl  :  by  R.  Domes 
Hanson^  Esq,    Ridgway  and  Sons.  1832. 

Proposal  to  His  Majesty* s  Government  for  founding  a  colony  on 
the  South  Coast  of  Australia.  Printed  and  circulated,  but  not 
sold,  in  1831. 
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you  must  chuse  elsewhere.  Nay,  uatil  the  go- 
vernor have  declared  a  spot  open  for  settlement, 
until  it  please  him  to  offer  land  for  sale,  no  one 
can  now  obtain  new  land  any  where  on  any 
terms.  Here,  then,  is  the  restriction  of  price, 
without  liberty  subject  to  that  restriction.  If  the 
price  fixed  on  land  had  been  the  right  one,  suf- 
(cient,  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  restraint,  all 
further  restraint  eould  not  but  have  been  hurtful ; 
could  not  but  have  interfered  with  the  due  opera- 
tion of  the  proper  price.  From  this  example  we 
may  gather,  what  indeed  no  fact  was  required  to 
establish,  so  obvious  is  the  conclusion ;  that,  along 
witb  the  best  price  for  waste  land,  there  ought  to 
be  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  appropriation  at 
that  price.  This  is  secured  in  the  United  States 
by  very  simple  regulations. 

But  this  secured,  what  if  there  should  be  ex- 
ceptions to  the  system  ?  what  if  some  portions  of 
new  land  should  be  granted  on  some  other  con- 
dition than  purchase,  or  for  less  money  than  the 
general  price,  or  for  nothing  ?  The  result  is  plain : 

Plan  of  a  Company  to  be  atahUshed  for  founding  a  colony  in 
Southern  Australia.    Ridgway  and  Sons.  1831. 

Article  in  the  Literary  Gazette.  1831. 

Emigration  and  Colonization.  A  speech  delivered  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  National  Colonization  Society  in  June,  ISSO,  by 
miliam  Hutt,  Esq.  M.  P.     Wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  1832. 

Emigration  for  the  Relief  of  Parishes,  practically  considered,  by 
Robert  Gouger.  Ridgway  and  Sons^  Piccadilly ;  and  Effingham 
Wilson,  Royal  Exchange.  1833. 
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the  object  sought  by  the  best  price  would  be  de* 
feated  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  exceptional 
grants.  If  land  were  given,  as  in  the  United 
States,  to  schools  and  colleges,  deserts  would  still 
be  interposed  amongst  the  settlers ;  and  either 
this  would  happen,  or  waste  land  would  be  sold 
for  less  than  the  price  generally  required  by  go- 
vernment, if  new  land  were  given  for  nothing  by 
way  of  reward  for  public  services.  Every  special 
grant,  besides^  made  for  nothing  or  for  less  than 
the  general  price,  would  be  an  act  of  great  in- 
justice towards  those  who  had  paid  the  general 
price:  unless,  indeed^  the  government  should 
proclaim,  before  taking  money  from  any  one,  that 
it  intended  to  grant  land  for  nothing  in  special 
cases.  Such  a  declaration,  however^  by  the  go- 
vernment, though  it  would  be  a  fair  warning  to 
individuals,  and  would  thus  prevent  any  injus- 
tice, could  not  but  greatly  interfere  with  the  sale 
of  land  at  the  best  price;  for  it  would  amount 
to  saying,  Beware,  land  buyers,  of  paying  to  us, 
the  government,  more  than  will  suffice  to  buy 
land  from  individuals  on  whom  we  mean  to  bestow 
grants  for  nothing.  Whereas,  if  the  plan  of  selling 
at  a  fixed  price  were  the  only  one,  if  the  system 
were  uniform,  the  due  operation  of  the  best  price 
would  be  perfectly  secured  ;  no  deserts  would  be 

■ 

interposed  amongst  the  settlers ;  no  one  would  sell 
land  for  less  than  the  government  price ;  every 
buyer  would  make  his  calculations  accordingly ; 
and  no  one  would  suffer  the  least  injustice. 
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Still,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  all  these 
reasons  in  favour  of  an  uniform  system,  a  colot* 
nial  government  would  always  be  strongly  tempted 
to  make  exceptional  grants ;  a  bad  colonial  got* 
vernraent,  by  the  wish  to  favour  individuals,  by 
all  the  motives  which  any  where  lead  to  govern^ 
ment  jobs  ;  a  good  colonial  government,  by  find-i^ 
ing  this  the  easiest  way  to  reward  public  services 
and  to  provide  for  public  education.  In  both 
cases,  the  temptation  to  go  wrong  would  become 
very  powerful  indeed  after  the  plan  of  selling  bad 
J>een  acted  on  for  some  time ;  after  it  had  given 
to  waste  land  outside  of  the  settled  districts,  or 
still  within  them,  a  greater  value  than  waste  land 
ever  possessed  before.  Suppose  the  people  so  far 
kept  together,  so  far  in  a  condition  to  help  each 
other,  that  their  industry  was  more  productive 
tlian  colonial  industry  has  ever  been  ;  in  that 
ease,  all  their  land  would  be  subject  to  some  of 
those  advantages,  over  and  above  superior  natural 
fertility,  for  which  rent  is  paid  ;  and  all  the  land 
adjoining  the  settled  districts  would  be  in  a  state 
to  become  very  soon,  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  people,  subject  to  the  higher  degrees  of  com- 
petition. Presents,  therefore,  of  new  land  would 
now  be  worth  more  than  such  presents  have  ever 
been  worth:  the  temptation  to  make  such  pre* 
sents  would  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
greater  value;  while  that  greater  value  of  the 
thing  desired  would  whet  the  ingenuity  of  pari«- 
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sites  and  jobbers,  in  devising  new  pretexts  for  an 
improper  use  of  the  power  of  government.  In  the 
case  of  a  good  colonial  government,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  government  strictly  representing  all  the 
colonists,  the  temptation  to  go  wrong  woald 
become  stronger  with  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
new  land :  it  would  be  more  easy. than  it  ever 
has  been  to  reward  public  services  aad  provide 
for  pablic  educaticm  by  means  of  gifts  of  new 
land.  And  why  not,  some  would  ask,  do  in  toe 
easiest  way  that  which  ought  to  be  d<me  ?  The 
question  may  be  answered  by  another.  Since 
the.  easiest  way  to  prevent  a  criminal  from  com- 
mitting more  crimes  is  to  hang  him,  why  not 
hang  all  criminals  ?  why  not  do  in  the  easiest 
way  that  which  ought  to  be  done }  Because  more 
barm  would  come  to  society  by  making  the  law 
hateful,  than  would  be  prevented  by  preventing 
criminals  from  committing  more  crimes ;  because 
that  very  easy  mode  of  hindering  some  from 
committing  crimes  would  encourage  others  to 
commit  crimes,  by  rendering  conviction  or  even 
detectio^  impossible  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred*  Just  so,  in  colonization,  by  provi- 
ding for  so  great  a  good  as  public  education  in 
the  easiest  way,  that  is,  by  exceptional  grants  of 
land,  more  harm  than  good  would  be  done  to 
society.  But  if,  as  may  easily  happen,  this  should 
be  denied  by  those,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
evils  resulting  to  colonies  from  a  profuse  exer* 
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cise  by  the  govern  meat  of  its  poller  over  waste 
land,  I  would  remind  these,  that  the  cboi<ie  does 
not  lie  between  knowledge  and  ignorance,  but 
between  two  modes  of  securing  education:  just 
as,  in  jurisprudence,  the  choice  is,  not  between 
the  prevention  and  non- prevention  of  crimes  by 
persons  already  criminal,  but  between  two  modes 
of  prevention,  the  easiest  mode,  hanging,  and  a 
troublesome  mode,  the  reformation  or  confine* 
ment  of  the  criminals.  '  If  all  the  waste  land, 
without  exception,  were  sold  at  the  right  price, 
then  might  public  education  be  provided  for  out 
of  the  money  paid  for  land  ;  or,  the  people  being 
richer,  because  kept  more  together,  by  means  of 
contributions  from  the  public  in  the  shape  of 
taxes.  A  moderate  land  tax,  for  example,  would 
take  from  each  proprietor  of  land  less  than  would 
be  bestowed  upon  him  by  an  uniform  system  of 
selling  new  land  at  the  best  price.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  great  good  of  public  education  were 
sought  by  means  of  exceptional  grants,  a  door 
would  be  left  open  for  other  exceptions.  Those, 
for  example,  who  think  a  political  church  very 
good,  would  demand  exceptional  grants  for  that 
purpose;  if  real  public  services  were  rewarded 
by  exceptional  gi-ants,  such  grants  might  be  made 
for  pretended  public  services.  Once  allow,  by 
admitting  a  single  exception,  that  the  facility  of 
doing  good  in  this  way  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
taking  this  way  to  do  good,  and  pi'etexts  would 
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never  be  wanting  for  doing  harm  in  so  easy  a 
way ;  barm  of  two  sorts,  that  which  m^ht  arise 
from  giving  land  for  improper  purposes,  and  that 
which  mMt  arise  from  counteracting  the  desired 
effbct  of  requiring  the  proper  price  for  every 
addition  of  territory. 

The  impoitance  of  complete  uniformity  in  any 
system  for  treating  the  chief  element  of  coloniza- 
tion is  so  great,  that  I  am  tempted,  at  the  risk  of 
tiring  the  reader,  to  illustrate  my  view  of  the 
subject  by  a  supposed  case,  which  will  be  readily 
understood,  even  by  those  who  have  never  wit- 
nessed the  mischievous  efiects  on  a  colony  of 
iri-egularity  in  granting  and  withholding  new 
land. 

Suppose  that  the  English  government  had 
found  a  mass  of  pure  gold  in  Middlesex,  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  weighing  some 
thousands  of  millions  of  pounds;  and  farther, 
that  it  was  an  object  of  great  moment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  keep  up  the  present  value  of 
gold,  neither  more  nor  less.  In  that  case,  how 
would  the  government,  supposing  it  bent  on  the 
advantage  of  the  people,  use  its  power  over  this 
rich  mine  ?  Here  would  be  a  very  easy  way  of 
paying  off  the  national  debt ;  but  if  this  were 
done  in  this  way,  more  evil  would  come  to  the 
people  than  if  their  debt  bad  been  doubled.  Sup- 
posing, as  we  do,  that  the  object  was  to  preserve 
the  actual  value  of  gold,  then  would  the  govern- 
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ment  supply  the  people  with  enough  gold  to  make 
up  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  currency,  and  to 
maintain,  if  the  people  and  their  money  transac- 
tions were  increasing,  the  actual  juroportion  be- 
tween the  demand  and  supply  of  gold.  But  in 
order  to  issue  gold  enough,  without  issuing  too 
much,  some  rule  must  be  adopted.  Supposing 
a  good  rule  adopted,  would  it  ever,  in  any  case 
be  departed  from  ?  Clearly  not ;  because  a  gene- 
ral plan  with  exceptions  would  be,  not  a  rule, 
but  several  plans  working  at  the  same  time,  and 
perhaps  in  opposite  directions.  The  rule,  to  be 
worth  any  thing  for  its  object,  must  be  com- 
plete :  that  is,  whatever  the  mode  of  issuing  gold 
adopted  by  way  of  rule,  it  must  be  strictly  ob- 
served, or  it  would  be  no  rule  at  all.  In  such  a 
a  case,  there  would  not  be  wanting  people  to  ask 
for  gold,  as  a  reward  for  public  services,  real  or 
pretended,  as  a  support  for  religion,  as  a  fund  for 
charity  or  for  public  education.  Our  object,  each 
set  of  applicants  would  say,  is  so  very,  very  im- 
portant, and  the  facility  of  accomplishing  it  in 
this  way  is  so  very,  very  great,  that  we  are  ^iti- 
tled  to  an  exception  from  the  general  rule.  But 
to  all  of  these  applicants  a  good  government 
would  answer:  obtain  gold  according  to  the 
rule ;  in  no  other  way  will  we  issue  a  single 
ounce,  seeing  that  our  first  duty  in  this  matter  is 
to  maintain  the  value  of  money  by  strictly  ob- 
serving the   rule.     But  now  suppose  this  case 
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with  a  careless  or  corrupt  government.  Here^  if 
any  rule  were  adopted  in  appearance;  the  except 
tions  would  be  so  many  as  to  make  the  rule  a  nul- 
lity. If  the  members  of  this  careless  or  corrupt 
government  had  sense  enough  to  perceive,  that 
extreme  profusion  in  the  issue  of  gold  must  soon 
render  the  mine  worthless,  they  would,  for  their 
own  sake,  issue  gold  with  some  caution,  but  still 
with  shameful  injustice,  favouring  some  at  the 
expense  of  others,  granting  at  one  time  and  re* 
fusing  at  another,  causing  violent  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  money,  and  in  time  ruining  every 
one  of  their  richer  subjects,  one  after  the  other. 
If  the  government  were  very  ignoi-ant  as  well  as 
careless  and  corrupt,  it  would  be  tempted,  by  the 
facility  of  doing  favours  and  complying  with 
urgent  requests,  to  issue  so  much  gold,  that  the 
mine  would  soon  be  worth  nothing,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  mischief.  Colonizing 
governments,  being,  nearly  all  of  them,  careless 
and  corrupt,  have,  most  of  them,  bad  sense 
enough  to  perceive,  that  there  was  a  degree  of  pro- 
fusion in  granting  waste  land  which  would  render 
worthless  their  power  over  this  element  of  wealth. 
Not  so  the  government  which  founded  the  Swan 
River  colony.  There  the  profusion  has  been  so 
great  that  waste  land  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
accepting  it  :^  the  rich  mine  of  gold  is  worth 

*  Last  year,  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  picked  land  near 
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nothing.  But,  allowing  for  some  caution  in 
colonial  jg^overninents,  the  evils  which  it  is  in 
their  power  to  inflict  on  their  subjects,  by  the 
capricious  exercise  of  their  power  over  waste 
land,  are  greater  than  those  which  would  be  in- 
flicted on  the  English  by  a  very  ignorant  govern- 
ment, having  power  over  an  immense  quantity  of 
gold.  It  is  the  very  caution  of  those  colonizing 
governments,  for  their  own  ends,  which  preserves 
their  power  to  do  mischief.  How  much  mischief 
they  have  done,  and  may  yet  do,  by  retaining 
power  over  waste  land,  and  exerting  that  power 
capriciously,  may  be  conceived,  even  by  the  inhar 
bitant  of  an  old  country,  who  will  reflect  on  this 
supposed  case  of  a  very  rich  gold  mine  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  careless  and  corrupt  government,  and 
who  will  further  bear  in  mind  how  much  the 
value  of  land,  of  capital,  and  of  labour,  depends 
upon  the  proportion  between  land  and  people. 

The  last  condition  of  a  good  rule  for  the  dis- 
posal of  waste  land  is  permanency.  One  rule  at 
one  time,  and  another  rule  at  another  time,  would 
be  nearly  as  bad  as  no  rule  at  all.  The  Swan 
River  settlement,  has  not  existed  five  years ;  but 
already  three   quite  different   plans  have  been 

the  Swao  River  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  rale  of  less  than  a 
farthing  per  acre ;  but  no  buyer  could  be  found.  At  the  same 
time,  waste  land  was  sold  by  the  government  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  at  prices  varying  from  five  to 
twenty  shillings  per  acre. 
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adopted  in  that  colony  for  the  disposal  of  new 
land.    In  the  description  of  the  first  pian  issued 
by  the  English  government,  it  was  stated,  in  so 
many  words,  that  another  plan,  which  was  not 
described,  would  be  adopted  in  a  year  or  two : 
another  plan  was  adopted  within  less  tha!n  two 
years  after  the  first  expedition  sailed ;  and  then, 
with  the  change  of  ministry  in  England,  came  a 
third  plan ;  all  within  three  years.    The  first  and 
the  last  plan  were  as  difierent  as  possible.     Ac- 
cording to  the  first  plan,  any  one  might  obtain 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  land  for  nothing ;  ac- 
cording to  the  last,  no  one  could  obtain  new  land 
except  by  paying  five  shillings,  at  least,  per  acre. 
Until  18S1>  grants  were  obtainable  for  nothing 
in  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  New  South  Wales  and 
Canada :  this  year,  no  land  will  be  granted  ex- 
cept to  purchasers :  next  year,  the'  plan  of  gra- 
tuitous grants  may  be  revived.    The  last  change 
of  system  in  the  English  colonies,  was  brought 
about,  not  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  but  sim^ 
ply  by, means  of  letters  from  the  English  colonial 
minister  to  the   colonial    governors,  saying  in 
effect :  This  is  the  way  in  which  you  will  dispose 
of  waste  land,  until  I  change  my  mind,  or  yon 
hear  from  my  successor.     Here,  says  an  anony- 
mous paper  issued  from  Downing-street  on  the 
Ist  of  March  18«31 ;  here  is  ^^  a  summary  of  the 
rules  which  it  has  been  thought^  to  substitute 
for  those  dated  the  20th  of  July  1830."    Here, 
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says  another  anonymous  publication  from  Down- 
ing-sti-eet,  dated  January  20,  1831,  is  *^a  sum- 
mary of  the  rules  which  it  has  been  thought  Jit  to 
lay  down  for  regulating  the  sales  of  land  in  New 
SSouth  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land.*'  Who 
thought  fit  ?  thought  fit  to  make  such  very  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  political  economy  of  these 
colonies  ?  The  English  colonial  minister :  but  his 
successor  may  think  Jit  to  change  back  again  to 
the  old  plan^  or  to  adopt  some  entirely  new  plan; 
and  whatever  an  ignorant,  lazy,  EInglish  lord 
shall  please  to  call  ^'  a  summary  of  rules,"  to  that 
must  the  colonists  submit  without  appeal.  Allow 
that  the  last  change  is  good  for  the  colonists; 
that  the  plan  now  followed  is  far  better  than  the 
irregular  and  corrupt  practices  for  which  it  has 
been  substituted ;  still,  what  security  have  the 
buyers  of  land,  according  to  the  new  plan,  againM 
being  cheated  of  their  purchase  money  by  the 
revival  of  old  practices  ?  The  new  plan  is  hateful 
to  the  colonial  governments,  from  whom  it  takes 
their  most  valuable  privilege ;  the  privilege  of 
jobbing  in  the  disposal  of  waste  land.  It  is  hate- 
ful likewise,  to  those  in  England,  who  belong  to 
what  has  been  called  ^^  the  red  tape  school  of 
politics,**  or  "  the  Peel  and  Dawson  wew.***  At 
present,  the  home  minister  might  give  his  cousin 

*  See  that  clever  organ  of  tbe  political  church  and  of  the 
tory  party  in  England,  the  iStoidard  newspaper. 
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a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  colonial  miaister, 
without  getting  for  that  cousin  500,000  acres  of 
waste  land.  The  new  plan,  which  was  suggested 
to  the  government  by  a  society  in  Liondon,  came 
upon  the^olonial  governments  by  surprise.  Had 
they  been  consulted  about  it,  they  would  proba- 
bly, assisted  by  a  strong  party  in  the  colonial 
office  at  home,  have  induced  lord  Goderich  to 
abstain  from  writing  those  letters  by  which  the  new 
plan  has  been  set  on  foot  As  it  is,  humannature 
will  be  at  fault,  if  they  do  not  exert  themselves 
to  get  the  old  practices  revived;  and  they  will 
be  zealously  backed  by  cunning  allies  in  Down- 
ing-street.  The  successor  of  lord  Goderich,  a 
traveller  in  America,  is  not  likely  to  revive  the 
old  English  jobbing  plan  or  practices;  but  he 
may,  if  it  please  him,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen ;  as 
.may  his  successor.  Whatever  dependence,  then, 
the  colonists  may  place  on  the  American  know- 
ledge, the  industry,  and,  may  be,  the  pride  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  they  have  no  security,  worth  the 
name,  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  system. 
That  the  new  plan,  that  any  plan,  should  work 
well,  while  so  liable  to  be  changed  or  overturned, 
is  quite  impossible.  They  manage  these  things 
better  in  America.  There,  the  disposal  of  waste 
•land  is  a  separate  department  of  government.  The 
general  plan  of  selling  has  been  established  by 
congress :  when  the  price  has  been  altered^  it  was 
congress  that  decided  on  the  change :  congress 
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alone  can  make  exceptional  grants.  The  system 
is  upheld  by  the  united  legislature  of  all  the 
states,  and  is  administered  by  persons  chosen  for 
their  fitness,  responsible  to  the  people,  and  com- 
pelled, not  only  to  publish  an  account  of  all  their 
proceedings,  but  to  proceed,  step  by  step,  in  the 
face  of  the  public.  Here,  then,  are  the  best  securi- 
ties against  change ;.  an  act  of  the  legislature  with 
constant  publicity.  The  result  is,  that,  in  Ame- 
rica, every  buyer  of  waste  land  knows  what  he  is 
about,  makes  his  calculations  on  sure  grounds : 
and  that  the  government  obtains  by  the  sale  of 
waste  land  3,000,000  dollars  a  year.  If  the  con- 
gress of  America  were  to  raise  the  price  of  waste 
land  up  to  that  point,  which  would  prevent  any. 
.hurtful  dispersion  of  the  people,  without  causing 
any  hurtful  density  of  population,  and  should 
also  cease  to  make  exceptional  grants,  then  would 
:  their  rule  for  the  disposal  of  waste  land  be  quite 
perfect ;  of  the  right  measure,  uniform  and  lasting; 
operating  like  a  belt,  tight  but  elastic^  all  round 
and  at  all  times.  This  is  the  mode  of  proceeding 
suggested  by  the  English  Colonization  Society. 

In  any  colony  where  this  perfect  rule  for  treat- 
ing the  chief  element  of  colonization  should  be 
adopted,  colonization  would  proceed,  notas.every 
where  hitherto,  more  or  less,  by  the  scattering  of 
people  over  a  wilderness  and  placiug  tbem.fer 
ages  in  a  state  between  civilization  and  barhar- 
^  ism,  but  by  the  extension  to  new  places  of  all  that 
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is  good  in  an  old  society ;  by  the  removal  to  new 
places  of  people,  civilized,  and  experienced  in  aU 
the  arts  of  production ;  willing  and  able  to  assist 
each  other ;  excited  to  the  most  skilful  applica- 
tion of  capital  and  labour  by  ready  markets  for 
disposing  of  surplus  produce ;  producing,  by 
means  of  the  most  skilful  industry  in  the  richest 
field,  more  than  colonial  industry  has  ever  pro- 
duced ;  obtaining  the  highest  profits  of  capital 
and  the  highest  wages  of  labour;  oflfering  the 
strongest  attraction  for  the  immigration  of  capital 
and  people ;  increasing  rapidly ;  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  old  society  without  its  evils ;  with* 
out  any  call  for  slavery  or  restrictions  on  foreign 
trade ;  an  old  society  in  every  thing  save  the  un- 
eaisiness  of  capitalists  and  the  misery  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people.  Colonization,  as  hitherto  con^ 
dncted,  may  be  likened  to  the  building  of  a 
bridge;  a  week,  no  part  of  which  is  complete 
until  the  whole  be  completed :  according  to  the 
method  here  proposed,  colonization  would  be  Uke 
the  making  of  a  tunnel ;  a  work,  in  the  progress 
of  which  each  step  must  be  complete  befoce 
another  step  can  be  taken. 
Two  objections  to  this  system  remain  to  be 


I.  It  has  been  said :  If  the  price  of  new  laml 
were  high  enough  to  prevent  any  one  from  legally 
acquiring  more  land  than,  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  society,  he  ought  to  acquire^  people  would 
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use  land  without  a  title  ;  the  beneficial  compact 
amongst  the  colonists,  implied  by  an  uniform  and 
fixed  rule  for  the  disposal  of  new  land,  would  not 
be  observed  by  all  the  people ;  some  would  be- 
come squatters,  that  is,  settlers  on  new  land  with- 
out a  title.    The  answer  to  this  objection  places 

the  merits  of  the  system  in  a  strong  point  of 

> 

view. 

It  is  a  remarkabiefact^that  in  the  history  of  Ame- 
rican colonization,  there  is  but  one  instance  of  a 
person  having  settled  totally  out  of  the  reach  of 
markets ;  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boon, 
.who  is  known,  for  what?  for  his  eccentricity. 
Invariably,  then,  it  may  be  said,  when  people  use 
land  without  a  title,  they  keep  within  reach  of 
some  market  in  which  to  obtain,  by  the  sale  of 
what  their  own  labour  produces,  some  thing  which 
their  own  labour  will  not  produce.  They  do  not 
intend  to  cut  themselves  off  from  all  social  inter- 
course ;  they  use  land  so  near  to  the  settled  dis- 
tricts, that  it  is  liable  to  be  taken  from  them  as 
colonization  advances.  In  many  cases,  squatting 
has  been  encouraged  by  a  regulation,  which 
awarded  to  the  holder  of  land  without  a  title, 
when  the  land  should  be  taken  from  him,  com- 
pensation for  the  improvements  which  he  had 
made  upon  the  land.  But,  in  every  case,  the 
squaiier  expects  that  his  land  will  be  taken  from 
him:  nay,  in  most  cases,  he  intends  to  abandon  it 
as  soon  as  he  has  exhausted  its  natural  fertility. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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The  object  of  the  squatter ^  thoo,  is  merely  to  get 
9  few  crops  from  a  virgin  soil^  and  then  to  re~ 
move  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  another  spot 
of  virgin  soil.    But  tliis^  Americans  know,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  informs  the  English^  is  a  general 
praetice  in  America ;  not  only  with  squatters,  but 
with  those  who  have  paid  for  land.    Why  this 
practice  ?    Because,  as  I  have  explained  before,* 
of  the  minute  division  of  labour  in  America; 
because  labour,  so  minutely  divided,  would  not, 
perhaps^  even  support  the  isolated  labourer,  unless 
the  unproductiveness  of  his  labour  were  counter- 
acted by  the  great  productiveness  of  a  virgin  soiL 
It  is  the  extreme  cheapness  of  new  land  which 
causes  this  minute  division  of  labour.    At  all 
events,  calculates  the  squattery  I  must  work  by 
myself:  if  I  must  work  by  myself,  I  must,  in 
order  to  live,  use  and  exhaust  a  virgin  soil: 
wbere*s  the  use  of  paying  for  land  wiien  one's  only 
object  is  to  destroy  its  fertility  ?    Here  is  the 
squatter's  motive  for  using  land  without  a  title. 
If  the  price  of  new  land  were  such  as  to  keep  the 
people  together,  so  that  they  might  combine  tbeir 
labour,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  every  one  to 
.  remain  where  he  could  be  assisted  and  give  assist- 
ance :  the  motive  of  the  squatter  would  entirdy 
cease.    As  it  is,  no  one  goes  beyond,  the  reach  of 
markets :  in  that  case,  we  have  a  right  to  presume, 

*  See  Note  X. 
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ao  <me  would  go  oot  of  the  way  of  ail  the  great 
advantages  which  belong  to  combination  of 
labopr.  It  appiearBy  therefore^  that,  by  putting  a 
sofficieoit  price  upon  new  land,  squatting^  Instead 
of  being  enooprag^d,  would  be  prevented.  This 
will  be  still  more  elear,  when  we  shall  see  with 
what  great  rapidity  colonization  woi^d  advance ; 
how  very  soon  a  squattery  if  there  were  one,  not 
geiBg  out  .of  the  reach  of  markets,  would  be  over- 
taken by  society,  provided  the  purchase  money  of 
all  new  land  wene  employed  in  accelerating  the 
progress  of  colonization. 

3.  Tlie  second  objection  is,  that  into  a  colony, 
where  new  Iwd  was  not  obtainable  except  by 
purchase,  neither  capitalists  nor  labourers  would 
hi^  disposed  to  immigrate^  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, fioom  such  a  colony  both  classes  would  be 
ds^KNaed  to  emigrate  to  other  eolonies  not  Uss  off, 
where  new  land  was  obtainable  for  nothing. 

We  cannot  decide  this  point  by  reference  to 
foots ;  because  m  no  colony  has  that  price  ever 
been  required  for  new  land,  which,  together  with 
perfect  liberty  of  apprc^riation,  would  insure 
the  greiMtest  pi^odnctiveness  of  industry^  or,  in 
other  words,  the  highest  profits  and  wages*  But 
there  are  some  facts  which  tend  to  show,  diat  the 
attractive  power  of  a  colony  would  be  increased 
by  putting  a  sufficient  price  upon  all  new  land. 
Why  have  so  many  English  and  Irish  labourers, 
who  had  emigrated  to  Canaida»  removed  from 
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Canada  to  the  United  States  ?  from  a  colony  where 
land  was  cheaper  to  one  where  it  was  dearer. 
The  only  rational  answer  is,  because  employment 
was  more  regular,  with  higher  wages,  where  the 
people  were  in  some  degree  kept  together  than 
where  they  were  carefully  dispersed.  Why  is 
not  the  Swan  River  colony,  where,  under  a  fine 
climate,  land  is  so  very  cheap ;  why  is  not  this  a 
favourite  colony  with  English  emigrants,  both 
capitalists  and  labourer?  Why  have  so  many 
people,  both  labourers  and  capitalists,  emigrated 
from  the  Swan  River  to  colonies  where  land  was 
dearer  ?  Why  does  it  happen,  when  a  large  tract 
of  new  land  is  bought  by  an  American  company, 
and  resold  by  them  in  lots  with  great  profit,  that 
to  this  spot  people  flock,  both  capitalists  and  la^ 
bourers,  and  here  congregate  for  the  advantages 
which  come  from  mutual  assistance.  In  this  last 
case,  as  to  a  great  tract  of  country,  the  company 
take  the  place  of  goyemment,  and  will  not  part 
with  any  land  except  at  a  higher  price  than  that 
which  they  have  paid  to  the  government.  In  all 
these  cases,  people  are  attracted  from  a  worse  to  a 
better  proportion  between  land  and  people ;  from 
lower  to  higher  profits  and  wages.  That  it  should 
be  so,  is  consistent  with  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  political  economy.  True  it  is,  that 
people  now  and  then  go  from  a  better  to  a  worse 
proportion  between  land  and  people;  as  when 
citizens  of  the  United  States  emigrate  to  Canada : 
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bot  these  are  escceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  just 
as  those  who  ruin  their  fortunes  and  destroy  theii* 
health  by  excessive  debauchery,  do  that  which  is 
eontraiy  to  their  own  interest,  and  therefore  con- 
trary to  a  law  of  political  economy  and  human 
nature.  The  case  of  those  capitalists,  who  emi« 
grate  from  an  old  country,  led  on  by  the  hope  of 
acquiring  wealth  by  obtaining  for  little  or  nothing 
immense  tracts  of  wilderness,  arises  from  pro- 
found ignorance.  If  this  case  support  the  ob-^ 
jection  under  review,  then,  when  a  child  is 
poisoned  by  mistaking  night-shade  berries  for 
red  currants,  it  goes  to  prove  that  children  have 
no  sMtiment  of  self-preserVation.  These  meu 
act  like  the  colonial  minister  of  England,  who 
sent  butts  for  holding  fresh  water,  to  ships  that 
were  floating  on  a  fresh  water  sea.  Judging  of 
a  desert  country  by  what  they  see  in  one  thickly 
peopled,  they  dream  of  domains  and  millions  till 
they  awake,  having  lost  their  all.  But  the  people 
of  a  colony,  in  which  there  existed  the  advantages 
of  a  proper  degree  of  concentration,  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  those  advantages :  and  the  existence^ 
for  the  first  time,  of  those  great  advantages  would 
surely  become  known  both  in  other  colonies  and 
in  the  mother*conntry.  Such  a  colony,  then, 
would  be  highly  attractive.  How  much  more 
attractive,  both  to  capitalists  and  labourers,  than 
colonies  have  ever  been,  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing  section  of  this  treatise ;  where  it  is  ex* 
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plained)  that  if  all  the  purchase-money  of  waste 
land  were  properly  disposed  of,  capitalists  in  the 
eolony  wonld  always  be  supplied  with  labour, 
and  eretf  labourer  reaching  the  colony  might 
surely  biBcome  not  only  a  landowner,  but,  some 
thing  more  grateful  to  one  of  his  clas6>  a  master 
of  other  labourers.  Tlie  first  colony  in  which 
labour  was  plentiful,  though  dear,  and  in  Tviiich 
labourers  might  be  sure  to  become  masters  as 
well  9B  landowners ;  the  first  cokmy  in  which 
there  was  the  good  without  the  evil  of  an  old 
society,  would  probably  attract  people,  botb 
capitalists  and  labourers,  from  colonies  in  which, 
along  with  the  good,  there  was  all  the  evil,  of  a 
new  society. 

XL  The  removal  of  people. 

In  a  colony  where  new  land  was  supplied  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  Of  a  people  increasing 
rttptdly  in  wealth  and  ilumbers;  where  the  pro- 
duce of  industry  was  so  great  as  to  give  high 
profits  and  high  wages,  wlidre,  consequently,  all 
should  possess  the  means  of  rem^oval,  and  where, 
moreover^  the  land  newly  be'come  the  property  of 
individuals  tshonld  increase  very  rapidly  in  value, 
by  very  soon  becoming  subject  to  the  higber 
kinds  of  competition  which  produce  rent ;  in 
such  a  eoloffty,  there  would  be  motives  in  plenty 
fbr  the  removal  of  people  ft'om  the  settled  to  the 
waste  parts  of  the  colony.    Colonization  would 
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go  on  of  itself^  throagh  the  increase  of  people  by 
births  in  the  colony.  But  more  quickly  than  in 
proportion  to  such  increase^  colonization  could' 
not  go  on,  unless  means  were  found  to  remove 
people  from  some  old  country.  For  the  immi* 
gration  of  people  from  an  old  country,  the  induce- 
ment, we  have  seen  already,  would  be  high  profits, 
and  especially  high  wages.  Those  who  would 
come  in  search  of  high  profits  may  be  supposed  to 
possess  the  means  of  coming.  But  those  who 
wonld  most  desire  to  come  in  search  of  high 
wages,  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  old  countries ; 
so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  move  from  one  part  to 
another  part  of  their  own  country ;  people  who 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  never  having  any  pro- 
perty save  their  own  thews  and  sinews.  This, 
however,  is  the  class  of  people  whose  immigration 
ititb  a  colony  it  would  be  most  useful  to  promote ; 
a  class  who,  as  labourers  should  become  capital- 
ists and  landowners^  would  fill  their  place  in  the 
market  of  labour ;  becoming  themselves,  in  time^ 
capitalists  and  landowners,  and  having  their  place 
filled,  in  turn,  by  immigrants  of  the  same  class. 
These,  however  strong  their  inducement  to  emi- 
gration, cannot  move  without  assistance.  If  they 
are  to  move  at  all,  the  cost  of  their  passage  must 
be  defrayed,  or  at  least  advanced,  by  some  body. 
It  might  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  old 
eotrntry  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  passage ;  but 
here  we  are  considering  only  the  means  which  a 
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colony  possesses  of  promoting  iipmigration  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  old  country.  The  question 
then  18, — How  may  a  colony  advantageously  pay 
for  the  immigration  of  labour  ?  that  is,  build  a 
bridge,  as  it  were,  tolUfree,  for  the  passage  of 
poor  labourers  from  an  old  country  to  the  colony  e 
Reflecting  on  the  urgent  want  of  labour  that 
occurs  in  all  colonies  which  prosper,  we  may  be 
sure,  that  great  pains  have  been  taken  by  people 
in  colonies  to  devise  some  means  of  obtaining  a 
regular  supply  of  labour  from  old  countries.  The 
supplies  of  labour  obtained  by  kidnapping  in  the 
old  English  colonies  of  America,  by  the  late  im- 
migration of  poor  Germans  into  the  United 
States ;  poor  Germans,  who,  ignorant  of  the  laws 
and  of  the  language  of  America,  were  liable  to  be 
held  in  a  state  of  bondage;  and  by  the  trans- 
portation system  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen*s  Land ;  all  these  supplies  of  labour  de* 
pended  on  a  kind  of  slavery.  Every  scheme  of 
the  sort,  that  did  not  establish  a  kind  of  slavery, 
has  Mled  the  moment  it  was  tried.  On  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  redemptianer  system,  that  of  payment 
by  a  capitalist  for  the  poor  immigrant's  passage, 
i-e-payment  being  obtained  by  the  immigrant^«  la- 
bour, many  schemes  have  been  triedj  and  have 
failed,  in  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Van  Die* 
men's  Land  and  South  Africa ;  not  to  mention 
the  Swan  River.  And  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
plain  than  that  the  capitalists  of  a  colony  and  the 
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labourera  of  an  old  country  would  find  it  for 
their  mutual  advantage  to  act  on.  this  principle. 
About  the  advance  by  the  capitalist  there  is  no 
sort  of  diflSiculty ;  so  much  greater  would  be  to 
him  the  value  of  the  poor  immigrant's  labour  for  a 
few  years,  even  at  high  wages,  than  the  cost  of 
the  immigrant's  passage.  Nor  is  there  any  diffi-^ 
culty  in  finding  poor  labourers  willing,  nay  eager, 
to  engage  with  colonial  capitalists  for  a  certain 
term  of  service  in  the  colony.  The  difficulty,  lies 
in  this ;  that  without  some  kind  of  slavery,  the 
capitalist  has  no  security  for  repayment  of  his 
outlay ;  that  the  labourer,  as  soon  as  he  reaches 
the  colony,  laughs  at  his  engagement ;  that  what 
the  capitalist  brings  to  the  colony  in  the  shape  of 
labour,  ceases  to  be  labour  the  moment  it  reaches 
the  colony ;  or,  at  all  events,  is  never  labour  over 
which  he  who  paid  for  it  has  any  control.  Du- 
ring the  last  fifteen  years,  some  thousands  of  poor 
labourers,  to  speak  within  compass,  have  been 
conveyed  from  England  to  English  colonies  at 
the  expense  of  colonial  capitalists,  and  under  en- 
gagement to  work  for  those  who  had  paid  for 
their  passage.  '*  There  is  no  instance  on  record," 
says  Mr.  M* Arthur,  the  greatest  capitalist  of  New 
South  Wales,  ^'  where  settlers  have  been  able  to 
prevent  their  indented  servants,  hired  in  England 
from  becoming  dissatisfied,  and  then  leaving  them 
after  their  arrival."  At  the  Swan  River,  the  first 
settlers  had  hardly  landed  before  the  governor 
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was  required  to  punish  indented  labourers  for  re* 
fusin^^  to  work  for  those  who  bad  brought  them 
from  England.  In  Canada,  universally,  labouring 
servants  taken  from  England  and  Ireland  by 
eapitalists,  under  engagement  to  repay  with  la- 
bour the  cost  of  their  passage,  have  quitted  those 
to  whom  they  were  bound,  to  work  for  others, 
who,  not  having  laid  out  money  in  that  way, 
eould  afford  to  pay  higher  wage9  than  those  who 
had.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  enforce  such  con^ 
tracts,  what  Canadian  would  have  written: 
^  Place  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  New  South 
Wales,  by  giving  us  a  share  in  those  benefits 
which  must,  more  or  less,  accrue  from  convict 
labour  T*  In  vain  bate  severe  laws  been  passed 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  such  contracts  by 
the  labourer,  and  to  prevent  such  immigrants 
from  being  employed  except  by  those  who  bad 
paid  for  their  immigration.  It  has  been  all  so 
thoroughly  in  vain,  that  the  difficulty,  not  to  say 
impossibility,  of  conducting  immigration  in  this 
way,  seems  to  be  established. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  an  ingenioits  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Revieurf  has  proposed  to  create  a 
colonial  fund  for  the  immigration  of  labour,  by 
means  of  a  ta.x  on  wages.    Thus  the  poor  labourer 

*  Suggestions  on  the  propriety  of  re-introducing  British 
Convict  Labour  into  British  North  America.  Bj  a  Canadian^ 
1824. 

t  Presamed  to  be  Mr.  Powlett  Scrope. 
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brought  to  the  colony  would  repay  the  coftt  of 
his  passage  by  a  deduction  from  bis  wages  ;  and 
the  fund  so  raised  would  be  employed  in  bringing 
more  labonrei'S,  wbo^  in  their  turn,  would  repay 
the  cost  of  their  passage,  and  provide  a  fund  for 
the  immigration  of  other  labourers.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  suggestion  is  excellent ;  but  is  the 
execution  of  it  more  practicable  than  the  enforce*- 
ment  of  contracts  for  service,  which  are  based  on 
the  same  principle  ?  Unless  the  price  of  new  land 
were  raised  up  to  the  golden  mean,  there  would 
he  scarce  any  hired  labour  to  tax ;  scarce  any 
wageit  from  which  to  make  a  deduction.  But 
supposing  the  poor  immigrants  should,  during  a 
certain  period,  work  for  high  wages,  bow  is  the 
tax-gatherer  to  distinguish  workmen,  whose  pas- 
sage had  been  paid  for  them,  from  those  who  had 
paid  for  their  own  passage,  or  from  those  born  in 
the  colony  ?  If  very  severe  laws  have  failed  to 
hold  immigrant  labourers  to  their  engagements, 
what  law  could  be  devised  that  would  induce 
them  to  remain  subject  to  a  deduction  from  their 
wages  ?  In  a  word,  the  scheme  appears  to  be 
impracticable. 

This  scheme  may  have  been  suggested  to  its 
author  by  the  proposal  of  the  Colomzation  So- 
ciety^.    Their  proposal  was.  That,  no  waste  land 

*  The  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  which  this  scheme 
was  proposed^  appeared  not  long  after  the  publication  of  ji 
Letter  from  Sydney  ;  in  which  the  impossibilityof  holdmg  trp* 
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being  disposed  of  by  the  government  except  by 
public  sale  at  a  fixed  upset  price^  all  the  purchase- 
money  should  be  employed  in  bringing  poor  la« 
bourers  to  the  colony.  As  labourers  brought  to 
the  colony  in  this  way  would  in  time,  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  them^  purchase  land  with 
savings  from  their  wages ;  and  as  this  deduction 
from  their  wages  would  be  employed  to  bring 
more  labourers,  who,  in  their  turn,  would  save 
money  and  buy  land,  the  proposal  of  the  Society 
may  be  said  to  be  founded  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  suggestion  of  the  Quiarterfy  Review; 
namely,  the  repayment  by  the  immigrant's  labour 
of  the  cost  of  his  passage.  But  over  that  sugges- 
tion the  proposal  of  the  Society  has  some  great 
advantages,  which  will  become  manifest  as  we 
examine  the  plan  more  closely. 

1.  This  plan  would  be  very  easily  carried  into 
effect.  The  experience  of  the  United  States  shows, 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  raise  a  fund  by  the  sale  of 
waste  land.  Not  to  reckon  how  much  larger  the 
jtund  raised  in  that  way  by  the  United  States 
would  be^  if  the  price  of  new  land  weire  brought  up 
to  the  golden  mean,  and  if  no  exceptional  grants 
were  made,  the  Americans  do  actually  raise  by 
the  sale  of  waste  land  near  iS  700,000.  a  year. 
What  could  be  more  easy  than  for  the  United 
States  to  spend  this  income  in  fetching  labour  to 

prenticed  labourers  to  their  engagementB  ^ras  explained  at 
length. 
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America  ?  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  Con- 
gress should  chuse  to  do  this,  and  we  suppose  the 
plan  of  the  English  Colonization  Society  carried 
into  effect  without  any  sort  of  difficulty.*" 

*  The  most  simple  method  of  laying  out  the  Tmmigratioa 
fbiid  would  J  probably^  be  the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Immi- 
gration, instructed  to  make  open  contracts  with  ship-owners 
for  the  passage  of  labourers  from  Europe  to  America ;  to  the 
amount  in  each  year  of  the  immigration  fund  obtained  in  the 
previous  year ;  and  at  a  certain  rate  for  each  labourer  landed 
tit  good  health  at  the  port  named  in  the  contract.     When  the 
English  government  first  sent  convicts  to  New  South  Wales^ 
they  used  to  contract  with  shipowners  for  the  passage  of  con- 
victSy  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  head  for  the  number  embarked, 
Ab  the  captain  was  to  feed  the  convicts  during  their  voyage,  it 
was  for  his  interest  that  they  should  be  sickly,  or  that  they 
should  die.    Under  these  contracts,  accordingly,  half^  and 
sometimes  two-thirds,  of  the  inmates  of  a  convict  ship  used  to 
die  during  the  vojrage.    The  punishment  of  transportation 
was,  in  at  least  half  the  cases,  the  punishment  of  death.    It 
was  not  till  this  murderous  system  had  been  pursued  for  some 
yearSf  that  the  English  government  discovered  the  fonlty  na- 
ture of  those  contracts*    At  present,  the;  rate  of  mortality  on 
board  convict  ships  is  eaid  to  be  lower  than  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality amongst  the  English  nobility.     How  was  this  change 
brought  about?     Simply  by  contracting,  instead  of  for  the 
number  embarked,  for  the  number  landed  in  Ihe  coUmy,    As  the 
captain  or  ship  owner  is  now  paid  only  for  those  who  reach 
their  destination^  it  is  greatly  for  his  interest  to  keep  aU  the 
passengers  in  good  health.    Contracts  under  which  the  ship- 
owner was  paid  only  for  those  who  were  landed  in  good  health, 
the  state  of  each  passenger's  health  being  ascertained  by  me- 
dical officers  in  the  colony,  would  be  a  better  security  for  the 
well  being  of  the  immigrants  during  their  passage,  than  all 
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2.  PurBuing  tbis  caae^  for  the  sake  of  more 
ready  ilLuatrotion,  the  disposal  of  tbis  Umd  in  this 
way  would  hrbig  to  the  United  States  in  the  &mt 
year  (reekomni;  the  cost  a[  each  imoiigraot's  pas- 
sage to  be  £7.,)  100,000  labourers.  But^  as  the 
ineoHie,  which  the  United  States  obtain  by  the 
sale  of  waste  land,  has  been  steadily  increasing 
for  years,  along  with  the  increase  of  people  by 
births  and  immigraiioB,  so  would  that  fund  ia*- 
<crease  much  more  rapidly,  if  each  year's  income 
were  employed  in  bringing  to  the  United  States 
people  who  must  otherwise  have  remmned  at 
home.  The  added  labour  of  100,000  persons  in 
tone  year  would  proiride  the  means  oi  purchasing 
land  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  popalatton  so  growing 
in  numbers ;  would  proyide  a  fund  for  the  next 
yearns  immigration,  corresponding  with  the  ad- 
ditional demand  for  labour  arising  from  the  in- 
crease of  capital^  and  of  land  the  property  of 
indiiridQals.  According  to  the  extent  of  land 
aoid,  would  be  the  increase  of  demand  for  labour 
wherewith  to  cultivate  the  new  land ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  land  sold,  would  be  the 
amount  of  the  fund  for  procuring  fresh  labour. 
Supposing  a  fund  for  immigrajtion  to  b^  got  in 
iscme  other  way  thaa  by  the  sale  of  new  laad ;  as, 
for  example,  by  a  tax  in  the  old  country,  or  by  a 
tax  on  wages  in  the  colony,  there  would  be  no 


tbofte  miviHie  «D«ctin(f i4a  vbUdi  the  English  parliament  Jias 
ip^di^  for  iifi  M^guMpB  of  0oiigf«0t.ilii|M. 
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measure  for  smttng  the  supply  of  labour  to  the 
demasid.  Too  muefa  immigFant  labour  might  be 
introduced  at  one  time^  and  too  little  at  another. 
If  the  supply  were  not  in  some  way  regulated  by 
the  demand,  all  kinds  of  evils  would  ensue.  Un* 
less  the  supply  were  regular,  unless  those  who 
should  become  landowners  were  rejdaeed  imme^ 
dtately  by  new  comers,  the  same  obstacles  would 
exist,  that  exist  now,  to  the  commeaceraent  of 
works  which  require  the  coeetant  employment  of 
many  hands ;  and  thus,  when  a  great  supply  of 
labourens  should  arrive,  employment  for  them 
might  be  wanting.  Gluts  of  labour,  arisii^  ivom 
uncertain  immigration,  do  firequently  happen  in 
Canada  and  the  State  of  New  Ywk.  The  cause 
of  these  gluts  is  explained  by  Mr.  Temmnt  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  SeniiK**  He  says***^  I  have  oen- 
versed  «pon  this  point  with  cafiftalists  both  ^ 
Quebec  and  New  York ;  and  I  have  often  beavd 
them  eiq>lain  the  ciroomstanee  m  this  way.  ^Not- 
withstanding,* (say  they)  ^  our  having  eapital 
wherewith  to  employ  labour,  we  have  found  aneh 
immigrations  of  labour  a  great  evil ;  because  we 
felt  that  it  would  be  imponibie  to  retain  such 
labour  if  we  had  hired  it.  Our  capital  was  ready 
for  many  operations  which  require  a  eonsldecable 
period  of  time  for  thdr  completion;  but  we  could 
not  begin  such  operations  with  labour  which,  we 
knew,  would  soon  leave  us.  If  we  had  been  sum 
of  retaining  the  labour  of  sucii  emignnts,  we 
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should  have  been  glad  to  have  engaged  it  at  once, 
and  for  a  high  price :  and  we  should  have  en« 
gaged  it,  even  though  we  had  been  sure  it  would 
leave  us,  provided  we  had  been  sure  of  afresh  sup^ 
ply  whenever  we  might  need  ii.*  **  '*  From  these 
and  other  foctS}*"  says  Mr.  Tennant,  **  it  may  be 
«afely  inferred,  that  the  cause  of  the  gluts  of  la- 
bour in  Canada  and  New  York  might  be  removed 
by  rendering  the  supply  constant  and  regular ; 
thus  permitting  a  much  greater  supply  in  the 
course  often  years,  without  distress,  than  has  ever 
yet  taken  place  in  a  similar  period  with  distress.** 
Now,  by  the  plan  of  the  Colonization  Society ^  the 
supply  of  labour  must  be  constant  and  regular : 
because,  first,  as  no  labourer  would  be  able  tb 
procure  land  until  he  had  worked  for  money,  all 
immigrant  labourers,  working  for  a  time  for  wa- 
ges and  in  combination,  would  produce  capital 
for  the  employment  of  more  labourers ;  secondly, 
because  every  labourer  who  left  off  working  for 
wages  and  became  a  landowner,  would,  by  pur- 
chasing land,  provide  a  fund  for  bringing  fresh 
labour  to  the  colony. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  this  rule  for  avoiding  at 
all  times  any  glut  of  labour  would  be  obtained, 
even  if  the  fund  for  immigration  were  raised 
by  the  old  country,  provided  no  land  were  grauted 
save  upon  payment  of  the  proper  price  ;  because, 
in  that  case,  all  labourers  would  be  employed  for 
a  time  in  creating  capital  for  the  employment  of 
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move  labourers,  and  thus  the  demand  for  fresh 
labour  ia  any  given  yearwoald  alivays  be  equal 
to  the  supply  of  immigrant  labour,  in  the  previous 
year.     Agreed ;  but  here  there  would  be,  no  rule 

• 

for.  a  sttflleient  supply  of  labour  :  the  evil  of  too 
gneat  aisupply  would*  be  avoided;  but  not  the  evil 
of  too  smaU.a  supply ;  because  nothing  would 
show  plainly  to  whart  eactont  the  demand  for  labour 
had  inortesed.  Nothing,  at  least,  would  show 
this  halfso  dtstinctJy  as  the  amount  of  land  sold* 
We, mighty  indeed,  regulate  the  supply  of  labour 
by  the  amount  of  land  sold,  evea  if  the  labour 
w^re  brought  by  a  fund  rai^d  out  of  the  colony^ 
that  is,  the  old  country  might  spend,  on. the  emi- 
gration of  labour* to  the  colony  in  one  year,  a 
sttoi  predsely  equal  to  the.  sum  raised  in  the  pre- 
vious, year  by » the  sale  of  colonial  land.  But  the 
object!  of  SO/ measuring  one  fuiid  by  the  other 
would  be  secured,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the 
whole  fond  obtained  by  the  sales  of  land  were 
spent  in  procuring  labour.  One  of  the  greatest 
merits,  of  this  plan,  therefore,  seems  to  consist  in 
itd  self-regulating  action. 

.  3.  We  have  seen  already,  that  it  would  be  greatly 
for  the  .advantage  of  a  colony  to.  piit  one  price 
updn  all  new.  l^d  without  exception,  if  merely 
with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  the  first  element  of 
wealth,  land,  in  due  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  other  elements,  capital  and  labour;  that  by 
-neqniring  this  price,  as  a  rule  for  the  supply  of 

VOL.  II.  o 
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new  land^  the  oolonlsts,  being  soffieiently  kept 
together,  wonld  raise  more  produce,  would  get 
higher  profits  and  wages,  would  ham  more  phy* 
sical  enjoyments,  to  say  nothing  of  their  escape 
from  the  moral  evils  of  great  dispersion ;    and 
that,  consequently,  it  wonld  be  well  to  put  the 
best  price  upon  all  new  land,  even  though  the 
money  so  raised  should  not  be  employed  in  any 
usefnl  way.    Under  the  supposition  of  the  money 
being  wasted,  the  bujiier  of  land  would  pay  for 
justice  and  uniformity  in  tiie  disposal  of  land, 
and  for  a  free  choice  as  to  the  situation  and  nttent 
pf  his  grant ;  he  would  pay  also  for  the  assurmMe 
that  no  other  could  obtain  land  by  iavoor,  with^ 
out  payment,  for  the  certainty  of  not  being  uiidei^ 
sold  by  landowners  who  had  obtained  their  pro* 
perty  for  nothing;   he  would,  pay  for  all  the 
advantages  of  that  affstem^  of  mkAch  hk  indivi* 
dual  payment  was  a  part.    But  if  the . money  weie 
not  wasted,  he  would  pay,  besides,  though  paying 
no  more,  for  whatever  usefiil  purpose  the  mimey 
might  serve.    If  the  money  were  spent  in  pro* 
curing  labour,  be  would  pay,  not  merely  for  his 
title  to  the  land  bought,  but  alK>  for  justice  and 
uniformity  in  the  disposal  of  new  land,  for  a  fiee 
choice,  for  the  value  conferred  upon  all  land  bya 
due  concentration  of  the  people,  for  a  system 
which  must  hinder  ruinous  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  land ;   and  further,  he  would  pay  ibr 
labour  wherewith  to  cultivate  his  land,  for  mar- 
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kuto  ill  wbtob  to  seUtiHi  prodqce  of  that  labour, 
ibr  popalation,  wbieb  miivt  render  tbe  wbole  of 
hi$  land  9iil^eQl  to  one  or  more  of  tboae  bigber 
kinds  ol«coiDpetit)on  wbicb  lend  U>  tbe  payment 
of  rent.  Noiliiniilly»  be  would  recei?e  for  bis  out^ 
layt^and)  or  tbe  title  to  hold  and  sell  land :  in 
reality^be  woali  obtain  the  land  for  nothing  ( 
paying  for  a  great  number  of  other  tbingg,  w)tb* 
oot  any  of  wbieh  bis  land  might  be  worthleaa ; 
along  with  all  of  wbiob,  it  muflt,  no  sooner  than 
it  was  bongbty  be  worth  more  than  he  had  paid 
for  It.  Thid  paradox  may  be  explained  away  in 
a  naoment.  Mr#  Peal,  required  to  invest  1^.  M« 
per  acre  on  hla  grant  of  500/100  acres,  appeared 
to  pay  87i60(W.  for  that  tract  of  land.  But  be 
made  the  investment^  which  was  to  secure  his 
title,in  taking  labeincrs  to  the  settlement*  Wbe^ 
ther  the  goremment  had  bestowed  thie  land  on 
tbe  eonditien  that  tbe  grantee  should  spend 
37^000/.  in  conTcying  labourers  to  the  settlement, 
nr  had  sold  the  grant  for  SlfiOOL,  spending  tbe 
mmiey  in  that  way,  would  have  been  perfectly 
indifferent:  in  dtber  case,  the  grantee  would 
have  paid^  not  for  land,  but  for  labour ;  be  ironld 
have  receired  the  land  for  nothing,  but  subject  to 
tbe  oemdition  of*  buying  so  much  labour  where- 
with to  cultivate  it.  The  average  coal  of  clearing 
waste  land  in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  is  about  4L  per  acre.    No  land, 
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it  18  plain,  ought  to  be  granted  to  remain*  un- 
cleared, ffow  suppose  that  the  govemment  should- 
require  41.  per  acre  for  such  land,  using  the 
money  to  clear  the  land ;  in  this  case,  for  what 
would  the  grantee  pay?  not  for  the  land,  but  for 
having  it  cleared.  So  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
grantee  would  pay  for  the  means  of  cultivating 
his  land,  and  for  the  value  which  that  diflposal  of 
hh  purchase  money  must  bestow  upoii  his  land, 
rather  than  for  the  land  itself. 

4.  It  follows  that,  in  justice  to  all  the  buyers  of 
limd,  in  order  that  the  supply  of  labour  should 
correspond  exactly  with  the  quantity  of  land 
granted,  in  order  to  give  to  all  of  the-  grantees 
the  greatest  return  for  their  purchase  money,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  employ  the  whole  of  tiie 
fund,  obtained  by  sales  of  land,  in  fetching  labonr 
to  the  colony.  If  any  part  of  that  fund  were  em;- 
ployed  In  any  other  way,  neither  would  thei*e  be 
a  rale  for  suiting  the  supply  of: labour  to  the 
demand,  nor  would  the  purchasers  of  land  receive 
as  much  as  possible  for  their  money.  The  nece&- 
«ity,  in  order  to  make  the  system  perfect,  oi 
avoiding  any  exceptional  disposal  qftbis  money, 
IS  as  cjear  as  the  necessity  of  refusing  exceptkmal 
grants  for  the  sake-  of  a  good  rule  by  .nHnch  to 
grant  and  withhold  land.  This  will  be  still  more 
clear,  when  we  Bhall  look  at  the  circumstances 
which  would  guide  the  governnieat  in  fixing  on 
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ibe  best  prioe  for  loiid ;  a  oonsidebatibii  .raserved 
till  ndw,  for  the  reasim '  tiiast  wiU  lasppeBt  ia  Abe 
next  pfiKmgra{rfi. 

5.  According^  to  the  value  of  the  thmg  {mq- 
obaaed,  oi^ffat  to  be  the  iKircbiEi8e*nioiiey:  The  land 
bongfat  would  be  more,  much  more,  valuable,  if 
the  pdrcbase-money  were  employed  in  adding  to 
the  colonial  po^alaiion,  tfaian  if  it  were  ased  for 
uiy  other  pnrpose  whatever.    By  how  much  miore 
valuable  we  cannot  determine  exactly ;  but  this 
is  quitiB  idain,.that  for. land,  of  wbich  all  the  pur- 
chase money  was  devoted  to  the  increase  of  colo- 
nial population,  a  higher  price  might  proj^rly  be 
required  than  for  land,  of  which  the  purchascp- 
money  was  wasted,  or  was.  used  in  any  way  less 
oalciiiated,  than  the  use  of  it  as  an  immigmtion 
fimd,  to  increase  the  value  of  land.    Thus^   in 
Aaietaea,  those  wbo  last  year  paid  700,000/.  for 
new  land,  might,  with  greater  advantage  to  them- 
'8elves,have  paid  twice  the  amount,  or  1,400^000/. 
for  the  same  extent  of  land,  if  the  largi^  sum  had 
been  employed  in  adding  200,000  souls  to  tbe 
population    of   the   Unitiad    States.    /Thus  the 
Canada  Compam/^  which  has  paid,  or  engaged  to 
pay,  to  the  English  government  304,000/.  f6r 
waste  land  in  Upper  Canada,  might  have  paid 
twice  as  much  for  the  same  land  with  greater 
profit,  if  all  their  purchase  money  had  been  em- 
ployed in  adding  to  tbe  population  of  tbe  colony;* 

*  The  money  hitherto  paid  by  this  Company  has  been  die* 
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and  if  no  land  had  been  granted  to  other  people 
eave  for  money,  and  all  the  money  so  obtained 
had  been  employed  in  the  same  way.  Let  ns  rap- 
poie  that  by  this  employment  of  the  pdrcbase 
money  of  neir  land,  the  cost  of  olearing  land 
were  reduced  from  4L  to  9/«  per  acre  i  iHtbont 
any  fell  of  wages,  merely  from  the  greater  fecility 
of  emplo3ring  many  hands  in  combtnation.  In 
this  oase,  which  would  be  better  for  the  Ameri* 
can  settleri  to  pay  4L  5s.  per  acre  for  his  land 
when  cleared,  that  is  5«.  finr  the  title  and  4L  for 
the  clearing  $  or  to  pay  91.  lOt.  for  the  land  when 
ele&red,  that  is  109.  instead  of  S»%  for  the  title, 
^md  2L  instead  of  4L  for  the  clearing?  Like 
illustrations  of  the  adwmtage  winch  the  buyer 
would  derire  from  paying  more,  if  his  pnrcfaase 
money  Were  used  In  the.  way  proposed,  will  ooear 
to  every  one.  This,  then^is  a  most  importiuit  con- 
sideration, with  Q  view  to  determining  tiie  best 
pribe  fot  new  land«  Some  others  aM>ear  scarcely 
less  important^ 

To  clear  the  buid  of  wood>  a  certain  amoust  of 
labour  per  acre  is  requiivd.  The  ptarchaae*money 
<ii  the  land,  then,  ooght  to  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide 4ittch  $ta  addition  to  the  labouring  popul»- 
tion  as  would  enable  the  proptiebor  to  <dear  his 

posed  of  in  various  jobs ;  for  some  accouDt  of  which^  see  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Wilmot  lEIorton^  who  helped  to  dispose  of  the 
money^  before  the  Cotnmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
tke  OItU  Qevernment  of  Cimcda. 
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land,  withoat  causing  a  deficiendjr  of  labour  in 
any  other  part  of  the  colony :  it  ought  to  be  acif«> 
ficient  to  prOTidd  a  fresh  supply  of  labour,  corres^ 
ponding  with  the  new  demand  which  the  acqaii- 
flition  of  so  much  new  land  had  produced* 

If  the  waste  land  were  already  clear  of  wood, 
and  natorally  in  a  state  fit  for  cultiration,  as 
throughout  tfaeplains  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  prairies 
of  North  America  and  great  part  of  Australia, 
the  cost  of  clearing  would  be  eared:  the  land 
would  be  worth  more,  by  the  cost  of  clearing, 
than  land  which  required  to  be  deared.  The 
prsiduce  of  any  given  amount  of  capital  and 
labour  on  the  clear  land  would  be  greater,  or 
would  he  got  sooner,  than  the  produce  of  the  same 
amount  of  Cfl|>ital  and  labour  employed  on  thickly 
wooded  land.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
for  hmd  clear  by  nature,  a  higher  price  might 
properly  foe  required  than  for  thickly  wooded 
land  ;  a  price  higher  by  the  cost  of  clearing.  On 
the  same  ground,  we  shall  conclude  that  a  hi^er 
price  might  be  required  for  land  naturally  rich 
than  far  land  naturally  poor:  and  if  all  the  land 
in  each  colony  were  of  the  same  quality,  this 
consideration  might  be  a  guide  towards  ascer- 
taining the  best  price  for  each  colony.  But  the 
land  of  all  countries  is  more  or  less  of  different 
qualities;  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  learn  with  any 
precision,  concerning  waste  land,  which  parts 
idll  prove,  on  being  cultivated,  more  or  less  fer^ 
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tile.  If  this  distinction  could  be  made  with  pre^ 
cision,  then  might  there  be  two  or  more  prices 
for  land  in  the  same  colony,  without  any  depar-- 
ture  from  the  rnle  of  uniformity ;  just  as  gold  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness  might,  under  one 
standard/  be  made  to  pass  for  diflferent  values. 
But  unable  to  make  this  distinction,  how  would 
the  goyernment  require  for  each  diffei^nt  portion 
of  land  its  proper  price  ?  bow  avoid  requiring  too 
little  for  the  rich  land,  or  too  much  for  the  poor 
land }  The  following  is  one  way,  suggested  4>y  the 
practice  of  the  United  States,  by  which^  it  appeals 
to  me,  this  object  might  be  accomplished.  Take 
the  ri(^her  land  as  the  guide ;  ascertain  what  would 
be  the  best  price  if  all  the  land  were  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  richer  portions ;  and  kt  this  be  the 
lowest  upset  price  at  which  any  land  should  be 
sold.  Then  open  the  land  to  buyers.  The  first 
buyers  in  any  district  would  neglect  the  poorer 
land,  would  select  the  richer  lots ;  which,  befaig 
put  up  to  auction  at  the  minimum  price,  would 
fetch  whatever  competition  should  determine. 
Very  soon,  however,  if  the  upset  price  of  thete 
richer  lots  had  been  high  enough,  tlie  poorer  lots, 
-which  had  been  neglected,  would  acquire  from 
circumstances  of  position,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  roads  and  markets,  from  competition  for 
the  use  of«land  on  other  accounts  than  on  account 
of  superior  natural  fertility,  a  value  equal  to  that 
of  the  richer  lots  when  they  belonged  to  the 
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desert.  By  theta,  bayero  would  apply  for  thote 
poorer  lote  at  the  miniinuin  price;  and  thoy 
wobld  be  put  op  to  auction,  fetching  the  upset 
price  ^r  whatever  competition  might  deteribine. 
>  In  all  cases  thfere  would  be,  though  a  general, 
still  ab  unerring  guidie,  by  which  to  avoid  i^ 
qikiring  too  high  a  price ;  namely,  the  rates  of 
proit  and  wages  in  the  colony.  If  these  should 
be  felling,  and  it  should  be  seen  that  the  ftdl 
arose,  from  the  competition  of  capital  witfa^  capital 
and  of  labourers  with  labourers,  then  might  the 
go^rnment  see  that  the  price  required  was  too 
high.  If  Ob  the  contrary,  it  were  seen  that  the 
feU- arose  from  the  less  productiveness  of  capital 
andr  labour,  in  consequence  of  less  skill  in  the 
application  of  capital  and  labour,  in  consequence 
of  the  weakness  arising  from  greater  dispersion, 
then  it  would  be  plain  that  the  price  of  new  land 
was  not  high  enough.  The  most  ignorant  go- 
vernment could  hardly  fail  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  mischievous  alterations  in  the  propor- 
tion amongst  the  elements  of  production;  between 
these  two  opposite  causes  of  a  Mi  in  the  rates  of 
profits  and  wages. 

Though  it  appear  difficult  to  say  which  would 
be  worse,  so  excessively  high  a  price  as  should 
inflict  on  the  colony  the  evils  of  an  old  country, 
or  so  e;Kcej^iyely  low  a  price  as,  along  with:  per- 
fect libeii;y  of  appropriation  at  that  very  low 
price,  would  scatter  the  people  so  as  to  render 
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them  poor  and  barbarous;  altlioagh  there  be 
little  room  to  cbuse  between  these  two  ways  of 
stopping  colonization,  still  on  one  gtound  it 
would  appear  better  to  make  the  apset  price  too 
low  rather  than  too  higph.  If  it  were  made  too 
high,  it  eonld  not  be  redoced  without  injustice 
to  those  who  had  paid  the  highest  price ;  but  if  it 
were  too  low,  it  might  be  raised,  not  only  witikiat 
injustice  to  previous  buyers,  but  with  great  advan* 
tage  to  them^  If  the  price  were  too  high  and 
wore  gradually  lowered  down  to  the  goMen 
mean,  there  would  be  mischievous  fluotoationii 
in  the  value  of  land :  if  the  price,  being  too  low, 
were  gradually  raised  up  to  the  golden  mean, 
there  would  be  a  constant  increase^  but  no  fluo- 
tuation,  in  the  value  of  land.  An  important  rule, 
therefore,  for  getting  at  the  best  price,  is  to  begin 
with  a  price  obviously  too  low  i  taking  care, 
however,  that  it  be  not  so  low  as  to  defeat  all  tbe 
objects  with  which  any  price  is  required.* 

*  llie  Bsgliflh  government  makes  ire  shillings  per  acre 
the  rtpHA  price  of  wast«  land  ia  N«w  Soath  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  With  perfect  liberty  of  i|»propriatio&  at  this 
price,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  new  plan,  instead  of 
checking,  will  not  rather  promote^  the  appropriation  of  more 
land  than  is  good  for  the  whole  society.  In  those  colonies^ 
the  caution  of  the  local  governments  in  the  disposal  of  new 
Und,  if  that  may  be  termed  caution  ^fAich  Imd  a  cbrnipt  ob- 
ject I  the  exertk>n  of  their  power  in  withholding  new  land,  so 
that  they  might  exert  their  power  in  graniing  new  land  with 
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&  When  the  fond  for  renoTing  peot>Ie  is  pn^ 
wled  by  the  mother-oouatry,  the  diflforeace  be- 
tween the  OMt  «if  a  short  and  a  long  pasnge 
natiuaUy  divects  the  stream  of  emigration  to  the 
eolonies  which  are  nearett ;  but  if  an  immigm- 
tion  ^md  <  were  provided  by  the  sale  of  eoloaial 
hmd  at  the  proper  prioe,  eolmiies  at  a  greet 
dietanoB  from  their  mothernooantry  woald  be  ae 
weH  eopplied  vith  labour  as  those  which  were 
less  distant.  In  that  oase^  the  Only  eflfeot  of  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  a  short  and  a  long 
passage  wonld  be  a  difierence,  not  in  the  manner, 
bttt  in  the  nipidity>  of  cotonisation.  iV>r  instanoe, 
supposing  the  cost  of  paisege  from  England  to 
Ostiada  to  be  7L,  and  from  England  to  AostraUa 
to  be  17/.>  and  that  the  price  of  new  land  in  both 
colonies  were  1/.  per  acre,  the  sale  of  100  acres  in 
Canada  woald  pttmde  for  the  passage  of  14  immi- 
gnrnts,  while  the  sale  6f  100  acres  in  Australia 
wonld  provide  for  the  passage  oi  all  but  6  immi- 
grebts.  A  different  proportion,  then,  between 
land  and  people  would  exist  in  these  two  colonies. 
But  if  the  price  of  U.  per  acre,  with  71.  for  the 
«ost  of  passage,  dionld  give  the  right  proportion 

adTaottge  to  their  favourites,  has  openited  as  a  FBstrictioB  on 
the  appropriation  of  new  land.  This  restriction  is  remoTed  by 
the  plan  of  selling  at  a  fixed  price  to  all  who  apply;  and^ 
though  this  plan  will  pnt  an  end  to  injustice,  it  wiU,  if  the 
priee  be  too  low,  cnuse  a  wors^/insteiMd  of  a  better,  proper- 
lion  between  land  aad  people. 
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•between**  land  aod  people,  then  it  wo«M  be  clear 
that,  with  17/.  for  the  ooBt  of  pasMge,  IL  'psr 
acre  was  too  low  a  price  for  new  land.  Incunder 
that  there. should  be,  in  the  two  colonieSy  one 
proportion  between  land  and  people,  it  wotild  be 
necessary •  either  to  reduce  the  price  of  new  land 
in  Canada,  so  that  for  each  100  acres  sold  there 
should  be  only  6  immigrants,  or  to  raise  the  priioe 
of  new  land  in  Australia,  so  that  there  should  be 
14  immigitints  for  each  100  acres  sold.  We  ate 
to  presume,  that  in  both  cases  the  price  of  land 
.would  be  such  as  to  maintain  a  due  proportion 
^between  land  and  people.  If  so,  though  the  price 
,af  land  would  be  higher  in  the  more  distant 
colony,  that  colony  would  be  as  well  supplied 
with  labour  as  the  nearer  colony,  as  well  supplied, 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  demlakid  for  labolir; 
colonization  would  go  on  as  well  as  in  the  nearer 
colony;  and  the  only  difference  would  be,  as  the 
result  of  greater  distance  and  greater  coet.of 
passage,  that  the  waste  land  of  tbe  distant  eoUmy 
.would  not  be  bought  and  cultivated  quite  so 
rjipidly  as  that  of  the  nearer  colony. 

(This  difference,  bowever,>would  not  be  inevita- 
ble in  all  cases.  Cases  might  happen,  in  which 
'colbnizatibn  should  proceed  as  rapidly  in  the 
more  distant  colony  as  in  the  nearer  one.  This 
would  happen  if,  the  land  of  the  two  colonies 
being  of  equal  natural  fertility,  that  of  the  nearer 
colony  were  thickly  wooded  and   that  of  the 
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iBore  distant  colony  were  already  fit  for  cnltiva- 
tion;  as  18  actaally  thecas^  with  i*esp^^t  to 
Canada  >  and  .'Australia,  if  waste  land  were  sold 
at  the  proper  price  in  botii  colonies,  a  higher 
price  being  reqaii^ed  for  the  land  which,  beihg 
clear  of  timber,  was  more  valaable,  then  what, 
the  more  distant  colony  should  saye,  in  icon^ 
sequence  of  her  land  being  clear  by'  nature, 
would  go  to  swell  her  immigration'  fimd.  The 
differraiee  might  be  so  great  as  thatthb  more 
distant  colony  should  have  a  greater  iaimigrationr 
fund,  and  a  stronger  power  of  attmction,  thaii 
the  nearer  cokmy. 

7»  Another  part  of  the  proposal  of  the<G^2tm«« 
zaHmt.  Soeiefy  remains,  to'be^  examined.  :  Sap^ 
posiiigthe  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  laiid  to 
be^sfMnt  on  immigration^  this  fund  Ought,  eleat4y} 
tc^ibe  spent*  in  the  most  economioal  way ; : in-  ^the 
way,' by  which  the  good  to  be  obtained  by  that 
outlay  should  be  as  great  as  possible.  If  the 
object  were  to  procure,  at  the  least  cost,  the 
greatest  amount  of  labour  for  immediate  employr 
inent,  it. would. appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
immigrants  brought  to.  the  colony  ought  to  be, 
all  of  them,  males  in  the  prime  of  life..  But  it  is 
only  at  first  sight  that  this  can  appear ;  because  on 
reflection  it  will  be  seen,  that  two  menhaving  to 
perform  each  for  himself  all  theoffices  that  women 
QBoally  perform  for  men;  to  cook' his  own  vie^ 
tuals.  ta  mettd  his  >own  clothes,  toi  noihe  hjisi  <otiih 
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bed^  to  play  the  wmnan'ft  part  at  home  as  well  as* 
the  caan's  part  in  the  field  or  woricshop  i  it  will 
he  8een»  I  say,  that  two  aieii»  each  of  whom  shenld 
be  obliged  so  to  divide  his  labour  between  house* 
hold  cares  and  the  work  of  prodaction,  woaM 
produce  less  than  one  man  giring  the  whole  of 
his  time,  attention  and  laboar,  to  the  woiic  of 
production.  If  the  two  men  should  combine  their 
labour  and  divide  their  emplojrments,  one  occa- 
pyli^  himself  solely  with  household  cares  for 
bothy  and  the  other  solely  with  earning  wages  for 
btttb,  then  might  the  prodace  of  their  united 
labour  be  as  great  as  that  of  one  married  man  3 
Imt  in  no  case  could  it  be  more.  In  new  colonies, 
meii  have  often  made  this  unnatuml  arrange- 
ment I  because  all  modem  colonies,  at  least,  have 
been  founded  by  a  number  of  men  greatly  exi 
oaediag  the  nnmber  of  women  who  acoompaaied 
them*  We  need  not  stop  to  look  at  the  moral 
evils  of  thifl  excess  of  males.  Economfically 
speaking,  it  seems  quite  plain,  the  poor  immi«- 
grants  brought  to  a  colony  by  the  pnrehase 
iioney  of  waste  land,  ov^t  to  be  men  and 
:woiiien  in  equal  numbers;  and  if  married,  so 
iDucb  the  better. 

.  If  they  were  old  people  their  labour  would  be 
of  little  value  to  the  colony  i  not  only  because 
it  would  floon  be  atmi  end ;  but  also  because  they 
would  be  weak,  and  because  they  would  not 
jreadily  turn  their  hands  to  new  employments,  to 
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empkqwMDta  very  often  qoite  differentfimii  tiioee 
in  which  they. had. woriced  from  their  childhood 
to  old  age.  In  onder  that;  the  poor  immigranCa 
brought  to  a  colony*  shonld  be  as  mlnable  ae 
poeaible,  they  ought  *  to  be  young  people,  wlioae 
poiirara  of  labour  would  last  as  long  as  possible, 
amd  who  would  readily  turn  their  hands  to  new 
kinds  of  work. 

Bat  would  there  be  any  objection  to  a  mixture 
of  children  ?  To  this  there  woidd  be  four  objecM 
tioo8«  First}  if  the  children  were  the  ofispruig 
of  grown  up  immigrants,  it  would  follow  that 
the  latter  were  not  ci  the  best  age;  that  if  old 
enough  to  have  children,  they  were  too  old  to 
come  under  the  description  of  the  mast  valuable 
labourers.  Secondly,  childrmi  aiis  less  fit  than 
old  people,  even^  to  unde^go^  the  oonimemeni  and 
other  troubles  of  a  long  sea  voyage.*    Thinflly, 


*  To  be  oooyinccd  of  tUs,  let  any  ose  viiift  a  ahip  Ml  of 
emgnuta,  in  the  Thames  or  the  Mersey,  bound  to  Canada. 
He  will  find  those  who  are  parents,  tronUedand  anxious^  fear* 
ful  of  accidents  to  their  children,  restless^  starting  at  every 
noise  j  if  paupers^  glad  to  see  their  little  ones  stnfling  themselves 
with  the  ship*s  rations,  dainties  to  them,  poor  little  wrstolies, 
who  have  plenty  to  eat  for  the  first  time  in  their  liTes  i  if 
,paaper4«  looking  back  without  afection,  and  wi^  hope  to  the 
iutnrejbuty  being  patents,  with  apprehension  lest  In  thediplaol 
and  unknown  land  of  promise,  the  diildren  should  saflbr  noote 
than  they  have  endured  at  home.  He  will  see  the  ehikiren,  if 
paupers*  delighted  at  meal  times,  smiling  with  greasy  Ups,  Iheif 
eyes  sparkling  over  the  butcher's  meat,  hu^  at  other  Iiai6|» 
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wheD  ehildittn  first  reach  a  colony,  they  necessarily 
incumber  somebody.  Foortbly,  they  cannot  for 
sdme  time  be  of  any  use  as  labonrej*8 :  they  can- 
not produce  capital  wherewith  to  attract  and 
employ  other  labourers.  To  whatever  extent, 
then,  the  colonial  fund  should  be  employed  in 
bringing  children,  instead  of  grown  up  people, 
the  value  received  by  the  colony  for  its  outlay 
would  be  less  than  need  be.  By  bringing  none 
but  young  grown  up  persons,  the  maximum  of 
value  would  be  obtained  for  any  given  outlay. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  greatest  quantity  of 
labour  would  be  obtained  more  easily  than  a  less 
quantity.  The  natural  time  of  marriage  is  a  time 
of'bbalnge,  when  two  pensons,  just  united  for  life, 
must^  nearly  always^  seek  a  new*  home.  The  na- 
tural time  <tf  marriage  too  is  one,  when  the  mind 
is  jttost  disposed  to  hope,  to  ambition,  to  under- 

tick  of  t)ie  coDilnement^  tired  of  having  nothing  to  do,  wanting 
a  play-place,  always  in  the  way>  driven  from  pillar  to  po«t,  fret- 
htJ^q^amHaome,  thoroughly  unhappy,  and  exposed  to  serious 
aoddents.  Those  emigrants,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  neither 
parents  jior  children,  young  men  and  women  without  any  in- 
pumbtance  i  these  he  will  find  quite  at  their  ease,  enjoying  the 
lli^ufy.  of  idleness,  {leased  with  the  novelty  of  their  situation, 
iflia'atate  of  pleasurable  exoitement,  building  castles  in  the  air, 
glorying  in  the.  t)roq)eot  of  ind^endence,  thanking  God  that 
ih«y:are  jtill  without  children,  and,  if  he  knows  how  to  make 
tb^m.tpe^  out^  delighted  to  talk  of  the  new  country,  in  which 
as  they  have  heard,  chiidreut  instead  of  being  a  burthen,  are  the 
greatest  of  blessings. 
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takhigB  which  require  decision  and  energy  of  pn^- 
pofie.  Marriage  prodaces  greater  anxiety  for  the 
fbtnre^  and  a  very  strong  desire  to  be  better  off 
in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  expected  oApmgi  Of 
what  class  are  composed  those  numerous  streams 
of  emigrants,  which  flow  continually  from  the 
eastern  to  the  outside  of  the  western  states  of 
America,  by  channels  longer  and  rodgher  than  the 
seap-way  from  England-  to  the  eastern  states  ?  Not 
of  single  men,  nor  of  old  people,  Mr  of  middle^ 
aged  parents  di*i^ging  children  al6ng  wfth-thett^, 
•but,  for  the  most  part,  of  young  couples,  just 
-married^  seeking  a  new  home,  fondly  assisting 
and  encouraging  each  other,  strong"  in  health  and 
spirits ;  not  driven  from-  their'  birth-place  by  .fear 
of  want^  but  attradted  to  a  new  place,  by  the  lov6 
of  independence,  by  a  sentiAent  of  ambition;  and 
most  of  all  perhfeips,  by  anxiety  for^  the  welfare'  of 
children  to  come.  This,  then,  is  the  class  of  peo^ 
pie;  that  would  be  most  easily  attracted  to  a 
colony  by  high  wages,  and  still  better  prospectd* 
Others  would  be  willing  to  come  if,  the  old 
country  co-operating  with  the  colony,  ail  in  the 
old  country  were  well  informed  of  the  ad^an^- 
tages  of  emigration :  but  these  would  be  the  most 
ivilling;  these  would  be,  not  merely  willing,  but 
^anxiolis  to  come. 

Of  these,  however,  there  might  not  exist  in  an 
old  country  a  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  colo- 
dem^id  for  ldi>onr.     For  example,  if  the 

VOL.  II.  p 
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United  States  ^ould  propAse  to  lay  otit  l^iOOfiOOi. 
a  year  in  bringing  yoang  couples  from  Ireland, 
this  would  produce  a  demand  for  100,000  young 
Irish  couples;  but  in  Ireland  there  are  not  so 
many  as  100,000  couples  of  the  same  age.  There 
are  not,  perhaps,  in  Ireland  more  than  60^000 
grown  up  young  couples  who  were,  bom  in  the 
same  year.  As  the  constant  emigration  of  all,  or 
may-be  of  half,  the  couples,  who  every  year  reach 
the  age  of  puberty,  must  very  soon  depopulate 
any  country,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  portion  only 
of  this  class  would  ever  be  disposed  to  emigrate. 
Whenever  a  number  sufficient  to  meet  the  color 
nial  demand  for  labour  should  not  be  disposed  t9 
emigrate,  it  would  be  right  to  offer  a  passage  cost 
free  to  couples  older  by  one,  two  or  three  years, 
but  always  giving  a  preference  to  those  who  had 
most  lately  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  Indeed, 
as  to  those  of  the  best  possible  agCi  we  cam  only 
say  that  it  would  be.  right  to  give  them  a  pr^ 
ferencci 

Supposing  all  the  people  brought  to  the  colony 
with  the  purchase-money  of  waste  land  to  be 
young  men  and  women,  in  equal  numbers,  let  us 
see  what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  colonial  po- 
pulation. At  the  end  of  twenty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  Virginia,  the  number  of  colonists 
was  about  1800 ;  though,  during  the  twenty  years, 
near  20,000  persons  had  reached  the  settlement. 
This  rapid  decrease  of  population  was,  as  I  have 
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endeavoured  to  show  elsewbere^^  owiiig  chiefly  to 
the  misery  of  the  colonists ;  but  it  was  pdrtly 
owing,  also^  to  this ;  that  of  the  20^000  immi- 
grants a  very  small  proportion  only  consisted  of 
females.  So  that,  even  if  the  colony  had  pros- 
pered from  the  beginning,  the  number  of  colonists 
would  probably  have  been  less  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  than  the  number  of  immigrants 
during  that  period.  The  settlement  of  New 
South  Wales  has  so  far  prospered  from  the  begin* 
ning,  that  no  one  has  ever  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  a  fomily :  yet  the  population  of  the  co- 
lony is  nothing  like  as  great  as  the  number  of 
immigrants.  But  why  ?  simply  because,  of  those 
persons,  by  far  the  greater  number  were  men,  and 
that,  of  the  women,  who  composed  the  smaller 
number,  many  were  past  the  age  of  child-bearings 
Had  those  persons  consisted  of  men  and  womeb 
in  equal  proportions,  but  of  a  middle  age,  the 
population  of  the  colony  might  not  have  been 
much  gi-eater  than  it  is ;  but  if  they  had  consisted 
entirely  of  young  couples,  who  had  just  reached 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  population  of  the  colony 
would  have  advanced  with  surprising  rapidity* 
Reckoning  the  number  of  immigrants  in  each 
year  at  2,000,  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for  be* 
lievingf*  that,  if  ail  these  had  been  young  couples 

*  See  Note  X. 

t  Amongst  these  grounds  are  the  very  healthy  climate  c^ 
New  South  Wales^  and  the  great  fecundity  of  women  in  that 
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j^st  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  population 
«f  the  colony  would  by  this  time  have  amounted 
to  nearly  500,000,  instead  of  its  actual  amount^ 
less  than  SO.OOO^  that  the  pfogi^ess  of  population 
and  we  may  add^  of  colonizatioii,  would  have 
been  ten  titnes  as  gt*eat  as  it  has  been,  with  the 
same  outlay  Ibr  bringing  people  to  the  colony. 
At  present  too,  the  proportion  of  young  people  in 
New  ^uth  Wales  is  rather  under  thati  over  the 
usual  rate;  whereas^  in  .the  supposed  case,  the 
proportion  of  young  peopled  would  have  been  very 
much  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  in  any  hViman 
society.  According;  of  course^  to  this  great  pro- 
portion of  young  people  would  have  been  the 
prospect  of  future  increase.  If  all  the  people  who 
have  removed  from  Europe  to  America  had  been 
young  couples,  just  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty^ 
slavery  in  North  America  must  long  since  have 
died  a  natural  death :  M  part  of  North  America, 
no  part  of  South  America,*  perhaps,  would  have 
been  open  for  colonisation.  '  Considering  what 
hiust^  almost  inevitably,'  have  happened  in  this 

country.  Mr.  CuDDingbam  states  that  ia  the  settlement  of 
Bathurst  Plains,  a  new  colony,  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains^  only 
one  natuttil  death  occurred  in  twelve  years. 

*  As  it  is,  there  are  sokne  reasons  for  expecting  that  South 
America^  where  the  greatest  pains  have  be? h  taken  to  distierse 
the  people^  and  render  them  as  barbarous  as  the  Indians,  wiU  be 
colonized  over  again  by  emigrants  from  the  obith^  who,  kept 
together  by  the  density  of  the  natural  forest,  have  preserved 
the  power  of  civilization; 
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ease,  it  seems  hard  to  overrate  the  advantages 
within  rjeach  of  the  United  States,  by  means  of 
calonizing  their  waste  territory  in  the  way 
proposed. 

In  any  colony,  the  immediate  effect  of  selecting 
young  couples  for  immigFation  would  be  to  dimi^ 
nisb  very  much  the  imlinaiy  cost  of  adding  to  the 
poptdation  of  the  colony.  The  passage  of  young 
couples  wauld  not  cost  more  thain  that  of  any 
^ther  "ola^s,  or  of  all  classes  .mixed  ;  but,  along 
with  the  young  couples,  the  colony  would  obtain, 
at  the  ordinary  cost,  the  greatest  possible  germ 
of  future  increase.  The  settlers  in  New  South 
Wales  who,  in  the  course  of  a  .few  years,  have 
made  that  colony  to  swarm,  with  sheep,  did  no^ 
import  lambs  or  jold  sheep ;  still  less  did  they 
import  a  large  proportion  of  rams.  They  have 
impocted  altogether  a  very  jsmall  number  of  sheep, 
compared  with  the  vast  number  now  in  the  co- 
lony. Their  object  was  the  production  in  the 
colony  of  the  greatest  number  of  sheep  by  the 
importation  of  the  least  number,  or,  in  other 
words,  at  the  least  cost ;  and  this  object  they  ac.- 
complished  by  selecting  for  importation  those 
animals,  which,  on  account  of  their  sex  and  age, 
were  fit  to  produce  the  greatest  number  of  young 
in  the  shortest  time.  If  a  like  selection  were 
made  of  the  persons  to  be  brought  to  a  colony 
with  the  purchase-money  of  waste  land,  the  land 
bought,  it  is  evident,  would  become  as  valuable 
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as  it  could  ever  become,  much  more  quickly  than 
if  the  immigrants  should  be  a  mixture  of  persons 
of  all  ages.  In  the  former  case,  not  only  would 
the  immigrants  be,  all  of  them,  of  the  most  valu- 
able class  as  labourers^  but  they  would  be  of  a 
class  fit  to  produce  the  most  rapid  increase  of 
people  in  the  colony ;  to  create  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  places  now  desert  a  demand  for  food,  for 
the  raw  materials  of  manufactures,  for  accommo- 
dation land  and  for  building  ground.  The  buyer 
of  new  land,  therefore,  would  have  his  purchase- 
money  laid  out  for  him  in  the  way  best  of  all  cal- 
culated to  be  of  service  to  him.  It  would  be  well 
to  consider  this,  in  seeking  to  determine  the  pro- 
per price  for  new  land,  of  which  the  purchase- 
money  was  to  be  thus  laid  out  for  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  purchaser. 

It  must  be  seen,  further,  that  if  the  immigra- 
tion fund  were  laid  out  in  this  way,  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  that  fund,  by  means  of  the  in- 
crease of  people  wanting  land,  would  be  much 
more  rapid  than  if  the  immigrants  brought  to  the 
colony  were  of  all  ages  mixed.  By  adopting  this 
mode  of  immigration,  all  the  means  of  coloniza- 
tion would  be  used  with  their  gi*eatest  possible 
effect.* 

*  By  the  importunity  of  some  members  of  the  Colonizaiion 
Sodety,  the  English  government  was  induced  to  adopt  this  prin* 
ciple  of  colonization.  While  their  Board  of  Emigration  was 
sitting  in  Downing  Street^  a  mere  name  for  want  of  funds. 
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The  moral  advantages  of  such  a  selection  of 
immigrants  would  not  be  few:  Each  female  would 

ihey  were  persuaded  to  devote  tbe  money  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  waste  land  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dienien*8  ]>md  to 
the  sending  of  poor  females  to  those  colonies.  It  was  high 
time  to  do  something  towards  correcting  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  sexes  which  exists  in  those  colonies.  Several  ship 
loads  of  poor  females  have^  in  this  way>  been  provided  with  a 
passage  to  the  penal  eettlemeats.  Bat  with  what  result }  The 
number  of  female  immigrants  is  not^  by  any  means,  sufficient 
to  cause  an  equal  proportion  between  the  sexes.  So  long  as 
the  proportion  shall  remain  unequal^  all  females^  not  protected 
by  a  higher  station^  must  be  subject  to  a  kind  of  persecution 
which  one  need  not  describe.  It  is  enough  to  say^  that  the 
gOTemment,  sending  so  few,  has  sent  a  certiun  number  of 
women  from  England  to  become  prostitutes  in  Australia. 
While  the  government  was  seading  these  women,  it  sent,  sid^ 
by  side  with  these  women,  though  not  in  the  same  ships,  a 
greater  number  of  men ;  as  if  determined  to  miss  the  object 
with  which  the  women  were  sent.  At  first,  the  colonial  office 
declared  in  print,  that  the  passage  of  the  women  was  to  be 
paid  for  with  the  money  obtained  by  selling  waste  land.  This 
was  acknowledging  a  new  and  important  principle.  Whether 
alarmed  at  finding  themselves  connected  with  something  new 
and  important,  something  not  common-place,  something  out  of 
the  routine  of  office ;  or  whether  they  discovered  that  the 
fund  to  be  obtained  by  selling  waste  land  would  be  very  handy 
for  their  own  private  purposes ;  with  what  motive  I  know  not; 
but  by  a  new  regulation  of  the  colonial  office,  it  is  declared 
that  the  cost  of  sending  women  to  the  penal  settlements  will 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  colonial  revenue.  Thus  the  fund  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  waste  land  has  been  carried  to  the  governor's 
account ;  and  the  principle  of  using  that  fund  for  bringing 
labour  to  the  colony  haS  been  abandoned.    Mr.  Wilmot  Hor- 
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have  a  special  protector  froio  the  moniQQt  4^  hev 
departure  (yonx  home.  No  Jtaan  Wiould  have  any 
excuse  for  dissolute  habits.  All  the  evils,  which 
have  so  often  sprung  from  a  disprc^ortimi  be^ 
tween  the  sexes,  would  be  avoided.  Every  pair 
of  immigrants  would  have  the  strongest  motives 
for  industry,  steadiness  and  thrift.  In  a  colony 
thus  peopled,  there  would  scarcely  ever  be  any 
single  men  or  single  woman :  nearly  the  whole 
population  would  consist  of  married  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  and  children.  For  many 
years,  the  proportion  of  children  to  grown  up 
people  would  be  greater  than  was  ever  known 
since  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet  were  surroqoded 
by  their  little  one$.  The  colony  woisld  be  an 
immense  nursery,  and,  all  being  at  ease  without 
being  scattered,  would  offer  the  finest  opportu- 

ton  used  to  contend,  that  whatever  **  the  crown**  mi^ht  obtaiii 
by  the  sale  of  waste  land  was  the  property  of  '*  the  crown  f' 
and  that  touching  the  disposal  of  it,  no  one  had  any  business 
to  enquire,  any  more  than  about  the  disposal  of  secret  service 
money  voted  by  parliament.  The  change  has  taken  place 
since  Lord  Howick,  who  in  parliament  thought  fit  to  acknow- 
ledge the  services  of  the  Colonization  Society, ^  gave  up  the 
"  Australian  department*'  of  the  colonial  office  to  his  coUeague 
Mr.  Hay ;  once  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Hojton,  and  always^  if 
I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  one  of  that  party,  whom  the 
Standard  newspaper  calls  "  the  Peel  and  Dawson  crew.'.*  If 
Mr.  Hay  be  the  author  of  this  change,  his  motives  for  bring- 
ing it  about  may,  perhaps,  be  discovered  in  a  correspondence 
j)rinted  in  the  Appendix,  No.  3. 
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nUy  tbfit  ^yer  ocparrod^  to  s^e  what  may  be  done 
for  society  by  u»iyQrfial  (education.  That  must 
be  a.  Barrow  bri^ast  in  which  the  last  conaidera^ 
tion  doQS  not  rai^  8oin6  generous  emotion. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Colonization  S6^ 
defy  proposed  :tbat  the  purchase  money  of  waste 
land  should  be  employed*  The  sum  of  the  mea-<' 
sure3  suggested  by  them^  having  regard  to  the 
objects  and  means  of  the  colonies  alone^  is :  I^e 
sale  of  aU  wtiste  I^nd  by  public  auction  at  a  fixed 
Uf^et  prii^e,  with  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  appro* 
priatioQ  at  that  price :  and  the  employment  of  the 
iphole  of  the  fund  so  obtained  in  bringing  people 
to  the  colony ;  a  preference  being  always  given* 
to  young  couples  who  have  just  reached  the  age  of 
puberty.  How  the  mother-countiy,  the  conntrjr; 
that  is,  from  which  the  immigrants  should  come, 
might  usefully  Go-opecate  with  the  colony,  remains 
to  be  considered. 

CO-OPKRATION  OF  THE  MOTHER-COUNTRY. 

The  subject  has  been  thus  divided  for  two  rea-^ 
sons;  first  because,  as  observed  already,  it  was 
more  convenient  to  take  a  colonial  view  of  means 
which  exist  in  the  colony ;  secondly,  in  order  to 
show  clearly,  without  any  long  explanation,  that 
under  a  good  system  of  colonization,  by  what-' 
ever  government  administered,  people  would  be 
drawn  to  the  colony,  not  driven  from  the  mother* 
country.    By  examining  the  subject  in  this  way^ 
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any  one  may  see  distinctly,  that  the  advantage  of 
those  who  shall  remove  from  the  mother-country 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  emigration  ;  that  emi- 
gration to  any  considerable  extent  could  not  take 
place  without  benefit  to  the  emigrants.  This^ 
however^  is  not  the  general  impression  in  Eng- 
land. A  different  impresfsion  has  been  made  on 
the  English  vulgar,  high  and  low.  Never  having 
heard  of  emigration,  save,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
mot  Horton*s  views,  as  a  means  of  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  the  poorVrate,  they  have  supposed 
that,  whether  or  not  the  object  were  attained,  the 
poor  emigrants  must  be  driven  away  for  the  good 
of  those  who  should  remain  behind,  instead  of 
being  drawn  away  for  their  own  good.  This  im-» 
pression,  which  renders  the  word  emigration  dis- 
tasteful to  the  English,  seems  to  have  been  caosed 
by  three  circumstances  in  particular. 

JF^rst  By  various  attempts  to  raise  in  the 
mother-country  a  fund  for  pauper  emigration,  not 
the  good  of  the  emigrants,  but  that  of  the  subscri- 
bers to  the  fund,  was  made  prominent.  Thus, 
when  the  government  advanced  60,000/.  for 
sending  some  poor  people  to  Canada,  it  was  sop- 
posed  that  the  government  wished  to  get  rid  of 
those  people,  not  for  their  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  to  whom  the  people  were  a  burthen.  So 
als6,  when  Lord  Howick  brought  a  bill  into  par- 
liament for  enabling  parishes  to  raise  an  emigra- 
tion fund   by  mortgaging  their  poorVrate,  the 
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advantage^  not  of  the  paupers,  but  of  the  rate-^ 
payers,  was  supposed  to  be  his  object.  If  the 
money  employed  in  the  firat  case  had  been  pro^ 
vided  under  the  name  of  a  grant  to  Upper  Canada, 
for  supplying  that  colony  with  labour,  the  Eng- 
lish government  would  have  appeared  to  consult, 
not  its  own  advantage  but  that  of  the  colony; 
and  the  advantage  of  the  poor  emigrants,  the 
certainty  of  their  obtaining  high  wages,  would 
have  been  set  in  a  prominent  light :  the  low  and 
high  vulgar  would  have  seen  that  labour  was 
wanted  in  the  colony:  and  thus  it  would  have 
appeared,  not  that  the  emigrants  were  driven 
from  home,  but  that  they  were  invited  to  another 
place.  As  it  was,  the  simple  truth,  that  when,  in 
the  natural  progress  of  colonization,  people  qnit 
their  birth-place,  they  must  necessarily  be  in- 
vited by  the  prospect  of  advantage  to  themselves  ; 
this  evident  truth  was  kept  out  of  view ;  and  in 
its  room  an  impression  was  made  that  the  poor 
emigrants  might  suffer  by  their  removal. 

Secondly.  Under  the  experiments  in  pauper 
emigration  made  by  the  English  government, 
poor  emigrants  have  suffered  by  their  removal. 
To  say  nothing  of  what  happened  to  the  poor 
people  whom  the  English  government  sent  to 
South  Africa,  the  poor  people  whom  they  sent  to 
Canada  suffered  great  privations  and  hardships. 
They  consisted  of  families^  men,  women  and 
swarms  of  childreu  ;  and,  what  is  more  important. 
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instead  of  being  allowed  to  proceed  in  a  natural 
course,  that  is,  to  remain  in  the  settled  parts  of 
the  colony,  working  for  wages,  getting  assistance 
when  required  from  their  employers  and  neigh* 
hours,  and  learning  by  degrees  how  to  settle  in 
the  forest ;  instead  of  this,  they  were  planted  at 
once  beyond  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony,  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest,  for  apart  from  each  other, 
without  experience,  assistance  or  advice ;  and 
even  without  houses  in  which  to  shelter  their 
families.  Those  English  paupers,  becoming  sud- 
denly colonial  landlords,  not  hardened  to  the 
climate,  placed  on  new  land  where  ague  generally 
prevails,  not  accustomed  to  use  the  hatchet,  which 
is  the  first  tool  used  by  a  settler;  thus  placed, 
like  fish  out  of  water,  they  suifered  from  heat, 
cold  and  wet,  from  sickness,  from  wounds,  and 
finally  from  a  sentiment  of  despair.  Not  a  few 
of  the  children  died^  The  misery  which  these 
poor  people  suffered,  though  great  pains  were 
taken  to  conceal  it  by  the  author  of  the  .experir 
ment,  became  known  in  England ;  and  thus  a 
well-founded  prejudice  was  created  against  emir 
gration ;  well-founded,  that  is,  as  against  this 
«ort  of  emigration.*    But  along  with  a  dislike  to 

*  The  absurdity  of  Mr,  Wilmot  HortOD*8  scheme  for  locating 
English  paupers  in  the  forests  of  Canada  was  exposed  by  the 
Colonization  Society  3  and  in  the  emigration  biU  which  Lord 
Howick  soon  afterwards  brought  into  parliament,  the  natural 
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this  sort  of  emigmtioD,  there  arose^  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  dislike  to  all  emigvation. 

Thirdly.  The  English  gov^mcnent  goes  oat  of 
its  way  to  strengthen  in  the  common  people  their 
natural  sense  of  the  evils  of  emigration.  As  it  is 
painfol  to  quit  for  ever  the  country  of  one's  birth 
and  one's  affections,  so  is  emigration  necessarily 
attended  with  some  evil ;  but  this  evil,  it  is  plain, 
will  never  be  incurred  voluntarily,  that  is,  if  there 
be  no  sort  of  interference  by  government,  with^ 
out  so  much  good  as  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of 
emigration.  The  balance  of  the  account  must 
necessarily  be  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  emigrant. 
But  what  says  the  English  government  ?  While 
Lord  Howick  was  vainly  begging  the  house  of 
commons  to  pass  his  emigration  bill,  imploring 
them  to  mend  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in 
tbe  south  of  England,  to  prevent  another  insure- 
section  of  that  class  by  enabling  some  of  them  to 
remove  to  the  colonies;  at  this  very  time,  the 
judges  at  Winchester  and  elsewhere,  addressed 
language  to  the  following  effect  to  peasants  conr 
victed  of  rioting  for  better  wages:  —  Unhappy 
men !  your  crime  is  enormous,  and  your  punish- 
ment must  be  great.  The  sentence  of  the  law  is, 
that  yoii  be  transported  beyond  seas  for  the  term 
of  your  natural  lives-    You  are  going  to  a  far 

mode  of  pauper  emigration  warf  adopted  j   that  of  allowing 
poor  labourers  to  be  attracted  by  the  high  wages  of  the  colony. 
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country;  to  a  country  so  far  ofl;  that  neither 
will  you  ever  bear  of  those  whom  yoa  love  best^ 
nor  will  they  ever  hear  of  you.  Though  the  law 
does  not  permit  me  to  pass  on  some  of  you  the 
sentence  of  transportation  for  life,  still  I  can 
assure  such  of  you,  that  you  will  never  be  able 
to  return.  You  may  have  heard  from  wicked 
men  like  yourselves,  that  it  is  a  fine  country ;  and 
you  may  expect  to  do  well  there.  But  oh,  un- 
happy prisoners !  you  will  suffer  all  the  pain  of 
being  for  ever  banished  from  the  country  of  your 
birth  and  your  affections.  May  God,  in  his 
mercy,  give  you  fortitude  to  bear  so  dreadful  a 
punishment,  which  however  is  no  more  than- your 

atrocious  crime  deserves. Hereupon,  some  of 

the  prisoners,  single  men  who  had,  indeed,  heard 
that  New  South  Wales  is  a  very  fine  country,  and 
that  they  could  hardly  fail  to  do  well  there ;  these 
put  their  tongues  into  their  cheeks,  and  set  the 
judge  at  defiance.  But  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  others  shed  tears,  shrieked  or  fainted ; 
and  all  through  those  rural  districts  there  was 
weeping  and  lamentation.  These  are  the  dis- 
tricts in  which,  especially,  it  was  intended  that 
Lord  Howick*s  bill  should  be  of  use ;  districts  in 
which,  amongst  the  class  who  were  to  be  per- 
suaded to  emigrate,  a  strong  impression  had  been 
made,  that  emigration  is  the  greatest  punishment 
next  to  death.  Are  we,  then,  to  be  surprized 
that  the  English  generally  should   look   tipon 
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every  attempt  by  their  ggvemment  to'  promote 
emigration  as  an  attempt  to  hurt  the  emigrants  ? 
So  Ibng  as  criminals  shall  be  punished  by  trans* 
portatioHj  there  must  necessarily  exist  in  England 
a  strong  prejudice  against  any  interference  by  the 
government  for  promoting  emigration. 

Bnt  why  should  the  government  of  an  old 
country  ever  undertake  to  promote  emigration 
from  that  country,  when  all  the  ends,  which  an 
old  country  seeks  in  colonization,  may  be  reached 
by  promoting  immigration  to  her  colonies? 
Whether  the  colony  be  dependent  or  independent^ 
all  that  the  government  of  the  mother-country 
has  to  do  at  home  for  promoting  colonization,  is 
to  take  care  that  the  poorer  class  at  home  be  v^ell 
informed  of  the  advantages  of  going  to  a  colony ; 
taking  care  also  that  the  necessary  evil  of  going 
from  home  be  not  made  to  appear  greater  than 
it  is^  through  forcing  people  to  emigrate  by 
way  of  punishment.  It  would  be  very  easy,  in* 
deed,  supposing  either  that  there  was  co-operation 
between  the  old  country  and  the  colony,  or  that 
both  were  under  the  same  government^  to  keep 
the  poorer  class  in  the  old  country  well  infor- 
med of  the  advantages  of  going  to  a  colony.  The 
great  emigration  from  England  which  took  place 
last  year,  was  caused  mainly  by  the  publication  of 
letters  from  poor  emigrants  to  their  friends  in 
England.*    But  in  order  that  such  letters  should 

*  Thousands,  pcobably^  were  induced  to  emigrate  by  reading 
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be  published,  it  U  necessary  that  they  should  be 
\rritten  and  received*  Why  not,  in  ocder  to  pro* 
mote  the  receipt  of  siich  letters  among^  the  poorer 
class  in  the  mothei^-coontry;  allow  poor  emigfeantSt 
dn  ring  some  yeaifs^after  their  arrival  in  the  colony^ 
to  send  lettei*s  by  the  post,  bot  free  of  postage,  to 
the  friends  whom  they  hadlefl  behind ;  just  as^  in 
many  coantries,  soldiers  areallowed  this  privilc^} 
To  such  an  arrangement  there  appears  no  obstacle 
that  might  not  be  got  over  with  very  little  trouble.* 
In  this  way,  not  only  would  the  necessary  evil  of 
going  to  a  colony  be  diminished;  that  is,  the  emi- 
grants would  depart  with  the  pleasant  assurance 
of  being  able  to  communicate  with!  their  friends 
at  hdme ;  but  the  poorer  class  in*  the^  mbther* 
country  would  always  hear  the  truth  as  to  the 
pLx>Spects  of  emigrants^ ;  and  nbt  only  the  truth, 
but  truth  in  which  they  would  not' suspect  any 
falscihood.    The  statements  as  to  the  high  wages 

•  

obtainable  in  the  English  colonies  latelypnl^shed 
by  a  board  of  emig^ation  sitting  in  De^wning 

t>ne  publication  of  this  sort  •  a  collection  ci  letters  Urom  poor 
^migrants^  printed  and  circulated  by  one  of  the  best  friends  d[ 
the  English  poor,  and  we  may  add  of  the  rich,  Mr.  Poulett 
Scrope. 

*  An  officer  at  the  colonial  port  might  give  to  each  poor 
immigrant  a  certificate,  which  should  authorise  post-masters 
throughout  the  colony  to  frank  letters  fOr  the  toother-country 
that  were  brought  to  a  post-office  by  the  bearer  of  the  cer- 
tificate. 
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Street,  though  perfectly  true,  have  not  been  re- 
ceived with  implicit  faith  by  the  harassed  and 
therefore  suspicious  class  to  whom  they  were 
addressed ;  nor  would  any  statements  made  by 
the  government  ever  obtain  so  much  credit  as 
letters  from  the  emigrants  themselves.  In  this 
way,  moreover,  the  attractive  power  of  the  colony 
would  be  made  apparent  to  the  high  vulgar  of 
the  mother-country ;  and  those  preachers  would 
be  silenced,  whose  text  is,  ^^  Dwell  in  the  land 
and  verily  ye  shall  be  fed.** 

With  respect  to  the  mother- country,  two  points 
remain  to  be  examined ;  iBrst,  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  selection  of  emigrants  in  producing 
relief  from  excessive  numbers ;  secondly,  the 
means  by  which  the  overflowing  capital  of  an  old 
country  might  find  secure  and  profitable  em- 
ployment through  this  system  of  colonization. 

First — If  it  be  true  that  125,000  persons  emi- 
grated from  Great  Britain  and  Iraland  last  year, 
still  this  abstraction  of  people  has  not  caused  the 
least  perceptible  relief  from  excessive  numbers. 
That  great  body  of  emigrants  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  all  classes ;  masters  and  servants,  old 
and  young.  The  poorest  class  was  composed,  in 
great  measure  of  families,  men,  women  and 
children,  for  whom  a  passage  was  provided  by 
their  parishes,  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  them. 
By  the  removal  Of  the  children,  nothing  was  taken 
from  the  present  market  of  English  labour ;  nor 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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indeed  by  the  removal  of  any  but  workmen.  Of 
these  last,  the  number  removed  were  too  small 
for  any  effect  on  wages.  The  only  effect  of  their 
i-emoval  was  to  make  room  lor  others  quite  ready 
to  take  their  place.  But  if  this  great  body  of 
emigrants  had  consisted  entirely  of  workmen  and 
their  wives,  it  seems  probable  that  considerable 
relief  would  have  been  obtained  from  excessive 
numbers ;  that  more  room  would  have  been 
made  than  could  have  been  immediately  filled  by 
other  workmen.  The  conscription  in  France, 
during  the  late  war,  did  not,  perhaps,  carry  off 
so  many  workmen,  year  by  year,  in  proportion  to 
the  then  population  of  France,  as  the  proportion 
which  60,000  bears  to  24»000,000 :  yet  it  oer* 
tainly  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  supply  of 
labour  so  much  within  the  demand,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  class  in  France  was,  during 
the  war,  very  comfortable  compared  with  what 
it  has  been  since  the  peace*  One  of  the  causes 
of  Napoleon's  great  popularity  was  the  easy  state 
of  the  labouring  class  in  France  during  his  reign : 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  late  revolution  in  France 
was  the  uneasy  state  of  the  working  class  who 
effected  that  revolution :  and  the  miserable  state 
of  that  class,  in  the  greater  part  of  France  at  this 
time,  leaves  but  small  hope  that  the  revolution 
which  they  effected  will  be  of  any  service  to  them. 
In  France,  the  working  people  now  say,  com* 
monly : — Oh  !  if  we  could  get  back  Napoleon  we 
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should  soon  be  better  off. — ^Without  knowing  it, 
they  want  so  much  war  as  should  again  cause  the 
fields  to  be  tilled  by  women.  If^  for  every  young 
man  carried  off  by  Napoleon^s  wars^  a  young  wo- 
man also  had  been  carried  off,  though  the  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  state  ctthe  working  class  would 
have  been  the  same,  the  conscription  would  hate 
had  a  more  lasting  effect  on  the  Condition  of  the 
working  class.  Millions,  perhaps,  who  have  been 
bom  in  France  since  1814,  would  not  have  been 
born  there ;  and  thus,  though  many  would  have 
lived,  who  have  been  bom  to  die  since  1814,  if 
not  of  hunger,  of  disease  produced  by  all  sorts  of 
privations,  still  the  good  effect  of  the  conscrip- 
tion might  have  lasted  till  now.  These  consi^^ 
derations  will  direct  us  to  a  right  estimate  of  the 
influence,  which  a  proper  selection  of  emigrants 
would  have  on  the  population  of  a  country  like 
England. 

It  has  been  reckoned,*  that  in  England  the 
number  of  marriages  which  take  place  in  a  year 
is  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  about  134  souls.  As- 
suming this  calculation  to  be  right,  and  the  po^ 
pulation  of  England  to  be  14,000,000,  the  yearly 
number  of  marriages  in  England  is  104,477|. 
Whatever  would  be  the  effect  on  population  of 

*  See  Ph>fe88or  M'CuUoch's  Note  on  Population,  in  his 
edidoQ  of  the  Wealth  of  Natiom,  which  is  Ml  of  valuable  in"> 
formation  on  this  subject. 
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preventing  all  the  marriagea,  would  be  the  effect 
of  removing  all  who  were  about  to  marry.    The 
removal,  therefore,  of  about  209,000  persons  every 
year  for  a  few  years  would  very  soon  depopulate 
England.    But  this  effect  would  occur  through 
the  removal  of  a  much  smaller  number.  It  would 
occur  by  the  yearly  removal  of  all  who  in  each 
year  should  reach  the  age  of  puberty.      How 
many  persons  in  England  every  year  reach  the 
age  of  puberty  has  never  been  calculated.    But 
it  is  reckoned,  that  the  yearly  births  are,  to  the 
whole  population,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  about 
31.      Taking    the    yearly    births,   then,  to  be 
451,61^,  or  for  round  numbers  450,000^  and 
assuming  that  not  above  one  third  of  these,  or 
160,000,  reach  the  age  of  puberty,  it  appears, 
that  England  might  soon  be  depopulated  by  the 
yearly  abstraction,  for  some  years,  of  a  number  of 
persons  not  much  greater  than  the  number  who 
did  actually  emigrate  last  year.    Supposing  the 
emigration  of  each  of  these  persons  to  cost  7/., 
the  cost  of  entirely  depopulating  England  would 
be  a  yearly  outlay,  for  some  years,  of  1,050^000/. ; 
very  little  more  by  the  year  than  a  seventh  part 
of  the  English  poor's-rate ;  not  much  more  than 
the  supposed  cost  of  emigration  from  Great  Bii* 
tain  and  Ireland  during  the  last  year.     But  there 
is  a  way  by  which,  with  a  still  smaller  yearly 
outlay,  England  might  be  depopulated :  by  taking 
away  every  year  a  number  of  young  couples  suf- 
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ficient  to  raduce  the  whole  number  in  after  years  ; 
80  that  the  number  of  yoang  couples  would,  in 
time^  be  reduced  to  one.  Supposing  that  this 
might  be  effected,  though  not  so  quickly  as  if  all 
were  removed,  by  removing  every  year  half  of 
the  young  couples  who  had  in  that  year  reached 
the  age  of  puberty,  then  might  England  be  de- 
populated by  the  yearly  removal  for  some  years 
•of  755OOO  persons^  at  a  yearly  cost  of  525,000/. 
The  question,  however,  is,  not  how  might  Eng- 
land be  depopulated,  but  what  is  the  smallest 
proportion  of  young  couples,  whose  yearly  re- 
moval would  prevent  any  hurtful  increase  of  the 
population  ofa  country  like  England;  would  put 
the  bulk  of  the  people  at  ease;  enabling  all  to 
marry  when  nature  should  prompt  them  to  mar^ 
riage ;  preventing  the  death  of  many  through 
want ;  and  giving  full  effect  to  the  principle  of 
population. 

Still  this  question  is  not  of  much,  perhaps  it  is 
not  of  any,  practical  importance.  By  the  pro- 
posed selection  of  emigrants,  all  that  could  be 
done  would  be  done,  towards  procuring  relief  from 
excessive  numbers;  and  in  no  event  could  too 
many  people  be  removed ;  because  when  relief 
from  excessive  numbers  was  obtained,  emigration 
would  stop,  until  the  prospect  of  misery  from 
excessive  numbers  should  again  render  the  evil 
of  quitting  home  less  than  that  of  remaining  at 
liome. 
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By  tbe  proposed  seledlion  of  emigrants,  more- 
over, as  the  greatest  quantity  of  relief  from  ex- 
cessive  numbers  would  be  comprised  in  the 
removal  of  the  least  number  of  people,  the  maxi* 
mum  of  good  from  emigration  would  be  obtained, 
not  only  with  the  minimum  of  cost,  but  what  is 
far  more  important,  with  the  minimum  of  painful 
feelings.  All .  that  old  people  and  young  children 
scfftr  more  than  other  people  from  a  long  voyage 
would  be  avoided.  Those  only  would  remove, 
who  were  already  on  the  move  to  a  new  home : 
those  only,  to  whom,  on  account  of  their  youth 
and  animal  spirits,  separation  from  birth-place 
would  be  least  painful ;  those  only,  who  had  just 
formed  the  dearest  connection,  and  one  not  to  be 
severed,  but  to  be  made  happy,  by  their  removal. 
And  this,  the  least  degree  of  painful  feeling,  would 
be  suffered  by  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
people. 

To  make  this  selection,  no  interference  would 
be  required  from  the  government  of  an  old 
country.  Supposing  the  attractive  power  of  the 
colony  applied  to  tbe  immigration  of  young 
eouples,  then  shipKiwners  and  others,  who  had 
contracted  with  the  colonial  government  for 
bringing  young  couples  to  the  colony,  would  make 
known  in  the  mother-country,  that  they  were 
ready  to  convey  to  the  colony,  free  of  cost,  persons 
of  that  description,  but  not  of  any  other  descrip* 
tion.    Suppose  that  a  young  single  man  should 
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apply  for  a  passage ;  he  would  be  told  that  for  the 
passage  of  a  single  man  there  was  no  fand,  but 
that  there  was  a  fond  for  the  passage  of  a  manned 
man  and  his  wife ;  that  whenever  he  should  please 
to  return  with  a  young  wife,  they  might  both  go 
to  the  colony  cost  free.  Can  it  be  doubtful  that 
he  would  soon  return  with  a  young  wife  ?  The 
experiment  has  been  thus  &r  tried ;  that  wben^ 
last  year,  the  South  Australian  Land  Company 
received  applications  for  a  passage  to  New  HoU 
land,  from  young  single  men  out  of  work,  and 
answered,  ^^  Yes,  if  you  get  married,  and  for  your 
wife  also,*'  the  common  reply  was,  ^  So  much  the 
better;**  with  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  a  laugh,  or 
swimming  eyes,  that  spoke  more  than  the  w<>rds.* 
In  order  that  this  selection  should  be  made  with- 
out any  difficulty,  all  that  would  be  required  from 
the  government  of  an  old  country  is,  that  it  should 
be  so  good  as  to  do  nothing ;  that  it  should  have 
sense  enough  to  abstain  from  meddling  with  the 
attractive  power  of  the  colony. 

Secondly — There  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
system  of  colonization  seems  calculi^ted  to  give 
secure  and  profitable  employment  to  the  over*- 
flowing  capital  of  a  mother-country. 

*  Whoever  persuaded  Lord  Goderich  to  depart  from  his  ea- 
gagemeat  wH3i  thk  company,  little  knows  how  much  bitter 
diaappomtment  he  occasioned.  But  what  are  the  hopes  of 
paupers  to  secretaries  of  state  ? 
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In  the  first  place^  it  is  clear  that^  to  whatever 
extent  this  system  was  parsued,  the  colonies 
would  be  more  extensive;  that  under  this  system, 
they  would  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible ; 
and  that  as  every  new  colony,  or  increase  of  an 
old  one,  would  be  the  extension  of  an  old  society 
to  a  new  place ;  as  the  colonists  would  produce 
more  with  the  same  number  of  hands  than  co» 
lonists  have  ever  produced,  and  would  retain  the 
habits  and  wants  of  their  mother-country;  so 
would  this  oiode  of  colonization  very  rapidly  in- 
crease the  markets  in  which  the  mother--country 
might  buy  raw  produce  and  cheap  corn  with 
manufactured  goods.  One  end  of  colonization 
being  to  enlarge  the  field  for  employing  capital 
and  labour  within  the  mother-country,  that  great 
object  would  be  obtained  most  easily  and  most 
quickly  by  these  means  of  colonization. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  in  order  that  this  most 
usefur  process  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible, 
colonies  already  established,  might  require  some 
assistance,  not  from  the  government,  but  from 
the  capitalijsts  of  the  mother-country.  Suppose 
that  the  Americans,  having  resolved  to  dispose  of 
their  fund,  obtained  by  the  sale  of  waste  land,  in 
bringing  labour  to  the  United  States,  should,  with 
a  view  to  the  extinction  of  slavery,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  immediately  a  sufficient  supply  of 
free  labour,  be  willing  to  anticipate  that  fond  ? 
to  borrow  money  on  that  security?    Could  a 
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better  secarity  for  overflowing  English  capital  be 
readily  imagined  ?  In  this  way,  capital  which  is 
now  lying  idle  in  England,  or  is  abont  to  fly  ofl^, 
taking  no  labour  with  it,  would  fly  ofl^,  indeed, 
but  only  for  a  time,  and  would  take  with  it,  or 
draw  after  it,  a  corresponding  amount  of  surplus 
labour.  We  have  only  to  suppose,  farther,  that 
in  Canada,  South  Africa  and  Australia,  the  Ame- 
rican plan  of  selling  land  had  been  adopted  with 
improvements ;  we  have  only  to  suppose,  in  short, 
that  the  legislature  of  England  had  attended  to 
this  subject,  and  we  suppose  the  opening  of  three 
more  great  fields  for  the  secure  and  profitable 
employment  of  English  capital  in  the  work  of 
colimization. 

The  enlargement  of  the  field,  however,  need 
not  stop  here.  While  a  portion  of  the  capital 
of  the  mother*country  was  employed  in  antici- 
pation of  the  sales  of  waste  land,  other  portions 
would  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  waste  land. 
Immense  capitals,  belonging  to  people  in  the 
eastern  states  of  America,  are  constantly  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  new  land  on  the  western  fron- 
tier, and  invariably,  I  believe,  with  profit  to  the 
capitalists.  The  profit  of  such  purchases  would 
be  much  more  certain,  and  would  be  obtained 
much  sooner^  in  a  colony  where  no  new  land  was 
obtainable  save  by  purchase,  and  where  all  the 
purchase- money  of  new  land  was  employed  in 
bringing  selected  labourers  to  the  colony.    How 
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great  and  rapid  might  be  the  profit  of  sacb  un* 
dertakingB^  may  be  partly  conceived  from  the 
success  of  the  Canada  Company,  of  whose  pro- 
ceedings a  brief  sommary  appears  below.*  This 
company  boaght  land  of  the  gbvemment,  with- 
out any  assurance  that  land  would  not  be  given 
for  nothing  to  other  people;  and  the  money 
which  they  have  paid  to  the  government  has  been 
wasted;  all  of  it  in  some  way,  most  of  it  in 
shameful  jobs.  Nearly  all  the  great  and  success* 
fnl  purchases  of  waste  land  in*  the  United  States, 
are  conducted  by  companies  residing  in  the  eas- 
tern towns.  This  kind  of  investment  seems 
peculiarly  suited  to  companies*  The  whole  ope- 
ration consists  of  paying  and  receiving  money ; 
paying  a  small  sum,  waiting,  and  then  receiving 
a  large  sum.  The  time  for  waiting  would  be  very 
short,  if  all  the  money  paid  were  employed  in 
adding  to  the  colonial  population,  according  to 
a  fixed  rule,  and  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of 

*  Nominal  capital^  1^000,0002. 

Capital  actually  invested,  15]>5552. 

DiTidead  of  4  per  cent<  per  atinnm,  regularly  paid. 
Assets  of  llie  company  (JOeoenaber  1802) :  Isl.  BiUs  given  by 
purchasers  of  their  land,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  with 
payment  by  instalments  effectually  secured,  1 13,0252.  2nd. 
Land  paid  for  by  the  company,  but  not  yet  sold,  including  the 
town  lots  of  Guelph  and  Goderich,  460,000  acres  estimated  at 
IBs,  per  acre,  or  345,0002.  Sd.  Land  remaining  to  be  paid 
for,  1,658,000  acres,  at  the  rate  of  2«.  lOdt.  per  acre,  estimated 
to  sell  for  i5«,  per  acre  or  1,243,5002. 
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population  was  added  at  the  least  cost  It  would , 
be  difEk^ult  for  companies  to  make  any  serious 
blunder :  scarce  any  thing  would  be  left  to  the 
neglect  of  agents ;  for  there  would  be  scarce  any- 
thing to  do:  and,  lastly^  a  company  by  the  em« 
ployment  of  a  large  capital  might  take  so  much 
land,  in  one  lot,  or  block,  as  would  insure  the 
formation  of  a  town  on  their  property ;  not  by 
them,  but  by  others  for  their  good.  Becoming 
the  proprietors  of  a  large  extent  of  land,  there 
would  necessarily  occur  upon  some  parts  of  their 
property  those  kinds  of  competition  for  the  use 
of  land,  over  and  above  competition  for  land  of 
snperior  natural  fertility,  which  lead  to  the  pay« 
ment  of  rent :  every  sale  by  them  would  add  to 
the  .value  of  land  adjoining  that  which  had  been 
•old ;  and  the  whole  business  of  selling  might  be 
conducted  by  one  or  two  agents  of  common  in- 
telligence. To  show  bow  great  and  how  sure 
would  be  the  profit  of  such  investments,  under 
the  pr<q>osed  system  of  colonization,  I  have  col- 
lected a  number  of  facts,  which  establish  that, 
even  now,  wherever  people  cangregatej  new  land 
invariably  rises  in  value  soon  after  it  becomes 
private  property.*  All  surplus  capital  invested 
in  this  way  would,  of  course,  take  off  with  it  a 
corresponding  amount  of  surplus  labour.  Every 
investment  of  this  kind  would  tend,  in  proportion 

*  See  Appendix^  No.  2. 
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to  its  amoant,  to  diminish  in  the  mother-coiintry 
the  competition  of  capital  with  capital,  and  of 
labour  with  labour. 

How  this  system  of  colonization  would  tend  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  employment  for  those  classes, 
who  are  not  called  either  capitalists  or  labonrers, 
is  very  evident.  As  all  the  emigrant  labourers 
would  retain  the  habits  and  wants  of  their  mother- 
country,  so  would  they,  having  plenty  in  the 
colony,  create  a  demand  for  the  services  of  those 
classes  whose  only  property  is  their  knowledge ; 
and  the  progressive  increase  of  this  demand  would 
keep  pace,  exactly,  with  the  very  rapid  progress 
of  colonization.  Colonies  that  were  brisk  mar- 
kets for  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  in  the 
mother-country,  must  necessarily  afford  employ- 
ment to  persons,  having  the  common  run  of 
knowledge,  or  superior  knowledge,  who  should 
emigrate  from  the  mother-country.  Touching 
this  point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat,  that  a 
colony,  founded  or  extended  in  the  way  proposed, 
yrould  be  the  extension  of  an  old  society  to  a 
new  place,  with  all  the  good,  but  without  the 
evils,  which  belong  especially  to  old  countries. 

This  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  may  be  properly  concluded  by  a  quota- 
tion from  their  own  statement  of  their  principles 
9nd  objects. 

"  To  conclude :  We  have  purposely  abstained 
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from  dwelling  on  the  iroprovement  which  this 
system  of  colonization  might  eiffect  in  the  moral 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Britain^  or  on 
the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which,  by  calling 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  into  existence^ 
it  might  people  the  desert  regions  of  the  globe. 
Such  speculations,  however  grateful,  are  unsnited 
tti  the  present  occasion.  We  have  confined  our- 
selves to  statements  and  arguments  which  may 
be  submitted  to  the  test  of  rational  inquiry.  Any 
man,  inquiring  with  a  single  desire  to  find  the 
truth,  may  readily  convince  himself,  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  selection  of  emigi-ants  would 
prevent  all  undesirable  increase  of  people  in  the 
mother-country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cause  the 
greatest  possible  increase  of  people  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  whether  or  not  the  piroposed  concentration 
of  the  colcmists  would  tend  to  their  wealth  and 
civilization ;  would  furnish  the  greatest  amount 
of  employment  for  labour,  and  the  greatest  fund 
for  conveying  labour  to  the  market.  These  are 
questions  in  the  science  of  public  economy  which 
must  be  speedily  decided.  If  they  should  be 
decided  in  the  aflElrmative,  it  muist  inevitably  fol- 
low, that  the  measure  in  queistion,  being  Well 
administered,  would  save  the  greater  part  of  the 
poor's-rate  of  England,  and  prevent  in  Ireland, 
the  greater  evil  of  pauperism  without  poor  laws  ; 
that  it  would  occasion  a  great  and  constant  in- 
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crease  of  the  demand  for  British  maaiifiBu^tares ; 
that  it  would  extinguish  slavery  in  South  Africa, 
by  the  substitution  of  fi*ee  labour;  and  that  it 
would  enable  the  moreexbensive  British  colonies 
to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  their  own  govemraent 
and  protectian.    Mweojmr,  if  the  principles:  of 
the  suggested  measure  be  sounds  the  measure  may 
be  adopted,  not  only  upon  any  scale,  that  is,  by 
degrees,  so  as  to  render  its  adoption  perfieedy 
eaay,*r-but  also .  without  harm  to  any,  and  with 
beneit  to  all.;  without  the  least  injury  to  a  single 
person,  and  with  defimble  and  manifest  adrans- 
tage^  to  the  pomr,  both  those  who  ^ould  remove 
and  those  who  should  remain ;  to  the  landlords,  finr* 
rners,  manofiuoturers,  merchants  and  shipowners 
of  Britain;^  to  the  colmiists  of  every  class,  but 
more  especially  to  the  landowners  and  merchants ; 
and  finally  to  both  the  domestic  and  the  eol#nial 
governments.   We  .beg  the  reader  to  observe  that 
these  oondttsions  are  stated  hypothctioally.    The 
accuracy  of.  the  conclngioas  depends  on  the  truth 
of  the  principles,  which  it  is  our  wish  rather  to 
submit  for  examination  than  to  assert  with  con^ 
fidenoeu    But  if  those  conclusions  should  turn 
out  to  be  founded  on  reason  and  truth,  it  will  <  be 
acknowledged,  that  objects  more  importMit  were 
never  sought  by  more  simple  means.*' 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  COLONIES. 

After  80  full  a  notice  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
subject,  this  part  of  it  may  be  disposed  of  in  few 
words. 

If  the  purchase  of  waste  land  in  a  colony  already 
established  were  a  i^rpfitable  mode  of  employing 
capital,  so  would  be  the  purchase  of  the  first  grant 
in  a  new  colony.    Nay,  as  the  first  purchasers  of 
land  in  a  new  colony  would  naturally  select  the 
spot  on  which  the  first  town^  or  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  the  seat  of  government  and  the  centre  of 
trade,  was  likely  to  be  formed,  their  land  must 
n^essarily,  if  the  colony  prospered  at  all,  soon 
become  extremely  valuable.     Their  purchase- 
money  would  provide  the  colony  with  labour  of 
the  most  valuable  kind,  and  in  due  proportion  to 
the  land  granted.    Here,  there  would  be  no  mo- 
tive for  anticipating  by  a  loan  the  sales  of  waste 
land ;  because,  in  this  case,  there  would  never  be 
any    hurtful    disproportion   between  land  and 
people.     The  certainty  of  obtaining  labour  in 
the  new  colony  would  be  the  strongest  induce- 
ment to  the  emigration  of  capitalists,  ambitious 
to  take  part  in  laying  the  foundation  of  an  empire. 
Thus  would  all  the  elements  of  wealth  be  brought 
together,  with  no  further  trouble  to  the  govern** 
ment  of  the  mother*country  than  what  should  be 
required  for  establishing  in  the  colony  a  fixed  and 
uniform  system  in  the  disposal  of  waste  land.    It 
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was  the  hope  of  being  able    to  persuade  the 
English  government  to  establish  such  a  system 
for  the  south  coast  of  Australia,  that  lately  in- 
duced a  body  of  Englishinen*  to  project  the 
foundation  of  a  colony  in  that  desert  part  of  the 
world.    A  body  of  capitalists,  sure  of  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  land,  if  all  land  were  sold 
and  all  the  purchase-money  employed  in  pro- 
curing labour,  was  ready  to  buy  a  part  of  that 
wilderness ;  another  body  of  capitalists,  depending 
on  a  constant  supply  of  labour,  was  ready  to  em- 
bark for  that  desert ;  the  most  numerous,  wealthy 
and  estimable  body  of  Englishmen  that  ever  pro- 
posed to  found  a  colony:  and  labourers  in  abund- 
ance were  anxious  to  accompanj^  them,  expecting, 
to  have  their  passage  paid  for  with  the  purchase*, 
money  of  the  desert  land.    In  order  to  carry  this 
project  into  effect,  nothing  more  was  required 
than  some  engagement  from  the  English  govern- 
ment, that  the  proposed  system  for  the  disposal 
of  waste  land  should  be  firmly  established  in  the 
intended  colony ;  some  law,  or  something  like  a 
law^  to  prevent  a  colonial  governor,  and  the  clerks 
in  Downing  Street,  from  meddling  with  the  dis- 
posal of  waste  land  in  this  colony.     Tlie  best 
security  for  this  object  would  have  been  an  act  of 

*  See  in  the  Appendix  (No.  S.)  a  list  of  the  ProvisioDal  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  Australian  Land  Company,  with  the  signa- 
tures to  a  Memorial  addressed  to  Viscount  Goderich. 
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parliament ;  bot  those  who  intended  to  found  the 
eolony  required  no  more  than  a  charter  from  the 
king;  a  something  to  bind  the  compact  into 
which  those  individuals  were  desirous  to  enter. 
This  piece  of  parchment  was  applied  for,  promised, 
and  ultimately  refused ;  on  what  grounds  applied 
for,  how  promised,  and  how  cruelly  refused,  may 
be  seen  by  a  correspondence  between  the  govern- 
ment and  those  who  intended  to  found  the  colony. 
Pieut  of  this  correspondence  is  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. To  tiiose  who  are  curious  about  the 
motives,  which  may  induce  the  government  of  an 
old  country  to  prevent  the  foundation  of  colonies, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  would  ascertain  the 
motives  with  which,  under  a  good  system  of 
colonization,  individuals  would  found  colonies, 
scarcely  assisted  by  their  government,  the  cor* 
respondence  in  question  will  prove  highly  in-r 
9tractive. 

The  old  English  colonies  in  America,  now  the 
eastern  states  of  the  Union,  were  not  founded  by 
any  government.  They  were  founded  by  indi^ 
viduals,  not  even  aided  by  any  government,  save 
as  the  compact,  into  which  each  of  those  bodies  of 
individuals  entered,  was  bound  by  a  charter  from 
the  crown  of  England.  At  that  time,  it  had  not 
been  discovered  that  the  disposal  of  waste  land 
in  a  colony  may  furnish  matter  for  favour  and 
jobs  :  at  that  time,  prabably,  a  charter  to  prevent 
favour  and  jobbing  in  the  disposal  of  waste  land 

VOL.  II.  B 
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would  not  have  been  refused  by  the  government 
of  England,  But^  at  that  time,  also,  none  of  the 
great  advantages  of  a  fixed  and  uniform  system 
in  the  disposal  of  waste  land  were  understood  by 
any  one.  The  evils  of  profusion  and  irregularity 
have  been  made  apparent  by  the  good  resulting 
from  some  degree  of  caution  and  regularity. 
What  is  a  new  state  formed  in  the  western  deserts 
of  America,  if  it  be  not  a  new  colony  ?  Yet  how 
marked  is  the  contrast  between  the  immediate 
prosperity  of  one  of  those  new  colonies,  and  the 
early  misery  of  one  of  those  which  were  planted 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  America !  To  whatever 
extent  we  may  suppose  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
newest  colonies  arises  from  caution  and  regularity 
in  the  disposal  of  waste  land,  so  far  shall  we  at* 
tribute  the  early  misery  of  the  oldest  colonies  to 
profusion  and  irregularity.  If  some  degree  of 
caution  and  regularity  in  the  disposal  of  waste 
land  insure  the  immediate  prosperity  of  a  new 
colony,  it  seems  clear,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  new 
colony  would  be  much  greater,  and  much  more 
rapid,  under  the  proposed  system  of  selling  all 
new  land  and  converting  all  the  purchase-money 
into  the  most  productive  labour.  An  old  country, 
then,  by  applying  this  system  to  desert  countries 
at  her  disposal,  may  create  stronger  motives  than 
ever  yet  existed  for  the  foundation  of  colonies  by 
bodies  of  individuals.  This  subject  well  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  English,  who  have  more  desert 
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iand  at  tbeir  disposal  than  any  other  nation^  not 
excepting  the  North  Americans.,  and  who^  more 
than  any  other  nation^  require  that  their  field  of 
production  should  be  enlarged.^ 

THB  GOVBRNMENT  OF  COIiONIBS. 

The  advocate  of  systematic  colonization^  ad- 
dressing the  corrupt  government  of  an  old  country, 
and  actuated  by  that  short-sighted  policy  which 
attends  only  to  immediate  objects,  and  has  no  faith 
in  the  power  of  truth,  would  say :  Proceed  in  such 
a  way  that  your  colonies  may  be  richer  than  coiol 
nies  have  ever  been,  more  taxable,  better  worth 
governing.  But  the  corrupt  government  of  an  old 
country  would  not  be  cajoled  by  this  sort  of  Ian-* 
guage :  it  would  see,  what  must  be  plain  to  every 
one,  that,  if  colonies  were  so  many  extensions  of 
an  old  society^  they  would  never  submit  to  be 

*  Mr.  Stuart^  one  of  the  soberest  and  most  moderate  of 
.writers,  supposes  that  the  United  States  wUi  obtain  by  the  sale 
of  waste  land,  even  under  the  present  defective  system, ''  some 
ihomand  millunu  of  dollars,*'  The  national  debt  of  England 
amounts  to  between  three  and  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
With  Canada,  South  Africa,  Eastern,  Western  and  Southern 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  (a  country  admirably  fit  for  coloniza" 
iion)  part  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  Ceylon,  (which 
in  many  respects  is  quite  fit  for  colonization)  Madagascar 
perhaps,  some  desert  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  great  tracts  of 
desert  land  in  India  under  a  fine  climate  i  with  all  these  fields  of 
colonization  open  to  them,  the  English,  surely,  might  so  enlarge 
their  field  of  production  as  to  lough  at  their  national  debt« 
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governed  from  a  distance.  Truly^  if  the  colonists 
were  kept  together  by  a  good  system  for  the  dis- 
posal  of  waste  land^  they  would  be  richer  than 
colonists  have  ever  been,  better  able  to  pay  taxei^ 
better  worth  keeping  in  subjection  :  but^  so  like- 
wise,  would  they  be  more  intelligent,  and^  as 
union  is  force,  very  much  stronger.  The  scattered, 
poor  and  ignorant  inhabitants  of  South  Africa 
could  not  biit  submit  patiently  to  the  oppression, 
the  sportive  injustice  and  fantastic  cruelty,  of  an 
English  lord  sent  across  tlie  world  to  do  with  them 
as  he  pleased.  They  were  incapable  of  governing 
themselves,  and  therefore  quite  unable  to  resist  a 
foreign  tyrant.  With  the  capacity  for  self-govern* 
ment  comes  the  power  to  exercise  it.  A  people 
entirely  fit  to  manage  themselves,  will  never  long 
submit  to  be  managed  by  others,  much  less  to  be 
managed  by  an  authority  residing  at  a  great  dls- 
tance  from  them.  "  Government  from  a  distance** 
says  Benthami  ^^  is  ofcen  mischievous  to  the  people 
submitted  to  it.  Government  is  almost  always, 
as  respects  them,  in  a  state  either  of  jealousy  or 
indifference.  They  are  either  neglected  or  pil- 
laged ;  they  are  made  places  of  banishment  for  the 
vilest  part  of  society,  or  places  to  be  pillaged  by 
minions  and  favourites,  whom  it  is  desirable  sud- 
denly to  enrich.  The  sovereign  at  two  tfaensand 
leagues*  distance  from  his  subjects,  can  be  ac- 
quainted neither  with  their  wants,  their  interests, 
their  manners,  nor  their  character.     The  most 
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legitimate  and  weighty  complaints  weakened  by 
reason  of  distance^  stripped  of  every  thing  that 
might  excite  sensibility,  of  every  thing  which 
might  soften  or  subdue  the  pride  of  power,  are 
delivered,  without  defence,  into  the  cabinet  of  the 
prince,  to  the  most  insidious  interpretations,  to 
the  most  unfaithful  representations.  The  colonists 
are  still  too  happy  if  their  demand  of  justice  is 
not  construed  into  a  crime,  and  if  their  most  mo« 
derate  remonstrances  are  not  punished  as  acts  o£ 
rebellion.  In  a  word,  little  is  cared  for  their 
affection,  nothing  is  feared  from  (heir  resentment, 
and  their  despair  is  contemned***^  But  why  is 
their  anger  despised  ?  Because  it  is  not  dangerous  j 
because  they  are  helpless*;  because  they  are,  what 
is  called,  new  societies.  Let  colonies  be  old 
societies  in  new  places,  and  they  will  have  the 
power  to  chuse  between  self-government  and 
government  fi*om  a  distance.  That  they  would 
chuse  to  govern  themselves  cannot  be  doubted  by 
any  one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  evils  of 
being  governed  from  a  distance. 

Bentbam  well  describes  bow  difficult  it  is  for 
subject  colonies  to  obtain  any  redress  of  grie^ 
vances ;  but  he  says  little  of  the  grievances  of 
which  such  colonies  must  necessarily  have  to  com^- 
plain.  If  one  were  ill,  it  would  be  a  hard  case  when 
the  physician  resided  thousands  of  miles  off,  and 
months  must  elapse  before  one  could  hear  fnooi 

*  Rationale  of  Reward,  B.  4,  chap.  14. 
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him  by  return  of  post ;  but  the  d^ree-  of  hard- 
ship would  greatly  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
I  disease.    It  is  not  very  easy  for  people,  who  have 

never  been  governed  from  a  distance,  to  under-^ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  evils  which  are  thus  in- 
flicted on  dependent  colonies.  Every  government 
must  be  supported  by  some  kind  of  force.  The 
distant  government  seldom  maintains  in  the 
colony  an  armed  force  sufficient  to  preserve  its 
authority.  Some  other  means,  then,  must  be 
adopted  to  make  the  colonists  obey  laws  which 
are  enacted  by  persons  at  a  distance,  knowing 
little  of  the  colony  and  caring  less  for  it ;  laws 
too,  administered  by  strangers,  not  fixed  in  the 
colony,  nor  in  any  degree  responsible  to  the  sub- 
ject people.  The  way  in  which  this  object  is 
commonly  attained,  is  by  dividing  the  colonists ; 
by  getting  up  hostile  factions  amongst  them  ;  by 
allowing  some  of  them  to  share  with  the  strangers 
in  all  kinds  of  jobs  and  monopolies.  In  order 
that  the  strangers  may  pillage  the  colony,  some 
of  the  colonists  are  allowed  to  pillage  it.  In  all 
the  more  extensive  colonies  which  are  governed 
from  Downing  Street,  London,  there  is  a  strong 
party  of  colonists  attached  to  the  government, 
and  amongst  the  worst  enemies  of  the  colonial 
people.  The  machinery  whereby  misgovernment 
thus  supports  itself,  is  generally,  a  council  in  the 
colony,  composed  partly  of  strangers,  partly  of 
colonists,  all  named  by  the  governor ;  by  which 
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mockery  of  a  legislative  assembly/ the  people  of 
the  mother-coantry^  when  by  chance  they  think 
of  the  colonies^  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  colonies 
are  pretty  well  governed ;  while^  in  truth  the 
govemor*8  council  is  a  most  efficient  means  of 
misgovernment,  since  it  enables  his  excellency  to 
perform^  or  to  authorize,  acts  of  oppression,  which 
he  would  never  have  dared  to  do,  or  authorize, 
on  his  own  single  responsibility.  If  a  governor 
of  New  South  Wales  should  ever  be  called  to 
account  for  acts  of  cruel  oppression  in  that 
colony,  those  acts  would  be  defended  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  approved  by  the  council, 
an  assembly  consisting  partly  of  settlers,  having 
an  interest  in  common  with  the  whole  body  of 
colonists.  That  would  be  the  defence ;  whereas  the 
truth  is,  that  the  colonial  members  of  the  gover- 
nor's council  in  New  South  Wales  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  that  misgovemment  of  which  they 
shared  the  profits,  in  the  shape  of  contracts,  un-> 
due  supplies  of  convict  labour  and  immense  grants 
of  land.  In  Upper  Canada,  says  Mr.  Ellice^*  ^'  it 
was  the  fashion  for  every  councillor  to  get  a  grant 
of  from  5,000  to  20,000  acres,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  country  and  the  great  nuisance  of  the 
inhabitants  around.*'  This  is  only  a  sample  of  the 
numerous  ways,  in  which  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  subject  colonies  are  bribed  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance in  hurting  the  other  inhabitants ;  to  lend 

*  Now  English  mioistcr  at  war. 
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their  names  to  the  strangert^  so  that  the  acts  ci 
those  strangers  may  be  glossed  over  with  the 
semblance  of  being  approved  by  the  colonists ; 
to  lend  their  voices^  and  in  case  of  need^  their 
arms,  to  the  strangers,  so  that  to  the  force  of  the 
strangers  there  may  be  added  that  of  a  strong 
colonial  faction.  Hence  more  pillage  than  wonld 
have  satisfied  the  strangers ;  hence  the  most  bitter 
fends  amongst  the  colonists  themselves;  hence, 
more  or  less,  the  peculiar  evils,  which  Ireland 
has  suffered  by  being  governed  from  a  distance 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  strong  domestic 
faction*  The  evil  of  having  to  obey  laws  made 
at  a  distance  wonld  be  great,  but  less  than  the 
evils  inflicted  in  order  to  procure  obedience  to 
laws  so  made.  The  government  of  colonies  from 
a  distance  involves  both  kinds  of  evil. 

So  much  evil  would  never  long  be  borne  by  a 
colony  which  had  been  founded,  or  which  was  ex* 
tended,  in  the  way  here  proposed.  The  colony 
being  fit,  wonld  be  able  to  govern  itself.  It  mast 
be  confessed,  therefore,  that  the  ruling  class  of  an 
old  country,  looking  only  to  immediate  and  self- 
ish ends,  has  an  interest  in  preventing  systematic 
colonisation :  a  double  interest^  first,  as  for  every 
colony  fit  to  govern  itself  there  would  be  less  room 
for  colonies  liable  to  be  governed  from  a  distance ; 
secondly,  as  the  example  of  systematic  coloniza^ 
tion  and  colonial  self-government  in  one  place^ 
might  lead  to  the  systematic  extension,  and  then 
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to  the  sell-government,  of  colonies,  which  were 
founded,  and  have  hitherto  been  extended,  with- 
oat  any  regard  to  the  ends  and  means  6f  colo- 
nization. Here,  perhaps,  we  may  discover  why, 
last  year,  the  English  government  prevented  the 
foundation  of  a  colony  which,  in  local  matters, 
was  to  have  governed  itself  as  soon  as  the  popu- 
lation should  amount  to  50,000  souls. 

In  this  respect,  the  English  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  All  the 
early  colcmies  of  the  English  were  allowed  to 
govern  themselves  from  the  beginning ;  with  this 
single  exception,  that  the  mother-country  re* 
served  to  herself  a  monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  colony.  In  every  case,  the  colonial  laws 
were  made  by  an  assembly  of  colonists,  elected 
by  the  colonists ;  and  in  6ome  cases  those  laws 
were  executed  by  officers,  including  the  governor, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  colonists.  The 
charters,  in  a  word,  under  which  bodies  of  Eng- 
lishmen planted  colonies  in  America,  laid  the 
foundation  of  democracy  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  At  that  time,  the  English  ruling  class  had 
not  discovered  how  to  profit  by  the  exercise  of 
dominion  over  distafit  colonies.  No  sooner,  how-* 
ever,  did  the  English  take  possession  of  colonies, 
which  had  been  founded  by  other  nations  with- 
out any  provision  for  local  self-government,  than 
the  aristocracy  of  England  found  out  the  ad  van*- 
tage  of  holding  colonies  in  subjection.    This  ad- 
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vantage  beoame  still  more  clear  when  the  English 
government  had  made  a  settlement  in  New  Hol- 
land ;  had  established  a  jail  there ;  a  society^ 
which,  of  course,  could  not  be  allowed  to  govern 
itself. 

As  to  that  colony,  the  system  of  transportar 
tion  is  a  good  excuse  for  withholding  from  the 
free  settlers  the  advantage  of  self-government, 
and  will  be  maintained  on  that  account,  as  v^U 
as  on  account  of  its  great  expense,  until  the  new 
ruling  class  of  England  shall  please  to  exert  their 
authority.  WelUinfoimed  as  the  English  aristo- 
cracy  now  are  of  the  many  advantages  to  them- 
selves attendant  on  holding  colonies  in  subjec- 
tion, they  will  always  be  ready  with  excuses  for 
not  reverting  to  the  system  of  colonial  self- 
government.  They  seek  to  deny,  that  the  system 
of  governing  colonies  from  Downing  Street  is  a 
modem  innovation.* 

Those  English  colonies  which  govern  them- 
selves in  local  matters,  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  chartered  colonies^  while  the  others  are 
called  crown  colonies.  The  crown  colonies,  such 
as  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  and 
South  Africa,  being  governed  in  local  matters 
from  Downing  Street,  Liondon,  and  affording  a 
vast  deal  of  patronage  to  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen who  live  in  that  street,  are  most  sincerely 
preferred  by  the  English  government.    But,  not- 

*  See  Correspondence  in  Appendix^  No.  S. 
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withstanding  this  partial  affection  for  crown  colo- 
nies, it  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  never,  till  last 
year,  did  the  English  government  refuse  to  bestow 
a  charter  of  incorporation  and  local  self*govem- 
inent  upon  individuals  ready  to  found  a  colony 
at  their  own  expense  :  it  is  a  fact,  also^  that  the 
only  colony,  founded  by  Englishmen  without  such 
a  charter,  is  the  miserable  Swan  River  settlement, 
the  last  colony  founded  by  Englishmen. 

The  chartered  colonies  of  England^  governing 
themselves  from  the  beginning  in  local  matters, 
have  usually  defrayed  the  whole  cost  of  their 
local  government :  the  cost,  on  the  contrary,  of 
governing  the  crown  colonies  has  generally  feUen 
upon  England.  Here  are  two  reasons  against 
crown  colonies:  first,  the  expense  which  they 
occasion  to  the  country  whose  rulers  hold  them 
in  subjection ;  secondly,  the  absence  of  any  motive 
in  the  government  of  the  colony  for  letting  the 
colonists  be  rich  enough  to  bear  taxation. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  governing 
crown  and  chartered  colonies  is  very  much  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  **  All  the  different  civil 
establishments  in  North  America,"  says  Adam 
Smith,  "  exclusive  of  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina, of  which  no  exact  account  has  been  got,  did 
not,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
turbances, cost  the  inhabitants  above  64,000/.  a 
year ;  an  ever  memorable  example  at  how  small 
an  expense  three  millions  of  people  may  not  only 
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be  governed,  but  well  governed/*  The  yearly  cost 
of  governing  fifty  thousand  people  in  New  South 
Wales  was  lately  about  234,000/.,  the  salaries  of 
officers  alone,  being  53,468/. ;  an  ever  memorable 
example  at  how  great  an  expense  a  colony  may  be, 
not  only  governed,  but  very  ill  governed.*  The 
erown  colony  of  the  Swan  River,  with  about 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants, already  costs  England 
near  7000/.  a  year :  the  local  government  oC  the 
chartered  colony,  which  it  was  proposed  to  found 
at  Spencer*s  Gulph,  was  to  have  cost,  not  England, 
but  the  inhabitants,  5000/.  a  year,  and  no  more, 
until  the  population  should  i-each  50,000  souls. 
Chartered  colonies,  those  which  conduct  and  pay 
for  their  own  local  government,  are  sure  to  be 
very  moderate  in  their  public  expenses ;  while 
the  expense  of  governing  colonies  from  a  distance 
is  sure  to  be  as  great  as  the  people  of  the  ruling 

*  Specimen  of  the  Salanea  in  New  6o«ith  Wales. 

Governor      •           «        «        *        •  £4,%0O 

Colonial  Treasurer           .        •        •  IfiOO 

Colonial  Secretary  and  Registrar       -  2fiOO 

His  compensation  for  loss  of  Pension  750 

NaTal  Officer           -         .         -         -  2,685 

Chief  Justice           ....  Q^OOO 

Assistant  Judge       ...        *  1,500 

Ditto 1,500 

Attorney-Greneral             ^        *        «  1,400 

Sheriff  and  Provost  Marshal      -        *  1,000 

Archdeacon     -         -         -         •        -  2,000 

Surveyor-General             -        -        .  1,000 
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cottatry^wboind  the  iBoney,  will  allow.  Thecheap* 
Bess  of  local  aelf^government  is  sure  to  present 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  dearneas  of  goyecn- 
roent  from  a  distance ;  a  c<mtrast  painful  to  those 
who  profit  by  governing  colonies  firom  a  distance. 
Of  two  other  reasons  in .  favour  of  local  sblf- 
goYeminent^  one  is  obvious ;  the  other  requires 
some  ex{danation*  Slrst^  a  body  of  colonists  who 
should  manage  their  own  affairs^  in  their  own  way 
for  their  own  advantage,  would  be  sure  to  manage 
better  than  any  foreign  government,  whether  on 
the  spot  or  at  a  distance :  the  local  government, 
nnless  very  ill  constituted^  would  have  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  But, 
secondly,  the  form  and  substance  of  the  local 
government  would  very  much  depend  upon  the 
ehanacter  of  the  fii'st  settlers.  Magna  virAm 
mater!  exclaims  Adam  Smith,  when  he  gives 
to  England  the  credit  of  having  furnished  the 
men  fit  to  establish  empires  in  America.  But 
would  those  superior  men  have  quitted  England 
for  that  purpose,  without  a  prospect  of  self* 
government  ?  would  such  a  man  as  William  Penn 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  knowing  that,  when 
in  America,  be  should  be  subject  to  a  minister 
like  Horace  Twiss,"*  residing  in  England  ?  The 

*  This  gentleman>  Americans  ought  to  be  told^  is  an  English 
barrister^  practising  in  the  courts  of  chancery  and  bankruptcy. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  made  him  under  secretary  of  state  for 
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greater  number,  it  is  trae^  of  the  founders  of 
the  United  States  fled   from  persecution;    but 
some  of  them  did  not ;  and  all  of  them  may  be 
supposed   to  have   been  moved,   in  part,   by  a 
sentiment  of  ambition.    The  founders  of  a  colony, 
which  is  to  be  governed  by  the  colonists,  are^ure 
to  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  consideration  and 
importance  amongst  their  companions^  than  they 
could   reasonably  have   hoped  to  attain  in   the 
old  society.    By  the  mere  act  of  removing,  they 
become  legislators  and  statesmen ;  the  legislators 
and  statesmen  of  a  new  country  too,  created,  as 
it  were,  by  themselves.    In  the  charters,  under 
which  the  old  English  colonies  in  America  were 
planted,  we  find  recited  the  names  of  the  men 
who  projected  and  accomplished  those  great  un- 
dertakings.    It  was  thus,  that  men  of  a  superior 
order  were  induced  to  run  the  risk  of  failure  in 
those  enterprizes;    men  who^  by  their  energy, 
judgment, patience  and  resolution,  were  especially 
qualified  to  make  those  enterprizes  succeed.    As 
a  colony  fit  to  manage  its  own  affairs  would  not 
submit  to  have  them  managed  from  a  distance, 
so  a  colony  allowed  to  manage  its  own  aflbirs, 
would  attract  men  fit  to  manage  them.     In  the 
Swan.  River  colony,  which   was  founded  by  a 
minister,  scarce  any  provision  has  been  made  for 

the  colonies  :  he  was  concerned  in  the  foundation  of  the  Swan 
River  settlement ;  and  spoke^  firsts  against  the  reform  bill  ia 
the  House  of  Commons. 
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good  government:  in  the  plan  of  an  intended 
colony  at  Spencer's  Gulph,  a  plan  formed  by 
individuals^  provision  was  carefully  made  for 
legislation^  for  the  administration  of  justice^  for 
the  support  of  religion,*  for  the  education  of  all 
classes,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  colony.  This 
difference  is  explained  by  the  difference  between 
a  crown  colony  and  a  chartered  one.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  charter  of  incorporation  and  self- 
government  attracted  to  the  undertaking  men  of 
a  superior  order ;  men  knowing  what  they  were 
about,  having  definite  objects  and  a  clear  con- 

*  The  provision  for  the  -support  of  religion,  suggested  by 
persons  of  a  very  religious  turn  of  mind,  who  intended  to  set- 
tle in  the  colony,  was  an  article  in  the  proposed  charter,  which 
declared  that  in  this  colony  there  should  be  no  political 
church.  This  provision  led  a  number  of  Dissenters  to  join  the 
body  of  intended  colonists.  The  dissenters  began  to  raise  a 
subscription  amongst  themselves  and  their  friends  for  building 
a  church,  in  which  their  mode  of  worship  was  to  be  followed ; 
when  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  who  intended  to 
emigrate,  immediately  began  to  raise  a  subscription  for  esta- 
blishing their  mode  of  worship  in  the  colony.  The  present 
bishop  of  London,  be  it  said  to  his  honour,  having  been  con- 
sulted about  the  church-of-£ng1and  subscription,  found  no 
fault  with  the  provision  against  apolitical  church,  but  en- 
gaged to  assist  the  intended  settlers  of  his  persuasion  in  raising 
money  for  a  church  of  their  own.  Of  course,  however,  both 
these  incipient  subscriptions  fell  to  the  ground,  when  Lord 
Goderich  refused  to  grant  the  charter  which  his  lordship  had 
promised  a  year  before.  See  Correspondence  in  Appendix, 
No.  3. 
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oeption  of  the  means  for  acoorapUahijig  tliem. 
Woald  sach  men  have  gone  to  a  crown  colony  ? 
The  answer  is^  that  they  would  not ;  for>  when 
Lord  Goderich  wanted  these  men  to  go  to  the 
Swan  River,  they  answered,  that  nothing  would 
indace  them  to  settle  ''  in  a  colony,  where  there 
is  no  security  for  the  inestinmUe  advantage  oi 
local  self-government.** 

But,  though  it  should  be  allowed,  that  new 
colonies  founded  by  charter  of  incorporation  and 
local  self-government  would  put  the  mother-coon- 
try  to  no  expense  for  their  internal  government, 
still  an  objection  to  new  colonies,  which  rests  on 
the  necessity  of  protecting  them  from  fore^ 
violence,  remains  untouched.  That  necessity 
would  certainly  exist  in  every  case  where  the 
colony  was  unable  to  defend  itself.  But  colo- 
nies, which  governed  themselves,  have  commonly 
been  able  to  defend  themselves.  The  colonies  of 
Greece  were  able,  not  only  to  defend  themselves, 
but  to  assist  their  parent  states  in  resisting  foreign 
violence.  The  chartered  colonies  of  North  Ame- 
rica were  able  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
mother-country,  when  she  had  the  folly  to  attack 
their  local  independence*  Dependence  teaches 
colonies  to  lean  upon  their  mother*country :  iade«p 
pendence  from  the  beginning  teaches  them  to 
provide  for  self-defence ;  not  to  mention  that  a 
colony,  which  manages  its  own  affairs,  has  more, 
infinitely  more,  to  defend  than  a  colony  whose 
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affairs  are  shamefully  managed  from  a  distance. 
Thus,  while  at  the  Swan  River  no  provision  what- 
ever has  been  made  for  self  defence,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  those  who  intended  to  found  a  colony 
at  Spencer's  Gulph,  that  the  whole  body  of  set* 
tiers  should  be  formed  into  a  militia ;  and  as  the 
sum  of  125,000^  c^ered  to  the  government  for 
t)ie  first  grant  of  land  would  have  conveyed  to 
the  settlement  about  4,000  young  couples,  this 
colony  would  have  had  from  the  beginning  ai| 
armed  force  of  4,000  men ;  a  greater  force,  per: 
haps,  than  was  ever  maintained  by  any  motherr 
country  in  any  new  colony.  In  that  case,  too^ 
not  only  would  colonization  have  proceeded  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  but  the  colonists,  instead 
of  being  enfeebled  by  dispersion,  would  always 
have  been  strong  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
Accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  chusing  their 
own  leaders,  defending  the  work  of  their  own 
hands,  which  is  the  foreign  government  that  would 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  attack  them  ?  A 
subject  colony  may  not  be  harmed,  may  be  bene- 
fited, by  a  change  of  masters.  Subject  colonies, 
accordingly  have,  over  and  over  again,  submitted 
to  foreigners ;  but  when  did  a  colony,  that  flou- 
rished at  all,  and  was  independent  from  the  be- 
ginning, yield  up  the  main  cause  of  its  prosperity, 
its  precious  independence  ?  Judging  from  past 
facts,  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the  art  of  coloni- 
zation were  skilfully  pursued,  if  colonies  were 
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mdependent^  and  were  founded  or  extended  so  as 
to  be,  not  new  societies,  but  old  societies  in  new 
places,  the  defence  of  them  from  foreign  violence 
wonld  not  require  any  outlay  by  the  mother-coun- 
try. Nay  more,  says  Adam  Smith,  ^^  they  might 
be  disposed  to  favour  their  mother-country  in 
war  as  well  as  in  trade ;  and,  instead  of  turbulent 
and  factious  subjects,  to  become  her  most  faith- 
ful, affectionate  and  generous  allies;  with  the 
same  parental  affection  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
same  filial  respect  on  the  other,  which  used  to 
subsist  between  the  colonies  of  ancient  Greece 
and  the  mother-city  from  which  they  descended.** 

Passing  by  the  exploded  notion,  that  an  old 
country  is  interested  in  preserving  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  her  colonies,  we  have  still  to  en- 
quire,  whether  it  be  advantageous  to  colonies  to 
enjoy  privileges  in  the  market  of  their  mother- 
country. 

Supposing  that  the  monopoly  of  the  English 
sugar- market  enjoyed  by  the  planters  of  the 
West  Indies  takes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  puts  into  the  pockets  of  the  planters, 
2,000,000/.  a  year,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  case 
in  which  colonists  gain  by  the  sort  of  monopoly 
in  question.  In  like  manner,  the  Canadians  ap- 
pear to  gain  what  the  English  lose,  by  the  Cana- 
dian monopoly  of  tbe  English  timber  trade.  Nay, 
in  the  former  case,  the  very  existence  of  the  colo- 
nists seems  to  depend  on  their  monopoly  of  the 
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Englifih  sugar-market ;  for  every  one  allows  that, 
if  the  English  were  permitted  to  bny  sugar  in  the 
cheapest  market  they  could  any  where  find,  there 
wduld  soon  be  an  end  to  the  growth  of  sugar  in 
the  West  Indies.  But  has  not  this  monopoly,  on 
which  the  eKistence  of  the  colonists  now  depends, 
been  the  cause  of  that  unnatural  state  of  things, 
nnder  which  the  monopoly  is  of  such  vast  im«- 
portance  to  the  colonists  ?  If  the  West  Indians 
had  never  possessed  any  privilege  in  the  market 
of  England,  it  seems  probable  that,  warned  by  th^ 
decrease  of  their  profits,  arising  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  their  land,  they  would  have  diverted  their 
capital  from  the  growth  of  sugar  to  some  other 
employment :  they  might  even,  from  the  moment 
when  sugar  grown  on  virgin  soils  came  into  com- 
petition with  their  sugar,  have  seen  that  it  was 
for  theii'  advantage  to  set  free  their  slaves,  so  as 
to  convert  these  human  cattle  into  competitor 
for  the  use  of  land.  One  must  say,  perhaps ;  be- 
cause it  is  doubtful  whether  slaves,  very  nume- 
roos  in  proportion  to  their  masters  of  a  different 
colour,  can  ever  be  set  free  without  a  period  of 
anarchy.  But,  however  this  may  be,  what  have 
the  West  Indies  become  with  the  monopoly? 
They  have  become,  with,  and  by  means  of,  the 
monopoly^  societies  so  monstrously  unnatural  as 
to  depend  for  their  very  existence  on  the  patience 
of  a  distant  people,  who  do  not  love  them,  in  sub- 
mitting to  pay  2,000,000/.  to  keep   their  heads 
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above  water.    In  like  manner,  though  we  shoald 
acknowledge  that  the  Canadians  gain  what  the 
English  lose  by  the  difference  between  the  price 
or  quality  of  Canadian  timber  and  Baltic  timber 
in  the  English  market,  still  the  Canadian  mono- 
poly produces  in  Canada  an  unnatural  state  of 
things ;.  artificially  turning  to  the  lumber  trade 
more  capital  than  would  naturally  be  employed 
in  itj  and  exposing  the  Canadians  to  be  ruined 
by  so  proper,  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  English 
government  as  that  of  letting  the  English  people 
buy  timber  of  whom   they  please.    If  colonies 
gain  for  a  time  by  monopolizing  some  trade  in 
the  market  of  their  mother-country,  their  condi- 
tion is  unnatural  and  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
their  gains.    Such  a  monopoly,  if  its  continuance 
depended  altogether  on  the  colonists  themselves, 
might  perhaps  be  defeaded,  as  the  American 
tariff  may  be  defended,  on  the  score  of  its  ten- 
dency to  promote  combination  of  labour  and 
division  of  employmeiits  amongst  the  colonists; 
but  the  continuance  of  such  a  monopoly  must 
always  depend  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
mother-country.    For   every    colony,  therefore, 
such  monopolies  are  bad ;  and  bad  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  seem  good.  For  colonies,  founded 
or  extended  so  that  the  colonists  should  com- 
bine labour  and  divide  employments,  not  only 
amongst  themselves,  but  with,  the  people  of  their 
mother-country;  for  colonies  that  should  natu- 
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rally  raise  exchangeable  commodities,  such  mono- 
polies or  privileges  would  not  even  appear  to  be 
good.  In  the  intended  colony  at  Spencer's  Gulph, 
acoordii%ly,  it  was  proposed  that  trade»  both  of 
import  and  of  export,  should  be  entirely  free.  Port 
Lincoln  was  to  have  been  a  port  without  acus* 
tooi^house.  Is  this  why  Lord  Goderich,  the 
eloquent  advocate  of  ft'ee-trade,  willed  that  it 
should  remain  without  ships  ?  . 
'  For  it  must  be  confessed,  that  colonial  mono- 
polies of  trade  in  the  mother-country  are  of  very 
great  use,  indeed,  for  holding  dependent  colonies 
in  subjection.  A  dependent  colony,  brought 
into  an  unnatural  and  dangerous  state  by  such  a 
monopoly,  dares  not  to  offend  the  rulers  of  its 
mother-country.  The  colonists  of  South  Africa 
with  their  wine  monopoly,  of  Canada  with  their 
timber  monopoly,  and  of  the  West  Indies  with 
their  sugar  monopoly,  are  far  more  subservient 
to  Downing  Street,  than  they  would  be  if  the  peo«- 
pie  of  England  were  free  to  buy  wine,  timber  and 
sugar,  in  the  cheapest  markets  they  could  any 
where  find.  In  this  way,  the  people  of  England 
pay  magnificently  to  enable  their  rulers  to  profit 
in  another  way  by  the  dependence  of  colonies. 
It  would  be  much  cheaper  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  quite  as  profitable  to  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, if,  the  colonies  being  left  to  themselves, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  actual  cost  of  holding  and 
misgoverning  them,  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
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of  the  English  cabinet,  under  the  honest  name  of 
a  fund  for  Corruption.  Thus  would  all  the  cost 
of  the  monopolies  be  entirely  saved,  without  any 
decrease  of  ministerial  patronage.  But  then,  it 
may  be  said,  the  corruption  would  be  too  plain 
to  be  borne.  Doubtless ;  and  here  is  seen  one 
''  public  inconvenience''*  that  might  have  arisen 
from  the  establishment  of  a  colonial  port  without 
a  custom-house;  the  inconvenience  of  an  ex- 
ample, which,  if  generally  followed,  would  have 
taken  from  the  English  aristocracy  one  of  their 
chief  instruments  for  holding,  harassing  and 
depressing  colonial  possessions. 

*  See  Correspondence  in  the  Appendix,  No.  3. 
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Proofs  op  the  industry,  skill  and  commercial  dis- 
position OF  THE  CHINESE  PEOPLE. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  in  his  account  of  Lord  Macart^ 
ney*s  embassy  thus  describes  the  Chinese  emigrants  at 
Batavia. 

*'  Great  numbers  of  Chinese  come  constantly  to  Ba- 
tavia  with  exactly  the  same  views  that  attract  the  natives 
of  Holland  to  it — ^the  desire  of  accumulating  wealth  in  a 
foreign  land.     Both  generally  belonged  to  the  humbler 
classes  of  life,  and  were  bred  in  similar  habits  of  industry 
in  their  own  country ;  but  the  different  circumstances  that 
attend  them  after  their  arrival  in  Batavia,  put  an  end  to 
any  further  resemblance  between  them.    The  Chinese 
have,  there,, no  way  of  getting  forward  but  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  former  exertions  in  a  place  where  they 
are  more,  liberally  rewarded,  and  by  a  strict  economy  in 
the  preservation  of  their  gains.    They  have  no  chance  of 
advancing  by  favour ;  nor  are  public  offices  open  to  their 
ambition :  but  they  apply  to  every  industrious  occupation, 
and  obtain  whatever  care  and  labour   can  accomplish. 
They  become,  in  town,  retailers,  clerks,  and  agents  :  in 
the  country  they  are  farmers,  and  the  principal  cultivators 
of  the  sugar-cane.     They  do,  at  length,  acquire  fortunes, 
which  they  value  by  the  time  and  labour  required  to  earn 
them.      So  gradual  an  acquisition  makes  no  change  in 
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their  disposition  or  mode  of  life.     Their  industry  is  not 
diminished^  nor  their  health  impaired. 

<<  The  Chinese  are  said  to  be  now  as  numerous  as  ever 
again  in  and  about  Batayia ;  for  however  imminent  the 
danger  to  which  the  Dutch  alledgethat  they  are  exposed 
by  the  intended  former  insurrection  of  this  people^  and 
however  cruel  and  unjustifiable  the  Chinese  consider  the 
conduct  of  the  Dutch  towards  them  at  that  time,  the  oc- 
casion they  have  for  each  other  has  brought  them  again 
together ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  latter  that  the 
settlement  could  scarcely  exist  without  the  industry  and 
ingenuity  of  the  former." 

In  Mr.  Barrow's  voyage  to  Cochin  China^  the  follow- 
ing passages  occur : — 

''  The  next  description  of  inhabitants  of  Batavia>  who 
in  number  and  opulence  exceeds  the  former,  is  the 
Chinese.    These  people,  as  appears  by  their  records, 
first  obtained  a  settlement  in  Java  about  the  year  1412. 
As  intruders,  but  not  conquerors,  it  is  probable  that  they 
have  at  all  times  been  subject  to  harsh  and  oppressive 
treatment;  but  the  restrictions  and  extortions  imder 
which  they  at  present  (1793)  labour,  seem  as  unnecessary 
and  impolitic  as  they  are  unjust.     That  they  should  con* 
sent  to  the  Mahomedans,  Malays,  and  Javanese  exerdsing 
their  devotions  in  the  same  temple,  which  they  built  at 
their  own  expense,  and  consecrated  to  the  god  of  their 
own  worship,  is  by  no  means  an  unfavourable  feature  in 
their  character;  but  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  who  en- 
force the  measure,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  insults  that 
could  well  be  offered.  The  Chinese  hospital  or  infirmary, 
which  was  erected  by  voluntary  contributions  from  their 
own  community,  and  is  supported  by  legacies  arising  from 
theatrical  exhibitions  and  fire-works,  and  by  a  small  tax 
on  marriages,  funeralsj  and  the  celebration  of  public 
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festiraky  is  equaHy  open  for  tbe  benefit  and  reception  of 
those  who  have  not  contributed  towards  the  establish'* 
ment,  and  who  do  not  belong  to  the  society.  Into  this 
admirable  institution  are  indiscriminately  admitted  (he 
mfirm  and  the  aged«  the  firiendless  and  the  indigent^  of 
all  nations.  Towards  the  support  of  those  institutioBs, 
the  temple  and  the  infirmafyj  their  contributtons  are 
voluntary;  but  exclusive  of  these^  their  industry  is  severely 
taxed  by  the  Dutch  government.  Every  religious  festival 
and  public  ceremony,  every  popular  amusementj  as  well 
as  every  branch  of  individual  industry,  are  subject  to 
taxation*  They  are  even  obliged  to  pay  for  a  license  to 
wear  their  hair  in  a  long  plaited  tail,  according  to  the 
custom  of  their  country ;  for  permission  to  bring  their 
greens  to  market,  and  to  sell  their  produce  and  manufac-  • 
tures  in  the  streets.  Yet  to  the  industry  and  exerttoM 
iff  those  people  are  the  Dutch  wholly  indebted  for  the 
means  of  existing  tsith  any  tolerable  degree  of  comfort 
m  Bataina.  Every  species  of  vegetable  for  the  table  is 
raised  by  them  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  times 
when  the  most  indefatigable  attention  and  labour  are 
required.  They  are  masons,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
painters,  upholsterers,  tailors,  and  shoe-makers.  They 
are  employed  in  the  arts  of  distilling^  sugar^refining, 
pottery y  Ume^bumingy  and  every  other  trade  and  prof es^ 
sion  that  are  indispensably  necessary  for  making  the  state 
of  civilixed  society  tolerably  comfortable.  They  are, 
moreover,  the  contractors  for  supplying  the  various  de- 
mands of  the  civil,  military,  and  marine  establishments  in 
the  settlement ;  they  are  the  collectors  of  the  rates,  the 
customs,  and  the  taxes ;  and,  in  short,  are  the  monopo^ 
Kzers  of  the  interior  commerce  of  the  island ;  and  with 
the  Malay Sy  carry  on  the  principal  part  of  the  coasting 
trade. 

*^  The  influence  which  would  naturally  follow  from  the 
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management  of  concerns  so  important  and  so  extensive, 
could  not  long  be  regarded  by  a  weak  and  luxurious  go- 
vernment without  jealousy.  Those  arts  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  usually  followed  with  success  in  establishing 
themselves  in  foreign  countries,  and  which  the  Dutch 
have  not  been  backward  in  careiully  studying  and  effec- 
tually carrying  into  practice,  with  regard  to  the  natives 
of  Java,  could  not  be  applied  with  the  least  hope  of  sue* 
cess  to  the  Chinese  settlers.  These  people  had  no  so- 
vereign to  dethrone,  by  opposing  to  him  the  claims  of  a 
usurper ;  nor  did  the  separate  interests  of  any  petty  chief 
allow  them,  by  exciting  jealousy,  to  put  in  execution  the 
old  adage  of  divide  et  impera,  divide  and  command. 
With  as  little  hope  of  success  could  the  masters  of  the 
island  venture  to  seduce  an  industrious  and  abstemious 
people  from  their  temperate  habits  by  the  temptation  of 
foreign  luxuries ;  and  their  general  disposition  to  sobriety 
held  out  no  encouragement  for  the  importation  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  and  intoxicating  drugs.  For,  though  the 
Chinese  who  are  in  circumstances  to  afford  it,  make  use 
of  opium  to  excess,  yet  this  is  a  luxury  in  which  the 
common  people  of  this  nation  rarely  think  of  indulging. 
The  Dutch,  therefore,  who  are  Weak  in  point  of  numbers, 
had  recourse  to  a  more  decisive  and  speedy  measure  for 
getting  rid  of  a  redundancy  of  population,  which  had 
begun  to  create  suspicion  and  alarm :  they  put  them  to 
the  sword. 

''This  extraordinary  affair  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
October ;  the  whole  of  the  10th  was  a  day  of  plunder ; 
and  on  the  11th  they  began  to  remove  out  of  the  streets 
the  dead  bodies,  the  interment  of  which  occupied  them 
eight  days.  The  number  said  to  have  perished,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dutch  account,  amounts  to  more  than  twelve 
thousand  souls.  Having  thus  completed  one  of  the  most 
inhuman,  and  apparently  causeless  transactions  that  ever 
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disgraced  a  cmlissed  people,  they  had  the  audacity  to 
proclaim  a  public  thanksgiying  to  the  God  of  Mercy  for 
thdr  happy  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  the  heathen. 
While  the  Dutch,  in  their  public  records,  erideavour  to 
justify  this  atrocious  act  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  they 
make  the  following  memorable  observation: — *  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  people,  notwithstanding  their  great 
numbers,  oflfered  not  the  least  resistance,  but  suffered 
themselves  to  be  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter !'  For 
my  own  part,  when  I  reflect  on  the  timid  character  of 
the  Chinese,  their  want  of  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
their  strong  aversion  to  the  shedding  of  human  blood : 
and  when  I  compare  their  situation  in  Batavia  to  that  of 
the  Hottentot  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  every  little  irregularity  is  magnified  into  a  plot 
against  the  government,  I  cannot  fi>rbear  giving  a  de- 
cided opinion  that  these  people  were  innocently  murdered. 
The  consequences  to  the  Dutch  proved  much  more 
serious  than  at  first  they  seemed  to  have  been  aware  of. 
The  terrified  Chinese,  who  escaped  the  massacre,  fled 
into  the  interior  of  the  island ;  a  scarcity  of  rice  and  every 
kind  of  vegetables,  succeeded ;  and  the  apprehensions  of 
a  iamine  induced  them  to  offer  terms  to  the  fugitives  and 
to  entreat  their  return.** 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  his  history  of  Java,  writes 
as  follows : 

"Besides  the  natives,  whose  number,  circumstances, 
and  character  I  have  slightly  mentioned,  there  is  in  Java 
a  rapidly  increasing  race  of  foreigners,  who  have  emi- 
grated from  the  different  surrounding  countries.  The 
most  numerous  and  important  class  of  these,  is  the 
Chinese,  who  already  (1815)  do  not  fall  short  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand ;  and  who,  with  a  system  <^  free  trade, 
and  free  cultivation,  would  soon  accumulate  ten-fold,  by 
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natural  increase  within  the  island  and  gradual  acoessionc 
of  new  settlers  firom  home.  They  reside  principally  in 
the  great  capitals  of  Batavia,  Semarang,  and  Surab&ya^ 
but  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  smaller  capitals,  and 
scattered  over  most  parts  of  the  country.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  tihem  are  descended  from  fiunilies,  who  have 
been  many  generations  on  the  island; — ^additions  are 
gradually  making  to  their  numbers*  They  arrive  at  Ba- 
tavia  from  China  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  or  more 
annually*  in  Chinese  junks,  carrying  three,  four,  and  five 
hundred  each,  without  money  or  resources ;  but  by  dint 
of  their  industry  soon  acquire  comparative  opulence. 
There  are  no  women  in  Java,  who  come  directly  fr<»n 
China,  but  as  the  Chinese  often  marry  the  daughters  of 
their  countrymen  by  Javan  womeni  there  results  a  numer- 
ous mixed  race  which  is  often  scarcely  distinguidiable 
from  the  native  Chinese." 

• 
Mr.  FiNLAYsoN,  in  his  account  of  the  Mission  to  Siam 

and  Huci  in  1822,  speaks  as  follows  of  the  Chinese  emi- 
grants at  Penang  and  Sincapore. 

"  We  had  not  proceeded  far  (at  Penang)  before  a  more 
interesting  and  more  gratifying  scene  was  expanded  to 
our  observation.  Industry,  active,  useftd,  manly  and  in- 
dependent, seemed  here  to  have  found  a  congenial  soil 
and  fostering  care.  The  indolent  air  of  the  Asiatic  was 
thrown  aside.  Every  one  laboured  to  produce  some  use- 
fid  object,  and  every  countenance  teeming  widi  animation, 
seemed,  as  it  were,  directed  to  a  set  task.  With  the  air, 
they  had  lost  even  the  slender  frame  of  the  Asiatic ;  and 
the  limbs,  and  muscularity,  and  symmetry  were  those  of 
anodier  and  more  energetic  race.  These  were  Chinese, 
a  people  highly  valuable  as  settlers,  by  reason  of  their 
industrious  and  regular  habits,  who  had  established  on 
this  spot  the  mechanical  arts,  on  a  scale  which  ought 
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even  vie  witb  that  of  the  European  artists,  but  which  we 
look  for  in  vain  in  any  other  part  of  India*  It  was  a 
pleasing  and  gratiiying  spectacle  —  so  much  are  we  in 
India  accustomed  to  the  opposite — ^to  see  a  numerous, 
very  muscular,  and  apparently  hardy  race  of  people, 
labouring  with  a  degree  of  energy  and  acuteness,  which 
gave  to  their  physical  character  a  peculiar  stamp,  and 
placed  them  in  a  highly  fiivourable  point  of  view,  when 
compared  with  the  habits  of  the  nation  around  them. 
Their  manner  of  using  their  instruments,  so  different  from 
the  puerfle  style  of  Indian  artists,  had  in  it  much  of  the 
dexterity  of  the  Europeans :  while  their  condition  bespoke 
them  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  tribe.  All  the  principal 
shops,  all  important  and  usefiil  employments,  and  almost 
oB  the  commerce  of  the  island,  was  in  their  hands.  Under 
the  patronage  of  the  British  government  they  soon  ac- 
quire  riches ;  Aey  meet  with  entire  protection  of  property 
and  person,  and  are  cherished  by  the  government,  which, 
in  return,  derives  benefits  from  their  industry,  and  from 
the  commercial  and  profitable  speculations  in  which  they 
usually  engage. 

"  The  neatness,  the  industry,  and  the  ingenuity  dis* 
played  in  plantations  of  this  sort  (at  Sincapore)  afford  a 
very  gratifying  spectacle,  and  attest  the  great  progress 
which  the  Chinese  nation  has  made  in  agricultural  science. 
The  Chinese  may  be  considered  as  the  sole  cultivators  of 
the  soil. 

**  The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  emigrant,  is  industry :  the  best  and  highest  en- 
dowment which  he  has  attained.  He  is  mechanically 
tmiform  and  steady  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  conceives 
to  be  his  immediate  and  personal  interest,  in  the  prose* 
tnition  of  which  he  exerts  a  degree  of  ingenuity  and  of 
bodily  labour  and  exertion,  which  leave  all  the  Asiatics 
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at  a  distance.  He  labours  with  a  strong  '  aim/ and  is 
capable  of  great  and  continued  exertion,  r He; is  not 
satisfied  to  bestow,  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  his  immediate  wants.  Profusion 
and  indulgence  claim  a  share  of  the  produce  of  his  toils. 
Next  in  the  catalogue  of  his  virtues  may  be  reckoned 
general  sobriety,  honesty,  a  quiet,  orderly  conduct,  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  rendes; 
and,  as  is  affirmed,  a  strong  and  unalterable  sense  of  the 
important  duties  which  parental  affection  inculcates. 

"  It  must  be  confessed,  howeyer,  that  the  Chinese  are 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  at  least,  by  far  the  most  use- 
ful class  of  people  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  seas  or 
Archipelago.  Their  robust  frames,  their  industrious 
habits,  and  their  moderate  conduct  place  them  beyond 
competUion.  They  furnish  the  best  artisans,  the  most 
useful  labourers,  and  the  most  extensive  traders.  Their 
commercial  speculations  are  often  extensive,  and  often  of 

the  most  adventurous  nature.** 

« 

Mr.  DoBELL,  who  resided  in  China  for  several  years, 
and  whose  lately  published  account  of  that  country 
abounds  with  valuable  information,  says — 

*'  The  reader  must  excuse  this  digression  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Chinese  foreign  commerce,  as  many  have 
asserted  China  to  be  a  country  wholly  agricultural  and 
manufacturing,  while  real  experience  proves  the  con- 
trary. After  giving  this  imperfect  account  of  it,  which 
might  have  been  extended  to  a  volume,  and  given  more 
in  detail,  no  one  will,  I  think,  believe  that  the  Chinese 
are  locked  up  at  home.  It  may,  indeed,  be  safely 
asserted,  that  they  are  one  of  the  most  commercial 
nations  of  the  globe.* 

The  above  descriptions  of  the  Chinese  people  are 

*  Residence  in  China,  vol.  2,  page  159. 
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eonfinned  by  seTtfal  witnesses  before  the  Select  Coift- 
mittee  on  the  Affiurs  of  the  East  India  Company ;  fimn 
whose  evidence  the  following  statements  are  extracted. 

Captain  Charles  HutchinsoNj  a  commander  in  the 
OBvy,  who  commanded  the  Bombay  Castle^  from  Liver-^ 
poolj  and  went  to  India ;  and  remained  there  five  years. 

"  As  you  were  three  times  at  Canton  engaged  in  those 
transactions  of  commercej  what  should  you  say»  from 
your  opportunities  of  observing  the  character  and  habita 
of  the  people  of  Chimin  as  to  their  disposition  with  res* 
pect  to  intercourse  with  other  countries  and  carrying  on 
trade  generally? — They  have  a  very  greai  avidity  to 
trade  with  every  body  they  are  permitted  to  track  with* 
The  merchants  of  China  are  extremely  eager  to  trade 
with  every  one  that  comee  into  the  country  ;  more  so  tham 
any  people  I  have  seen. 

''  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  are  a  speculative,  tra* 
ding,  enterprising  country? — Very  much  so;  beyond  any 
other  I  have  seen. 

**  Should  you  think  it  is  a  just  distinction!  speaking  of 
the  Chinese  nation,  to  say  that  the  people  are  speculative^ 
and  much  disposed  to  foreign  trade,  although  the  go- 
vernment is  professedly  adverse  to  communication  with 
foreigners  ? — ^Yes,  certainly ;  tiie  government  may  be  said 
to  be  so  far  adverse  to  trade,  that  it  is  jealous  of  you,  know- 
ing what  you  have  done  in  India,  and  it  is  apprehensive 
of  your  intrusion ;  but  so  long  as  they  may  be  secure 
that  nothing  else  would  be  attempted,  they  are  as  desi- 
rous of  carrying  on  the  trade  as  the  people  themselves* 

'^  Did  you  happen  to  hear  whether  the  British  manu- 
factures found  their  way  into  the  interior  of  China,  or 
vrhether  they  were  confined  to  the  districts  adjacent  to 
Canton  ? — ^They  find  their  way  into  the  interior,  so  &r 
as  the  carriage  of  them  will  allow  without  rendering 
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tfaem  too  dear.  They  are  vei^  de«iiyHiB  of  obtainiiig 
them,  I  undentaodi  in  all  parts  of  CbiDA,pariicmlarfy  in 
fnany  northern  diHrieis^  where  they  require  the  toooUens 
far  warm  clothing. 

"  Do  you  think  fhat  if  there  were  an  open  trade  the 
Chinese  would  consiune  British  cotton  manufactures  to 
any  great  extent  ? — The  CSiinese  admitting  them  only  at 
one  port,  of  course  the  consumption  could  not  he  ex- 
tended so  fiur  as  if  t^ey  were  admitted  at  other  jiorts^- 
but  as  far  as  they  could  be  carried  with  advantage*  the 
would  be  glad  to  buy  them  and  use  them.** 


Mr.  Charles  Everett,  a  commission  merchant,  who 
was  engaged  for  eleven  years,  since  the  year  1818,  in 
purchasing  goods  for  the  China  market,  on  account  of 
American  merchants. 

^*  Have  you  any  doubt,  from  the  experience  you  have 
had,  that  if  the  existing  restrictions  were  removed,  the 
trade  to  China  in  British  manufactures  might  be  mate-, 
rially  increased? — I  have  no  doubt  the*4xade  might  be 
increased  to  a  considerable  extent  by  proper  manage- 
ment, if  the  restrictions  were  removed.** 

Joshua  Bates,  Esq.^  an  American;  agent  for  an 
American  house  connected  with  the  East  India  trade ; 
then  partner  of  the  firm  of  J.  Bates  and  John  Baring, 
and  lastly,  ]partner  of  the  house  of  Baring,  Brothers  and 
Co. ;  both  of  which  houses  had  the  management  of  the 
business  of  an  American  house  particularly  connected 
with  the  China  trade. 

-  **  You  have  expressed  an  opinion,  .that  in  the  event  of 
the  China  trade  being  thrown  open,  it  would  probably 
centre  in  this  country;  would  that  arise  from  cheaper, 
purchases  of  tea,  or  from  cheaper  supplies  in  this  coun- 
try, or  from  cheaper  shipping  being  engaged,  or  from 
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what  other  cause  ? — ^There  would  be  a  great  export  of 
manufactures  to  those  regions,  and  of  course  -somethmg 
would  be  wanted  for  returns.  They  would  bring  back 
teas,  and  every  description  of  produce  they  could  find  in 
those  countries ;  and  not  only  would  they  bring  back  such, 
but  perhaps  increase  them  by  the  very  act  of  carrying 
manufactures,  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries,  who  have  hitherto  not  laboured  at  aU,  seeing  such 
beautiful  things  brought  out  from  this  country,  would 
be  desirous  of  possessing  them,  and  proceed  to  labour  to 
get  something  to  buy  them  with;  and  this  course  of 
trade  would  bring,  perhaps,  more  tea  here  than  is 
wanted;  and  the  price  being  reduced,  it  would  either  be 
bought  for  smuggling  into  the  continent,  or  for  export- 
ing to  those  places  to  which  it  would  go  legally.   ' 

"  Do  you  consider  the  trade  in  China  susceptible  of 
any  great  increased  stimulus  ? — I  see  nothing  to  prevent 
it  increasing  very  much." 

Mr.  John  Deans,  a  resident  in  the  Eastern  Archi* 
pelago  for  twenty  years. 

"  What  is  their  (the  Chinese  people)  character  as  tra- 
ders,  speaking  generaUy? — They  are  keen,  enterprUing 
traders^  extremely  expert  in  their  dealings,  and  under- 
etand  the  nature  qfthe  trade  of  those  countries  in  which 
they  are  settled,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  people. 

"  Have  they  information  that  enables  them  to  carry  on 
tbeir  commercial  transactions  with  advantage? — They 
s^em  to  have  very  accurate  ittfonnation,  and  receive  it 
very  quickly  too. 

''  What  is  their  character  as  merchants,  with  reference 
to  the  puncttiality  of  their  dealings  and  the  mode  of 
transacting  business  ? — ^Those  who  have  obtained  a  high 
reputation  are  extremely  tenacious  of  it,  and  they  are 
very  punctual  in  all  their  dealings. 
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''  Do  they  appear  to  possess  more  or  less  of  the  cha- 
racteristics which  are  requisite  for  the  business  of  a  mer- 
chant than  the  natives  of  other  oriental  countries  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  are  exceeded  by  the  natives  of  amy 
country  as  a  commercial  people. 

**  Do  you  include  European  countries? — I  do* 
"  Is  it  difficult  to  transact  business  with  them? — ^Not 
the  least;  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  with  the 
Chinese. 

"  Have  you,  in  point  of  fact,  transacted  much  business 
with  them?— I  have,  very  extensive  business. 

'<  Will  you  state  what  that  business  was  ? — I  imported 
largely  British  manufactures  to  Java,  and  the  medium  of 
communication  with  the  natives  was  generally  through  Ae 
Chinese,  who  purchased  from  me  in  whole  cases  or  bales, 
and  retailed  to  natives,  giving  me  their  simple  notes  of 
hand  for  payment,  and  being  always  punctual  in  meeting 
those  demands. 

*'  Have  you  any  reason  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
the  taste  for  European  manufactures  which  exists 
amongst  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  Java,  is  peculiar  to 
them,  or  whether  it  extends  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  die 
empire  itself? — ^I  cannot  exactly  state  this ;  the  settlers 
are  Chinese ;  their  habits  are  the  same  in  the  Archipe- 
lago as  in  their  native  country,  I  believe,  and  they  reddUy 
adopt  our  manufactures  in  preference  to  their  own,  wh^s 
those  are  cheaper  and  better.  When  I  first  went  to  Java, 
in  1811,  they  were  almost  exclusively  clothed  in  Chinese 
manufactures,  and  /  witnessed  a  revolution,  which  ahnosi 
clothed  them  in  European  mamrfactures,  during  the  time 
I  was  there. 

"  Have  you  reason  to  know  in  what  light  the  Euro- 
pean imports  into  China  are  considered  by  the  Chinese 
people,  or  whether  they  could  easily  be  dispensed  with 
by  them  ? — I  know  that  the  imports  to  China  are  of  £ur 
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more  importance  to  that  empire  than  perhaps  the  tea  ia 
to  this  country,  great  as  it  ia  considered. 

**  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  any  instance  of  the 
discovery  of  a  new  article,  or  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
duction of  an  old  one,  which  has  added  to  the  value  of 
tibe  imports  into  China  ? — ^I  can  state  one,  perhaps  not  of 
great  importance,  hut  it  would  shew  that  there  are  many 
others  with  respect  to  which  the  same  thing  might  he 
done.  The  large  glasses  or  rummers  which  are  used  in 
their  houses  for  burning  a  light  before  their  gods,  oppo- 
site their  front  door;  I  noticed  them  on  one  occasion  as 
being  made  of  imperfect  Chinarglass.  I  asked  the  Chi* 
nese  if  they  would  have  any  objection  to  Britbh  manu- 
facture, if  the  same  patterns  were  preserved,  and  they 
gave  me  patterns  of  them,  which  I  brought  home,  and 
had  manufactured  at  Birmingham.  /  took  them  oui,  and 
had  them  sold  for  a  considerable  price,  and  they  have 
since  continued  to  be  supplied  from  different  places  to  a 
great  extent. 

Mr.  John  Arqylb  Maxweli.. 

"  Supposing  the  trade  in  tea  to  be  thrown  open,  do 
you  conceive  that  tea  might  be  imported  into  Sincapore 
of  a  quality  fit  for  the  European  market,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  ? — ^I  have  no  ground  for  speaking  positively  on 
that  subject :  but  several  of  the  Chinese  there  have  fre- 
quently offered  to  contract  with  me  for  the  supply  of 
black  teas  from  Fokien. 

Robert  Rickards,  Esq. 

"  Have  you  have  had  any  communication  or  informli- 
tion  enabling  you  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
Chinese  to  extend  their  trade  ? — ^I  believe  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  a  perfectly  commercial  people.  Wherever  the 
Chinese  have  been  established  in  Sincapore,  in  Java,  in 
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Borneo,  and  in  the  other  eastern  Islands  where  ihey  are 
settled  in  great  numbers,  they  are  found  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal traders,  and  the  most  industrious  people  in  the 
country.  I  therefore  take  the  Chinese,  generally  qpeak- 
ing,  to  be  a  perfectly  commercial  people,  andexceediiq^ 
anxious  to  extend  their  commercial  dealings,  in  spite  of 
any  restrictive  regulations  that  may  be  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Chinese  government. 

*'  Have  you  had  any  specific  examples  brought  to  your 
notice  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  in  other 
ports  than  Canton,  to  open  a  communication  with  English 
merchants  ? — »Yes.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  an  European  merchant  who  had  visited 
China,  to  his  friend  and  correspondent  in  Calcutta.  It  is 
dated  Canton,  19th  September,  1838 ;  and  the  extract  is 
as  follows : 

**  ^  The  MamUa  people  only  are  allowed  liberty  to 
trade  with  Amoy,  which  would  have  been  granted  to  xxr 
could  we  have  waited.  A  mandarin  followed  us  seven 
miles  from  the  port  of  Amot/,  to  entreat  our  return,  which 
however  our  plans  would  not  admit  of.  We  experienced 
civil  treatment,  even  from  the  mandarins  of  rank,  and  the 
complaisance  of  the  inhabitants  generally  formed  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  haughty  demeanour  of  the 
lowest  here  (Canton.)  The  single  circumstance  of  fo- 
reigners not  being  denied  women  (as  they  are  most 
rigidly  here,  Canton)  speaks  volumes.  No  foreigner  is 
allowed  to  remain  after  the  departiu*e  of  his  ship.  As 
far  as  we  could  learn,  no  charge  similar  to  measurement- 
duty  is  levied  on  "foreign  ships.  The  government  re- 
venue is  derived  from  an  export-duty,  which  the  foreigner 
pays  on  his  export  cargo ;  but  this  duty  appears  to  be 
not  fixed :  and  I  suspect  the  injudiciousness  of  the  man- 
darins in  increasing  it  beyond  bounds,  is  the  cause  of  the 
discontinuance  of  the  trade  by  the  Manilla  people.    It  is 
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probaMe  that,  with  a  view  to  bring  it  back,  the  mandarins 
would  now  be  more  reasonable.  They  seem  to  say,  diat 
the  Hong  Merchants  of  Amoy  are  pretty  much  m  the 
bankrupt  situation  of  those  here  (Canton.)  They  ioh 
quired  much  the  most  for  the  articles  from  the  easterh 
isles  imported  in  their  junks;  and  also  for  lice,  for  which 
they  rely  nuUtdy  <m  Formosa  ;  but  we  could  form  no  idea 
of  the  price  to  be  obtained  for  them.  The'  prices  of  the 
European  articles  we  saw  in  the  shops  were  not  So  mudi 
above  the  Canton  rates  as  was  to  be  expected*  I  am  very 
keen  for  an  adventure  to  Amoy,  for  the  purpose  of  open^- 
Ing  new  channels  for  opium  in  that  quarter,  the  chief  mart 
of  its  consumption ;  but  it  is  too  weighty  a  concetaH  for  itt 
to  undertake  singly  ;  and  I  have  contented  myself  with 
writing  to  Manilla  for  information,  and  with  sounding  our 
friends  there  on  the  subject.  As  you  have  already  ad« 
ventured  in  a  Chmese  bottom,  you  will,  I  hope,  give  a  lift 
to  our  plans  also.  The  foreign  trade  in  junks  is  not  con- 
traband in  China,  since  the  accession  of  the  present 
femily  (about  1660).  It  is  connived  at  by  the  governments 
and  is,  I  believe,  even  licensed  ai  Amoy.  I  do  not  see 
why  a  junk  could  not  load  goods  at  Amoy  or  elsewhere, 
as  if  for  a  foreign  port,  (Manilla,  Batavia,  &c.)  and  after- 
wards trans-ship  them  to  a  foreign  vessel  waiting  in  the 
neighbourhood.' " 

John  Crawpuro,  Esq. 

**  From  your  intercourse  with  those  Chinese,  do  you 
conceive  them  to  be  an  intelligent,  active  and  commercial 
people? — ^Eminently  so.  They  are  a  very  industrious 
people  in  every  way ;  they  are  a  business-like  people ; 
their  manners  more  resemble  Europeans  in  that  part  of 
their  character  than  they  do  those  of  Asiatic  nations. 

"  In  industry  and  intelligence  do  you  conceive  them  to 
be  superior  to  other  Asiatic  nations  ? — For  all  useful  and 
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practical  pnrposeB  I  think  they  are.  There  ate  perliapa 
a  few  points  in  which  they  are  inferior  to  one  or  two 
other  Asiatic  nation8«  but  those  points  are  of  very  little 
moment.'* 

John  Stewart*  Esq.  a  Member  of  the  Committee. 

.  "Will  you  state  what  opinion  yon  have  formed  of 
them  as  a  commercial  people,  or  an  anti-oommerdal 
people? — From  the  intercourse  I  have  had  with  the  Chi- 
nese at  CantoUf  I  certainly  consider  them  a  people  of 
very  great  commercial  enterprise,  although  I  beficfve  the 
policy  of  the  Cliinese  b  against  extending  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country.*' 

Captain  John  Mackie. 

**  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Chinese  in  the  places 
you  visited  are  anxious  for  the  extension  of  commerce  t — 
I  should  conceive  that  they  were,  because  /  have  atftwys 
fmmd  the  Chimeee  inclined  to  buy  any  thing  that  wai 
at  all  ui^tUt  of  any  description. 

^*  You  conceive  them  to  be  any  thing  but  an  anti- 
commercial  people  ?— I  should  consider  them  to  be  quite 
otherwise. 

John  Francis  Davies,  Esq. 

*'  The  Chinese,  if  left  by  their  rulers  to  themselves, 
would  perhaps  be  the  most  industrious  people  in  the 
world.'* 

Mr.  Crawfurd's  Statement. 

fExtractedfram  the  Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 

Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  J 

"  Have  you  prepared  a  statement  for  the  information 
of  the  Cmnmittee  upon  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  emi- 
grations ?— I  have. 
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"  Win  yott  have  die  goodness  to  read  it  ?** 

CJ^wUness  them  read  the  same,  as  follows :) 

**  A  View  of  the  Emigrations  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
various  countries  adjacent  to  China* 

*'  The  emigrations  of  the  Chinese  take  place  firom  the 
same  provinces,  which  conduct  the  foreign  trade ;  viz. 
Canton^  Fokien,  Chekien,  and  Kiannan*     Emigrations 
firom  the  two  latter,  however,  are  not  firequent,  and  seem 
to  be  confined  to  Tonquin  and  the  Phiilippine  islands. 
The  emigrants  direct  their  course  to  every  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  China,  where  there  is  any  probability  of 
finding  onployment  and  protection;  in  some  countries, 
however,  they  are  excluded  or  restrained^  firom  political 
motiveB,  and  in  others,  distance  or  want  of  room  afibrds 
them  no  encouragement  to  settle.    Like  the  European 
national  they  are  excluded  altogether  (com  settling  in 
Japan,  on  political  grounds;  the  government  of  Cochin 
China  also  affords  tiiem  no  great  encouragement,  firom  the 
juune  reason,  and  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  governments  of 
Java  and  die  Phillippines  have  always  looked  upon  them 
with  a  considerable  share  of  suspicion.    Distance,  but 
above  all,  the  existence  of  a  dense  and  comparatively  in- 
dustrious population,  excludes  them  firom  the  British  do- 
minions in  Hindostan,  where  we  find  only  a  few  shoe- 
makers and  otiier  artisans,  and  these  confined  to  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay^    A  few,  I  understand,  have  lately 
proceeded  to  the  Mauritius. 

''  Every  emigrant  who  leaves  China  does  ao  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  it,  although  comparatively  few 
are  able  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  expense  of  emi- 
gration to  the  countries  to  which  the  Chinese  usually  re- 
sort, amounts  to  but  a  mere  trifle.  The  passage-money 
in  a  Chinese  jimk  firom  Canton  to  Sincapore  is  but  six 
Spanish  dollars ;  and  firom  Fokien  but  nine.  Even  these 
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slender  sums^  however,  are  commonly  paid  from  the  fruits 
of  the  emigrant's  hiboor  on  his  arriTa!,  and  are  seldom 
paid  in  advance-  The  emigrants,  I  thinks  are  invariably 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  their  whole  equipment  for 
the  voyage  in  ordinary  cases  consists  of  little  else  than 
the  coat  on  their  backs,  a  bundle  of  old  clothes,  and  a 
dirty  mat  and  pillow  to  sleep  on.  They  no  sooner  land 
than  their  condition  is  prodigiously  improved ;  they  meet 
their  countrymen,  and  probably  their  friends  or  relatives ; 
they  find  immediate  employment  in  a  congenial  climate, 
and  in  countries  where  the  wages  of  labour  are  perhaps 
three  tim6s  as  high  as  in  China,  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  perhaps  by  one-half  cheaper. 

**  The  Chinese  are  not  only  intellectually,  but  phy»- 
cally  superior  to  the  nations  and  tribes  among  whom  they 
settle.  A  Chinese  is  at  least  two  inches  taller  than  a 
Siamese,  and  by  three  inches  taller  than  a  Cochin  Chinese, 
a  Malay,  or  a  Javanese ;  and  his  frame  is  proportionably 
strong  and  well  built.  Their  superiority  in  personal  srkill, 
dexterity,  and  ingenuity  are  still  greater.  All  this  is 
'evinced  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  by  the  simple  cri- 
terion of  the  comparative  rates  of  wages  of  the  different 
classes  of  inhabitants  or  sojourners  at  any  given  place 
where  they  all  meet.  At  Sincapore,  for  example,  the 
wages  of  ordinary  labour  for  the  diiSerent  classes  of  la- 
bourers are  as  follow:  A  Chinese,  eight  dollars  a  month; 
a  native  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  six  dollars ;  and  a 
Malay,  four;  making  the  work  of  the  Chinese  by  one- 
third  better  than  that  of  the  first,  and  by  100  per  cent 
better  than  that  of  the  second.  When  skill  and  dexterity 
are  implied,  the  difierence  is  of  course  wider ;  a  Chinese 
house-carpenter  will  earn  twelve  dollars  a  month,  while 
an  Indian  will  earn  no  more  than  seven  ;  and  a  Malayan 
thatcher  or  wood-cutter,  for  among  this  class  there  are 
no  carpenters,  but  five. 
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''The  different  classes  of  Chinese  settlers  not  only  five 
Apart,  and  keep  distinct  from  the  settlers  of  other  nations, 
but  also  from  each  other^  There  is  a  very  wide  di£fer- 
ence  between  the  character,  habits,  and  manners  of  the 
Chinese  settlers,  according  to  the  parts  of  China  from 
which  they  proceed.  I%e  natipeg  of  FoUen  hatpe  a  claim 
to  a  higher  tone  of  character  than  any  of  the  rest.  Among 
the  emigrants  from  the  province  of  Canton  there  are 
three  classes ;  viz.  those  from  the  town  of  Canton  and  its 
neighbourhood ;  the  natives  of  Macao  and  other  islands  in 
Uie  river ;  and  the  natives  of  some  mountainous  districts 
of  llie  same  province.  The  first  of  these,  besides  being 
addicted  to  mercantile  pursuits,  are  the  bestardzans,  and 
are  much  disposed  to  enter  into  mining  speculations.  It 
is  they  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  working  the  silvet 
mines  of  Tonquin,  the  gold  mines  of  Borneo,  and  the 
Malay  peninsula,  and  the  tin  ndnes  of  the  latter  country 
and  of  Banca.  The  Chinese  of  Macao  and  the  other  in- 
lands are  held  in  very  fittle  repute  amongst  the  rest  of 
their  countrjrmen ;  but  the  third  class,  who  are  numer^- 
ous,  are  the  lowest  in  rank.  Their  most  frequent  em- 
ployment is  that  of  fishermen  and  mariners ;  and  it  is 
from  among  their  ranks  that  the  European  shipping, 
when  in  want,  have  occasionally  received  hands  to  assist 
in  their  navigation.  Of  all  the  Chinese  these  are  the 
most  noisy  and  unruly.  There  is  still  another  class  of 
Chinese,  the  settlers  in  the  Birman  dominions,  who 
difier  very  remarkably  from  all  that  I  have  just  enu- 
merated. With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  emi- 
grants from  the  province  of  Canton,  who  find  their  way 
to  Ava  by  sea,  they  are  all  from  the  province  of  Yunan, 
and  in  point  of  industry  and  intelligence  seemed,  as  fiur 
as  I  could  judge,  much  superior  to  the  colonists  from 
Canton  and  Fokien,  From  all  these  again,  the  mixed 
races   are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  superior  know- 
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ledge  of  the  languagCi  manners  and  customs  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  reside,  and  hy  some  inferiority  in 
industry  and  enterprise*  It  is  from  this  dass  that  Euro- 
pean merchants  are  supplied  with  brokers,  money- 
counters,  &c.  and  they  are  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the  con- 
dition of  day-labourers  or  artisans.  The  Chinese  settlers, 
of  whatever  class,  engage  with  much  eagerness  in  agri- 
cultural employments,  seldom,  however,  when  they  can 
avoid  it,  as  mere  day-labourers.  They  conduct  almost 
exclusively  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  the  catechu 
or  terra  japonica  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  pepper 
cultivation  of  Siam,  and  the  culture  of  the  cane  and  manu- 
fiicture  of  sugar  in  Java,  Siam,  and  the  Phillipines,  Dif- 
fering materially  from  each  other  in  manners,  habits,  and 
almost  always  in  language  or  dialect,  and  entertaining 
towards  each  other  provincial  prejudices  and  antipathies; 
broils  and  quarrels,  sometimes  even  attended  with  blood- 
shed, frequently  break  out  among  them.  These  are  oc- 
casionally subjects  of  embarrassment  in  the  European 
settlements,  the  authorities  of  which  have  never^  I  am 
persuaded,  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  their  combinar 
tion  or  resistance ;  and  I  may  add,  that  of  all  the  Asiatic 
settlers  in  our  eastern  settlements,  the  Chinese  are  most 
obedient  to  the  laws,  and  notwithstanding  the  superior 
amount  of  their  property,  and  even  of  their  numbers, 
afford  the  least  employment  to  the  courts  of  justice. 

''The  Chinese  population  settled  in  the  various 
countries  adjacent  to  China,  may  be  roughly  estimated 
as  follows — 

The  Phillipine  islands        -        -        -    15,000 

Borneo 130,000 

Java 45,000 

The  Dutch  settlement  of  Rhio,  Straits 
of  Malacca 18,000 
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Sineapore           -       •       «       -       -  6,900 

Malacca 2,000 

Penang 8,500 

Malayan  Peninaula     -        -        .        .  40,000 

Siam 440,000 

Cochin  China    -        -        ...        -  14,000 

Tonquin 25,000 

Total        -        .        .  784,700 


''The  population  mentioned  here  is  of  a  peculiar  dea* 
cripdon,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  adult  males,  and 
of  very  few  women  or  children,  a  circtunstance  easily  ex- 
plained. The  laws  of  China^  which  prohibit  enUgraiion 
in  general,  are  a  dead  letter,  as  far  as  the  men  are  con^ 
cemed,  but  it  is  imperative  with  respect  to  women  and 
children,  or  perhaps,  more  strictly ,  the  manners  andfeeU 
ings  of  the  people  themselves  prevent  the  latter  from 
quitting  the  country.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a 
female  amongst  the  emigrants,  and  never  saw  a  Chinese 
woman,  except  at  HuS,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China, 
where  two  or  three  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  who  had  been  kidnapped  and  brought  there 
when  children.  The  emigrants,  however,  without  scruple, 
form  connexions  with  the  females  of  the  country,  and  the 
descendants  of  these  repeatedly  intermarrying  with 
Chinese,  are  in  time  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  Chmese,  either  in  features  or  complexion.  In  all 
the  countries  where  the  Chinese  have  been  established, 
there  esiats  a  considerable  Creole  population  of  this  des- 
cription, such  as  Java,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and  the 
Phillipines.  But  in  countries  where  they  have  been  only 
recently  established,  the  disptoportion  of  the  sexes  is  im- 
mense.   Thus,  out  of  the  6,200  Chinese  inhabitants  of 
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Sincapore,  the  number  of  female  b  about  S60,  and  even 
of  these  the  greater  part  are  Chinese  only  by  name.  The 
extent  of  the  annual  emigrationa  from  China  may  be 
judged  from  the  fiust,  that  the  number  which  arrived  at 
Sincapore  in  1825,  amounted  to  above  3,500,  and  in  1826 
to  upwards  of  5,500.  The  annual  number  of  emigrants 
which  arrived  in  Siam«  was  rated  to  me,  when  I  was  in 
that  country,  at  7,000.  A  single  junk  has  been  known  to 
bring  1,S00  passengers ;  indeed,  I  have  myself  seen  one 
bring  900  to  Sincapore.  The  number  who  return  to 
China  is  considerable,  but  very  small  indeed  in  compari- 
son to  the  arrivals.  Even  of  these  the  greater  number 
come  back  again ;  and  I  have  known  men  of  property, 
who  have  visited  China,  and  returned  with  titles." 
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proofs  of  the  rapiditt  with  which  waste  land  rises 
in  value,  wherever  people  congregate,  in  new 
colonies. 

Mr.  Stuart* 

*<  The  population  of  Troy  has  increased  firom  SjOOO  in 
1810,  to  1S,000  in  1890.  Property  is  very  valuable.  A 
tenement  65  feet  by  25  feet,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 
having  been  lately  sold  for  4^000  dollars." 

"  Mr.  Sloat  has  lately  sold  900  acres  of  wood  land,' 
(near  Newbury  on  the  Hudson)  which  he  bought  from 
Ae  States  in  1801  for  50  cents  the  acre,  at  an  immense 
advance.** 

'*  Colonel  Colman  gives  a  very  favourable  account  of 
Florida,  where  the  soil  is  good  by  the  river  side.  He 
himself  has  purchased  900  acres  on  the  banks  of  the 
Appalachicola,  all  of  excellent  land,  for  which  he  paid 
9,000  dollars.- 

(On  the  Mississippi  about  800  miles  from  New  Orleans) 
"  we  had  excellent  butter-milk  at  one  of  our  stopping 
places  for  wood,  occupied  by  a  tenantj  who  pays  4  dol- 
lars an  acre  of  yearly  rent  for  a  few  acres  of  ground.** 

"  In  many  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  great  deal 
of  fine  alluvial  land,  which,  I  was  informed  sold  for  10  or 
12  dollars  per  acre.** 

'*  Large  fortunes  have  been  made  (at  Rochester  which 
in  1818  contamed  1,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1828, 13,000) 
by  the  purchase  and  sale  of  building  lots.** 

''  A  million  of  acres,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
value.** 
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"  The  appropriation  c^  land  for  scboola,  many  of  wluch 
have  become  very  valuable.** 

<'  Real  property  of  all  kinds  at  New  Tork  brings  great 
prices.  The  site  of  a  bouse^  at  the  comer  of  two  cen- 
tral streets^  S9  feet  in  one  street  and  ISO  in  the  other, 
was  lately  sold  for  88,100  dollars.** 

''  To  Uiose  who  would  purchase  land  with  a  view  to 
profit 1 1  would  rather  recommend  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, within  80  or  50  miles  of  New  York,  where  the 
farmers  have  succeeded  in  establishing  steam  boats,  to 
carry  their  produce  daily  to  the  city,** 

**  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  mention  that 
plenty  of  improved  land  is  to  be  had  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cincinnati,  varying  m  price  according  to  its 
distance  from  the  townJ* 

Mm  In  fiict  the  extent  of  country,  which  the  United 
States  have  acquired  since  the  treaty  of  1788,  fax  exceeds 
three  hundred  millions  of  acres  in  the  very  heart  pi  their 
territory,  besides  the  boundless  regions  to  the  north  and 
north-west  A  great  proportion  of  this  prodigious  extent 
of  land  remains  with  the  general  government,  and  must 
in  the  course  of  years  produce  to  the  United  States  eome 
thousand  nUlUons  of  dollars.''* 

The  Reverend  J.  Fidler, 

.  Author  of  Observations  on  the  United  States  and 

Canada. 

**  The  value  of  land  in  Canada  is  increasing  regularly 
and  rapidly.  For  instance,  Younge  Street  was  first  set- 
tled thirty-seven  years  ago.  At  that  time  land  on  it  was 
given  to  any  one  who  applied.  A  few  years  after  land 
was  worth  from  50  to  100  dollars.    A  lot  of  about  900 

:  *  Ssy  one  thousand  miUionft  of  pounds  slerlini^ ;  or  more,  by  s 
fourth,  than  the  Englifth  national  debt. 
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acres  is  now  worth  firom  1,0002.  to  2,000/*  on  many  parts 
of  Yonuge  Street.  In  the  beautiful  township  of  Oro, 
laieljf  settled,  land  a  short  time  ago  was  1  dollar  per 
acre:  it  is  now  worth  from  4  to  5,  and  increases  in  value 
from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  every  year.  On  the  Huron 
tract,  it  is  now  selling  at  from  1  to  2  dollars.  Emigration 
is  setting  in  that  way;  and  the  probable  consequence 
win  be  that  land  there,  in  two  or  three  years,  will  be  dou- 
ble that  sum.  Land  has  generally  been  found  to  double 
itself  every  three  or  four  years.** 

"  In  the  towns  of  Kingston,  Brockvllle,  &c.  land  is 
almost  as  high  as  in  many  parts  of  Elngland ;  whilst  at  a 
small  distance  from  these  towns  it  can  be  purchased, 
aswMy  good,  at  2  or  3  dollars.  In  York  Town,  an  acre 
is  sometimes  worth  1,000/.  or  1,200/.  A  Uttle  remove  from 
this,  uncleared  land  is  worth  6  or  8  dollars ;  and  a  few 
miles  further  off,  not  perhaps  above  2  dollars.  If  rail- 
roads be  formed,  plans  of  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
legislature,  and  acts  passed  to  legalize  them,  the  land  now 
selling  at  2  dollars,  would  soon  be  worth  10/.'* 

Commumcaied  by  Mr.  Cattermole  of  York,  Upper 
Canada,  and  published  in  an  Account  of  the  South 
Australian  Land  Company. 

''  When  the  town  of  York  was  founded,  much  of  the 
contiguous  land  was  given  away  to  favourites,  who  ex- 
pected that  the  increase  of  population  by  natural  means, 
and  by  immigration,  would  give  it  value.  They  have  not 
been  disappointed*  A  person  named  Elmsley  possessed 
some  of  this  land,  and  when  King's  College  was  founded 
the  site  (about  5  acres)  was  purchased  by  govermnent  of 
Mr.  Elmsley  for  1,200/.  Fifteen  years  previously,  this 
land  would  not  have  sold  for  2  dollars  per  acre." 

"  Mr.  John  Masson,  a  tinman,  Hving  in  King  Street, 
York,  took  in  1830,  a  lease  for  21  years,  of  a  piece  of 

VOL.  11.  u 
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land  in  York,  measuring  23  feet  in  front  by  80  feet  deep^ 
at  a  ground  rent  of  17/.  10s.  currency,  per  annum;  and 
on  40  feet  being  added  to  the  depth,  the  ground  rent  was 
raised  to  32/.  per  annum.  Fifteen  years  before  this  land 
would  not  have  sold  for  more  than  3  or  4  dollars  per 
acre." 

'*  Mr.  Francis  CoHins,  editor  of  the  Canadian  Free- 
man, purchased  by  public  auction  in  July  1831,  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  waste  land  in  York  for  600/.  currency." 

''Mr.  M'Cullum  sold  in  July  1831  a  village  lot, 
situated  on  Dundas  Street,  nineteen  miles  from  York,  at 
the  rate  of  300/.  per  acre  of  currency." 

"  In  the  last  seventeen  years,  the  land  within  fourteen 
miles  of  the  Erie  canals  has  risen  from  25  cents  (quarter 
of  a  dollar)  to  16  dollars." 

Mb.  Piokkbjvo  (late  of  Fenny  Stratford), 
Awthor  of  the  'Emigrants  Guide  to  Canada,  1830. 

"  Been  to  ask  the  price  of  land  to  rent  (near  Baltimore, 
U.  S.)  One  lot  of  50  acres,  only  half  cleared,  4  miles 
from  town,  18  shillings  per  acre  per  annum :  another  of 
rich  meadow  land,  several  miles  off  near  the  river,  I  was 
asked  12  dollars  or  2L  14«.  per  acre  rent." 

"  Building  lots  of  land  Qn  York)  within  the  last  year 
or  two  have  risen  in  value  very  fast,  on  account  of  the 
seat  of  government  being  decided  to  remain  here  for  some 
years  to  corned 

'*  Niagara  to  Queen's  town,  and  indeed  round  the  head 
of  the  lake  to  Dundas,  Ancaster  and  Hamilton,  a  fine 
country,  genial  air,  healthy,  well  watered  and  settled: 
land  is  from  30  shillings  to  4/.  I6s.  per  acre." 

"  Farms  sell  here  (on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  rivter) 
from  45  shillings  to  3/.  10^.  per  acre :  a  house  and  some 
buildings  included." 


€t 
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Mil  WENTWdR^H  (of  l^ew  Squdi  Wales), 
Author  of  an  Accotmt  of  Au$iralas$a*     1 828. 

The  price  of  land,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  is 
entirely  regulated  by  its  situation  and  quality.  In  the 
towns,  it  is  as  various  as  in  the  country ;  nor  is  there 
any  place  in  which  the  variation  in  value  is  so  great  as  in 
the  town  of  Sydney  itself.  There  it  ranges  from  SOL  an 
acre  to  1,000/.** 

*'  With  respect  to  the  value  of  what  is  termed  forest 
land^  when  in  a  state  of  nature  and  not  possessing  any 
advantageous  locality,  it  may  generally  be  taken  thus : 
In  the  county  of  Cumberland,"  (Ihe  county  in  which  Syd- 
ney is  placed)  'M5  shillings  per  acre;  in  the  county  of 
Camden,  including  the  district  of  tllawarra  or  Five  Is- 
lands** (farther  from  market)  ''  10  shillings  per  acre ;  on 
the  banks  of  the  Coal  River**  (still  farther  from  market) 
"  5  shillings  per  acre :  in  parts  more  remote^  2  shillings 
and  6  pence  per  acre.'* 

*'  In  ihe  course  of  thirty  years  the  tract  of  land  in 
question  (the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury),  taking  the  un- 
improved land  as  our  criterion,  has  evidently  risen  to 
this  enormous  price  from  having  been  of  no  value  what- 
ever ;  or,  in  other  words,  each  acre  of  land  has  increased 
in  value,  during  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  at  the  rate  of  3  shillings  and  2id. 
per  annum;  and  that  too,  under  the  most  impolitic 
and  oppressive  system  (of  government)  to  which  any 
colony  perhaps  was  ever  subjected.** 

Mr.  Boucher  (of  New  South  Wales), 
Communicated  to  Mr.  Robert   Gouger. 

*'  In  the  year  1831  Mr.  Wentworth  sold  near  two  acre* 
pf  land  situated  in  the  main  street,  and  near  the  King*» 
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Wharf  Custom-house,  Sydney,  for  7,800/.,  the  whole  of 
which,  ten  years  previously,  might  haye  been  bought 
for  8501." 

*'  In  1828  Mr.  Unwins  bought  6  acres  of  land  on  the 
Surrey  Hills,  about  1  mile  from  Sydney,  for  650/. ;  and 
in  1830  the  same  land  was  resold  for  1,800/.** 

"  In  1829  Mr.  Bettington  purchased  a  piece  of  land 
situated  at  Cockle  Bay,  Sydney,  comprising  a  frontage 
of  about  150  feet,  and  a  depth  of  about  300  feet,  adapted 
for  a  wharf,  &c.  for  609/.  This  land  m  1831  would  have 
realized,  exclusive  of  the  buildings,  about  2,000/.** 

^'  In  1830  Mr.  Simeon  Lord  received  from  the  local 
government  6,000/.  as  an  arbitration  award  for  about 
2  acres  of  land  situated  near  Government  House,  Syd- 
ney. He  would  gladly  have  sold  it  ten  years  previously 
for  250/.  or  800/.*' 

''  Early  in  1828  Madame  Rens  bought  at  auction  a 
piece  of  ground  in  the  main  street  of  Sydney,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Orphan  School,  comprising  a  frontage  of 
150  feet  and  depth  of  80  feet,  for  1,200/. ;  and  in  1829 
sold  half  of  the  same  plot  to  Mr.  Horton  James  for 
1,800/. 

**  In  the  latter  end  of  1827  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Levey 
purchased  from  Captain  Piper  for  25,000/.  the  estate  of 
Point  Piper,  situated  4  miles  from  Sydney  town.  This 
estate  consisted  of  500  acres  of  land,  having  an  exten- 
sive frontage  to  part  of  Sydney  Harbour,  with  a  large 
house,  pleasure  grounds,  &c.  It  would  now  readily  fetch 
150,000/.,  if  divided  into  allotments  of  2  or  3  acres  each 
(for  villas)  and  sold  by  auction  at  a  moderate  credit.'* 

*^  Building  allotments  in  Sydney  town,  in  a  fair  situa- 
tion, comprising  a  frontage  of  60  feet  and  a  depth  of 
80  feet,  could  be  readily  purchased  in  1825  for  from  70/. 
to  150/.  In  1890  they  usually  brought  at  auction  from 
600/.  to  1,500/.,  according  to  their  situation." 
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*'  On  the  Parramatta  road,  at  from  2  to  5  miles  frbm 
Sydney,  land,  having  a  frontage  to  the  road,  could  be 
purchased  in  18S5  for  SL  to  181.  per  acre :  it  now  fetches 
from  301.  to.  1502.  per  acre." 

"  On  the  South  Head  road,  at  from  1  to  3  miles  from 
Sydney,  similar  land  could  have  been  bought  for  31.  to 
10/.  per  acre:  it  now  fetches  from  30/.  to  lOOL  per 
acre.'* 

"  In  the  township  of  Maitland,  Hunter's  River  (70  miles 
from  Sydney)  uncleared  land  could  be  readily  purchased 
for  11.  or  21.  per  acre  in  18S5:  it  is  now  worth  from  51. 
to  100/.  per  acre,  <Mccording  to  situation.** 

''  liand  having  a  frontage  to  the  main  road,  in  Mait- 
land, and  not  far  from  the  court-house,  is  now  sold  for 
building  on  at  from  SOL  to  150/.  per  acre,  which  in  1825 
would  not  have  produced  from  31.  to  5/.  per  acre." 

^  In  1837  Mr.  John  Smith  purchased  a  small  farm  of 
60  acres  from  Mr.  Allen,  situated  near  the  town  of 
Maitland,  Hunter's  River,  for  2501.  This  farm  has  a 
frontage  to  the  main  road  of  about  10  acres ;  and  these 
10  acres  would  now  sell  for  1 ,200/.,  or  120/.  each." 

From  Mr.  Curr's  Account  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land.  1824. 

**  The  value  of  uncultivated  land  in  the  colony  varies 
much  according  to  situation  and  quality.  Until  of  late, 
grants  of  land  were  sold  and  exchanged  very  currently, 
unthout  being  actually  located  by  the  settler  (buyer): 
and  the  price  varies  from  10  to  20  shillings  per  acre." 

^*  The  rent  of  houses  in  Hobarts  Town  is  very  high. 
A  cottage  consisting  of  four  to  six  rooms,  lets  for  60/., 
70/.  and  80/.  per  annum :  a  house  of  two  floors  contaii^- 
ing  eight  or  ten  rooms,  for  120/.  to  150/.  per  annuii) : 
and  if  in  an  advantageous  situation,  200/.  will  be  given 
for  it." 
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''  FahuB  are  very  frequently  rented  in  Van  Dievien*8 
Land.** 

"  Other  persona,  are  induced  to  make  unequal  ex- 
changes: giving  their  uncultiTated  lands  for  gmaUer 
farms  in  mare  populous  situations/' 


Captain  Sutherland^ 
Communicated  to  the  South  Australian  Land  Company* 

"  Captain  Sutherlandi  twelve  years  ago,  received  firoiii 
Governor  Macquarie  a  grant  of  1>000  acres  within  4  miles 
of  Launceston  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He  has  expended 
upcm  it  no  money  whatever,  in  roads,  buildings  or  other 
improvements.  Being  obliged,  however,  to  stock  it,  he 
expended  £002.  in  homed  cattle  and  sheep,  and  put 
them  upon  it.  It  is  now  worth  91.  per  acre ;  the  value 
being  given  by  the  increase  of  population  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"  Captain  Barclay  received  at  the  same  time  with 
Captain  Sutherland  a  free  grant  of  4,000  acres  of  land, 
about  7  miles  from  Launceston.  He  has  expended  in 
building  and  improvements  about  4,000/. ;  and  he  has  let 
on  lease  for  10  years  at  1000/.  a  year." 

Practical  Notes  made  during  a  Tour  in  Canada  in  1831, 
by  Adam  FEtiaussoN,  of  WoodhiU. 

"  Much  has  been  said  of  the  rapid  advances  which  the 
Upper  Province  is  making,  and  of  the  rising  value  of  pro- 
perty there.  I  was  told  of  a  case  which  occurred  about 
thirty  years  ago,  where  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  being 
£60.  in  arrear  to  a  Montreal  merchant,  insisted,  along 
with  his  promissory  note,  on  handing  over  a  lot  of  land 
assigned  to  him  somewhere  in  the  then  Western  Wilder- 
ness ,  a  security  which  the  poor  merchant  regarded  as 
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much  upon  a  par  with  the  subaltern's  note«  who  was  about 
to  leave  Canada  to  joui  his  regiment.  The  aUoiment 
consisted  of  1,250  acres  upon  the  hike  Ontario,  of  which 
set>en  hundred  were  sold  last  year  for  seven  hundred 
pounds,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  best  quit- 
lity  reserved.  Such  are  the  changes  which  time  effects, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  agent,  and  such  oases,  I  was 
assured,  are  by  no  means  rare."    (Page  69.) 

*'  Emigrants,  unable  or  unwilling  to  purchase,  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  providing  themselves  with  a  farm  to 
'rent,  either  for  money  or  on  shares,  which  means  half 
the  clear  produce  as  rent  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  of 
a  friend  of  his,  who  was  very  comfortably  settled  in  this 
way  near  York,  upon  a  farm  of  200  acres.  Eighty  acres 
are  cleared,  the  remainder  m  wood  pasture.  He  pays 
'only  S5/.  of  rent,  and  clears  SOO^  per  annum,  besides 
keeping  his  family. 

*'  To  show  how  land  is  advancing  in  Value,  this  farm,  a 
few  years  ago,  might  have  been  purchased  for  200/.,  but 
Is  of  course  worth  a  great  deal  more  now.*'  (page  S75.) 

'^  In  the  afternoon  we  reached  Brandtford,  a  pretty 
considerable  village  belonging  to  the  Indians,  a  tract  of 
laiid  in  this  quarter  having  been  reserved  for  their  behalf. 
It  is  managed  by  government,  who  account  for  rents  and 
sales  to  the  chiefs.  There  had. been  a  sale  of  village  lots 
this  day,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  the  Indians  as- 
sembled in  any  numbers.  The  lots  sold  for  25/.,  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre,  which  is  an  immense  price  in  Canada, 
and  argues  an  expectation  of  Brandtford  continuing  to 
prosper."  (page  286.) 

''  The  first  farm  which  I  visited  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Albany,  forming  part  of  the  princely  estate  of 
M.  Van  Ransalaer.  It  contained  600  acres  of  fine  mellow 
loani  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  divided  into  fields 
by  rail-fences,  which  cost  here  4^.  6c/.  for  sixteen  feet. 
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including  boards,  nails  and  work ;  four  rfula  and  about 
five  feet  high* 

''  The  farm  was  let  some  years  ago  at  2,000  dollars,  or 
460/.,  which,  in  America,  seems  to  be  a  very  high  rent ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  its  situation  is  particularly 
favourable  from  its  close  contact  with  the  thriving  dty 
of  Albany.**  (page  893.) 

In  the  year  1817,  Mr.  Robert  Gourlay*  circulated 
through  Canada  a  number  of  queries,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  facts  relative  to  the  state  of  that  colony, 
amongst  which  the  following  question  was  submitted. — 

"  THE  PRICE  OF  WILD  LAND  AT  THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF 
THE  TOWNSHIP  ;  ITS  PROGRESSIVE  RISE  AND  PRESENT  PRICE  ; 
ALSO  OF  LAND  SO  FAR  CLEARED  ;  STATING  CIRCUMSTANCES 
AS  TO  BUILDINGS,  PROPORTION  CLEARED,  OR  PECULIARIIT, 
IF  ANY,  OF  LOCAL  SITUATION  ;  REFERRING  IN  EVERY  IN- 
'STANCE  to  ACTUAL  SALES  V 

This  question  was  answered  by  committees  formed 
from  among  the  resident  owners  in  various  townships. 
The  answers  follow : — 

TOWNSHIP  OF  SANDWICH,  IN  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT, 

Seittement  commenced  in  1750,  and  contains  at  present 

("1817;  about  1,000  souls. 

"  The  price  of  wild  land  about  20  years  ago  was  1«.  Sd. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  and  its  progressive  rise  about  2s.  6dL 
for  every  five  years.  The  present  price  of  land  is  from 
lOs.  to  I5s.  except  in  particular  situations,  such  as  lie  on 
the  straight.  No  lands  have  been  recently  sold  in  the 
township ;  the  settlement  has  been  long  at  a  stand.  'Im- 
.  proved  farms  on  the  border  of  the  straight,  with  a  com- 

*  Sec  Gourlay's  Historical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,  Vol.  I, 
page  269,  ct  seq. 
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mon  iann  house,  barn,  and  out-houses,  orchard,  and  about 
50  acres  within  fence,  would  rate  from  2L  10«.  to  61. 5r. 
per  acre,  and  more,  according  to  the  situation  and  value 
of  the  improTements.** 

TOWNSHIP  OF  WALDEN  IN  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT, 

SeiilemefU  commenced  in  1784 ;  present  pcpulaOan  675 

persansm 

^  At  first  settlement,  the  price  of  land  was  from  Is.  to 
8#.  per  acre ;  the  present  price  is  25s.  per  acre ;  some 
land  partly  cleared  has  been  lately  sold  at  40s.  per  acre. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  RALEIOH,  WESTERN  DISTRICT, 

Settlement    commenced    in  1792;    present   population 

273  persons. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  lots  of  900 
acres  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  were  sold  at 
251.  In  1804  they  sold  for  131/.  5s.  The  same  lands 
are  now  selling  for  350/.  without  improvements.  Back 
lands  of  the  best  quality  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  one- 
third  of  these  prices.'* 

TOWNSHIPS  OF  DOVER,  EAST  AND  WEST  CHATHAM,  CAMDEN, 
OXFORD,  HOWARD,  AND  HARWICH,  ON  THE  RItER 
THAMES. 

Settlement  commenced  in  1794 ;  inhabited  houses  133. 

''  Some  farms  in  good  local  situations,  with  tolerable 
buildings  and  orchards  thereon,  well  cultivated,  con- 
taining 200  acres  of  land,  sold  for  690^  The  average 
prioe  of  lands  from  the  first  settlement  of  these  town- 
ships^ was  from  2s.  6d,  to  20^.  per  acre.** 
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TOWNBHIP3   QF    DOBCHKBTAR,    DBI1AWARX9   AND    WESTMIN- 

8TBE  ON  THE  aiTBR  THAMES. 


ti 


The  flats  on  the  Thames  have  idways  sold  high,  and 
are  now  worth  S/.  per  acre.** 

TOWNSHIP  OF  OXFORD,  IN  THE  LONDON  DISTRICT. 

*'  A  two  hundred  acre  lot^  with  thirty  acres  cultivated 
land,  a  log  house  and  frame  bam  30  by  40  feet^  is 
worth  500/L" 

TOWNSHIP  OF  WINDHAM,  IN  THE  LONDON  DISTRICT. 

**  At  our  first  settlement,  wild  land  sold  for  5s.  per 
acre ;  at  present  the  wild  land  in  the  unsettled  parts  of 
the  township  will  sell  for  IO9.  per  acre  ;  but  there  is  wild 
land  in  the  settlement  that  cannot  be  bought  for  1/.  5s. 
per  acre ;  and  some  improved  farms  are  held  at  SL  15«. 
per  acre,  where  there  is  not  above  60  acres  improved ; 
but  there  have  been  actual  sales  of  farms  from  1/.  5«.  to 
3L  per  acre,  according  to  the  improvement  made  in 
them." 

TOWNSHIP  OF  CHARLOTTEVILLE,   IN  THE  LONDON  DISTRICT. 

'*  About  the  first  settlement  of  the  township,  land  sold 
for  5s.  per  acre,  but  will  now  average  about  IL  A  farm 
of  SOO  acres  of  land,  with  a  log-house  and  bam,  with.  50 
acres  cleared  and  fenced,  and  a  small  orchard  of  bearing 
trees,  might  be  purchased  for  about  700/.  and  occasion- 
ally less." 

TOWNSHIP  O^  NORWICH,  IN  THE  LONDON  DISTRICT. 

A  few  families  arrived  in  1808,  but  very  little  progress 

was  made  till  1811. 

'*  About  6s.  3d.  was  at  our  commencement  the  price 
of  land,  and  has  progressively  risen  in  value  to  I3s.  per 
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aere ;  one  sale  lately  niade  of  an  improvement,  lOO  acres, 
85  cleared,  firamebam,  log-house,  good  fence,  price  875/.*' 

TOWNSHIPS  OF  WEST  FLAMBORO*  AND  BEVERLY, 

GORE  DISTRICT. 

"  Wild  lands  at  first  seUling,  sold  for  10/.  per  800 
acres ;  and  now  sell  from  lOs,  to  1/.  10/.  and  21.  per 
acre.  Cleared  land  sells  from  2L  to  12L  10^.  per  acre, 
according  to  its  situation  and  advantages." 

TOWNSHIP  OF  ANCASTER,  IN  THE  GORE  DISTRICT. 

**  Wfld  lands  at  the  first  settling  of  this  township  sold 
at  6/.  5s.  per  lot  of  800  kcres ;  now  sell  from  12s.  6d.  to 
1/.  lOs.  and  5/.  per  acre.  Cleared  lands  sell  from  21.  lOs. 
to  18/.  10s.  per  acre,  according  to  its  situation  and 
advantages. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  BARTON  IN  THE  GORE  DISTRICT. 

''  In  1798,  land  sold  at  Is.  3d.  per  acre ;  m  1800, 5s. ;  in 
1806,  15^.;  in  1810,  I/.  10«.;  in  1817,  about  8/.  10^.  On 
an  average  about  5/.  per  acre,  for  an  improved  farm  of 
800  acres,  with  small  farms,  or  log-house  and  bam,  and 
other  out-houses.  Improved  farms  have  sold  from  6/.  5s. 
to  7/.  10*.  per  acre.** 

TOWNSHIP  OF  SALTFLEET  IN  THE  GORE  DISTRICT. 

"  The  price  of  new  land  in  this  township,  at  the  first 
settlement  thereof,  rated  so  low  as  to  make  it  no  object 
with  many.  A  lot  of  100  acres  might  be  purchased  for 
51.  to  6/.  5s.,  and  large  quantities  were  actually  bought 
and  sold  at  these  prices :  it  has  gradually  rose  from  that 
time  to  the  year  1818,  since  which  time  it  seems  stationary 
for  want  of  purchasers.  But  the  average  price  of  wild 
land  may  be  rated  at  1/.  5*.  per  acre.  A  farm  of  about 
300  acres  of  land,  one  third  cleared,  and  a  comfortable 
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Jiouse  and  good  barn,  with  a  bearing  orcha^  of  one  or 
two  hundred  apple  trees,  the  whole  prenuaes  being  in 
good  repair,  may  be  purchased  from  1,000/.  to  1,500/.  ac- 
cording to  situation.  A  farm  nearly  answering  to  this 
description  was  actually  sold  for  the  highest  sum  here 
mentioned." 

TOWNSHIP  OF  HUMBERSTON,  NIAGARA  DISTRICT. 

**  At  the  first,  settlement,  when  much  land  was  held  on 
location  tickets,  lots  of  SOO  acres  could  be  bought  for 
twenty  dollars.  The  price  has  gradually  increased,  and 
of  late  years  sales  have  been  effected  at  2J^  dollars  per 
acre." 

TOWNSHIP  OF  WILLOUOHBY,  IN  THE  NIAGARA  DISTRICT, 

Surveyed  and  laid  out  by  order  of  govemmefU  in  VISI^ 

'^  A  fieain  of  SOO  acres,  one  half  under  cultivation,  with 
tolerable  farm  buildings  and  orchard,  now  sells  for  G^5L 
to  700/.  Farms,  however,  upon  the  Niagara  or  Chip- 
pewa rivers,  will  sell  much  higher,  according  to  their 
situation.** 

•      TOWNSHIP  OF  GRANTHAM,  IN  THE  NIAGARA  DISTRICT. 

**  Farms  of  SOO  acres,  situate  on  the  most  public  roads,  of 
a  good  quality,  comfortable  house,  good  bam,  orchard,  &c. 
from  100  to  150  acres  improved,  will  sell  for  6/.  to  7/.  10«. 
per  acre.  Farms  of  100  acres,  small  house  and  bam, 
60  acres  improved,  will  sell  from  5/.  to  6/.  per  acre. 
Lands  in  the  village  of  St.  Catharine,  (the  only  one  in 
township)  in  1809-10  and  11,  sold  for  6/.  &s.  per  acre, 
now  sell  from  30/.  to  200/.  for  building  lots." 

TOWNSHIP  OF  PELHAM,  NIAGARA  DISTRICT. 

**  When  the  settlement  of  this  township  commenced, 
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wild  hsA  was  Belling  at  6L  10«.  for  100  acres ;  in  the 
year  1800,  at  10«.  per  acre ;  the  present  price  is  40s.  per 
acre^'*. 

* 

TOWNSHIP  OF  CROWLAND,  NIAGARA  DISTRICT. 

**A  farm  of  100  acres,  nearly  contiguous  to  mills,  with 
about  40  acres  cleared,  and  very  neat  buildings,  was  sold 
for  312L  10*." 

TOWNSHIP  OF  HALDIM AND,  NEWCASTLE  DISTRICT, 

Settlement  commenced  in  1797. 

\  ''At  the  first  Settlement  of  the  J;ownship,  lands  were 
worth  si*  p^r  acrd ;  at  the  present  time,  in  good  situations, 
1&*  and  in  ordinary  situations,  lOs.  per  acre.*** 

TOWNSHIP  OF  KINGSTON,  MIDLAND  DISTRICT, 

Settlentbftt  commenced  in  1783 ;  population^  including  the 
'  ••  ••#*  .^  totfnofj(ihg0ton,2fi5O. 

''-Ftfw  er  no  actual  purchases  of  land  were  made  by 
the  oijginal  settlers,  as  tfiefir  situation  entided  them  to 
grants  ,'firom  goven|ment,  ,,y  •  •  •  •  Farms  of  900 
acres,  witfi  perhaps  60  or  SO^acres  cleared,  with  a.house 
and  bam,  and  within  a  range  of  10  miles  of  the  town, 
may  be  worth  from  2k  to  5/*  per  acre." 

**  At  the  first  settiement,  many  persons  sold  their  900 
acre  lots  |br  the  value  of  a  few  shillings ;  Jwelve  years  ago^ 
land  a  few  miles  from  Kingston,  sold  for  2s.  6d.  per  acre ; 
and  lately,  in  the  same  situations,  from  30s.  to  40s. ;  but 
the  fire-wood  alone  will  soon  be  worth  as  much  as  that 
peramre.^  • 

TOWNSHIP  OF  EARNEST  TOWN,  INCLUDING  AMHERST  ISLAND, 

MIDLAND  DISTRICT. 

'<  At  the  first  settlement  the  value  of  wild  lands  was 
merely  nominal.     They  have  progressively   risen,  and 
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their  present  price  may  be  computed  at  !/•  5s»  per  acre. 
The  average  price  of  100  acres  of  land,  one  half  im- 
provedy  with  tolerable  buildings  thereon,  may  be  valued 
at  S/.  per  acre.** 

TOWNSHIP  OP  ADOtPHUS  TOWN,  MIDLAND  MSTJUCT. 

''  At  the  first  settlement  of  this  township,  land  could 
be  purchased  at  Is.  per  acre.  It  rose  gradually  to  5g., 
10«.,  15f.j  SOs..  &C.  At  this  moment  there  is  no  land  in 
the  township  could  be  procured  for  less  than  4^.  per 

acre,  and  it  is  believed  few  would  sell  at  that  price.** 

.        •      • 

TOWNSHIP  OF  80PHIASBERO,  M&LAND  DISTRICT.. 

*  t       • 

**  At  the  first  settlement,  land  was  about  1«.  per  acre ; 

there  is  little  wild  land  for  sale  here ;  best  sales  made 

firom  three  to  five  dollars  per*acre.'*      •  *'  * 

f\  •  •    • 

TOWNSHIP  OF  LAN8DOW»,T/<5HNSTOwS  DISTRICT, 

Settlement  commenced  in  1 788. 

**  Price  of  wild  land,  at  th^Jlrst  settlement,  it  was  sold 
at  61.  for  SOO  acres,  and  h;^  gradually  risen  in  value  to 
one  dollar  per  acre,  at  a  distance  from  the  settlement; 
but  on  the  road  or  river  it  may  be  Valued  at  three  dollars 
per  acre,  and  that  without  any  improvement;  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  firom  three  to  six  dollars  per  acre*'* 

TOWNSHIP  OF  CHARLOTTENBUROH,  EASTERN  DISTRICT, 

Settlement  cummeneed  in  1784. 


u 


The  price  of  wild  land,  for  the  first  period,  say  six 
years  of  the  settlement,  was  from  \s.  to  5e.  per  acre;  and 
at  present,  is  from  S0«.  to  S0«.  the  acre.  A  lot  of  200 
acres,  with  30  acres  cleared,  under  good  cultivation,  with 
a  farm-house  and  bam  with  sheds,  &c.  is  worth  firom 
JSfOM.  to600A 
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Travels  in  America  in  the  years  1794^  1795^  and  1796,  by 
the  Duke  of  RochefoucauU  LiancourL 

Vol.  1.  pa.  6.  Land  in  this  neighbourhood  (Phila- 
delphia), ia  worth  80  doBara  per  acre,  6  years  ago  it  was 
only  wordi  43. 

Vol.  1.  pa.  77.  Greneral  Hand  bought  5  years  ago  the 
estate  on  which  he  resides,  2  mUes  from  the  town,  for  85 
dollars  per  acre ;  and  has  lately  refiised  100  dollars  which 
were  ofiered  him.  The  price  of  land  has  risen  in  the 
same  proportion  throughout  America,  as  land  in  the  cul- 
tivated parts. 

VoL  !•  pa.  98.  The  price  of  ground  shares  in  the  town 
of  Harrisburg  (founded  8  years  before)  is  from  150  to  200 
dollars  per  acre,  the  land  in  the  surrounding  country  is 
from  32  to  48  dollars  per  acre. 

Vol.  1.  pa.  195.  The  inhabitants  only  settled  here 
(Painted-post,  State  of  New  York)  four  years  ago.  The 
soil  is  good,  especially  near  the  town,  where  from  15  to 
18  dollars  is  the  price  for  an  acre. 

Vol.  1.  pa.  961.  — Metcalf,  3  years  ago,  purchased 
his  estate  for  Is.  per  acre :  of  the  thousand  acres  he 
then  bought,  he  has  already  sold  500  and  upwards,  at 
from  1  to  S  dollars  per  acre,  and  some  have  fetched  25 
dollars.  The  profits  which  are  made  by  speculations 
in  land,  all  over  America,  and  especially  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood (Oenesser)  are  great  beyond  calculation. 

Vol.  2m  pa.  10.  W.  Shorten  bought  his  estate  here 
(Oswego),  8  years  ago,  at  Sd.  per  acre,  and  can  now  sell 
it  for  I2s. ;  only  10  acres  are  cleared. 

VoL  £.  pa.  89.  The  land  here  (Schuylerton)  which  in 
1785  cost  a  few  pence  per  acre,  and  8  years  ago  not 
more  than  5  dollars,  is  now  sold  not  merely  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town,  but  also  15  miles  beyond  it,  for  19  or  2Q 
dollars  per  acre. 
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VoL  S.  pa,  240.  The  settlement  of  the  country  between 
Harper's  Ferry  and  Coosooky  Mountams,  is  just  begin- 
ning.   Land  fetches  from  7  to  8  dollars  the  acre. 

VoL  4.  pa.  161.  Belvidere  consists  of  about  SO  houses, 
but  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  annually  increasing,  and 
the  neighbourhood  is  populous.  The  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  sold  at  from  40  to  48  dollars  the  acre.  The 
town  lots,  which  are  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  being  at  present 
from  100  to  125  dollars. 
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Part*  of  a  correspondence  between  the  enolish  go- 
vernment AND  A  BODY  OF  INDIVIDUALS  DESIROUS  TO 
FOUND  A  COLONY. 

PH0VI81ONAL  COMMITTEE 

Of  the  South  Australian  Land  Cimpany, 

W.  Wolryche  Wbitmore^  Esq.  M.  P.  Chairman. 

George  Fife  Angas^  Esq.  W.  A.  Mackinnon^  Esq.  M.  P. 

Dominic  Browne^ Esq. M.  P.  J.  A.  S.Mackenzie,  Esq.  M.  P. 

H.  L.  Bulwerj  Esq.  M.  P.  Samuel  Mills  Esq. 

Walter  F.  Campbell,  Esq.  M.  P.  John  Melvillei  Esq. 

Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  Sir  R.  Musgrave^Bart,  M.P. 

Captain  Growan.  Richard  Norman,  Esq. 

Richard  Heathfield,  Esq.  J.  E.  Strickland,  Esq. 

Samuel  Hoare^  Esq.  Colonel  Torrens,  M.  P. 

William  Hutt,  Esq.  George  Traill,  Esq.  M.  P. 

J.  Jephson,  Esq.  M.  P.  R.  Throckmorton, Esq.  M.P. 

C.  Sbaw  Lefevre,  Esq.  M.  P.  Sir  H.Williamson,  Bart.  M.  P. 
Lord  Lfumley>  M.  P. 

*  During  the  late  session  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Hutt, 
one  of  the  members  for  Hull,  requested  Lord  Howick  to 
agree  to  a  motion  for  a  return  of  the  whole  of  this  cor- 
respondence. His  lordship  said  that  he  should  oppose 
the  motion ;  on  account  of  the  expense  of  printing.  On 
the  same  account,  I  can  give  here  only  a  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence :  but  this  part  of  it  is  enough  to  show  the 
animus  on  both  sides  ;  and  it  leaves  the  government  with 
the  last  word. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Hay,  Ututer-Seere^ 
iary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  Mr.  Wolryche  Whit' 
more,  M.  P.  for  Bridgenorth. 

Downing  Street,  30th  May,  1839. 
Sib, 

Lord  Goderich  has  received  the  note  which 
you  addressed  to  him  on  the  S8th  instant,  with  its  en- 
closure, containing  "  a  Proposal  for  founding  a  British 
Colony  in  South  Australia,  between  the  degrees  of  longi- 
tude 1S2  and  141,  both  inclusive,  to  extend  northward  to 
latitude  SO,  inclusive,  and  to  include  Kangaroo  Island 
and  the  other  islands  on  the  south  coast  under  a  Royal 
Charter  ;**  and  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that  after 
having  given  to  the  subject  his  best  consideration,  he  has 
come  to  the  determination  of  withholding  the  sanction  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  to  the  undertaking.(l) 

Independently  of  Che  objections  which  he  should  feel 
himself  called  on  to  make  to  several  of  the  propositions 
which  are  brought  forward,  as  well  from  tiieir  novelty,  as 
from  the  difficulty  which  he  foresees  in  regard  to  tiieir 
practical  operation,  he  cannot  but  consider  that  great 
public  inconvenience  would  arise  from  the  circumstaaoe 

(1)  It  would  appear  by  the  terms  of  this  paragraph,  as 
if  Lord  Goderich  had  decided  the  question  in  two  days^ 
between  the  S8th,  the  date  of  Mr.  Whitmore's  letter,  and 
the  30th,  the  date  of  Mr.  Hay*s«  Let  us  do  his  lordship 
justice :  the  subject  had  been  before  him  for  a  whole  year^ 
as  will  be  seen  further  on;  but  why  should  Mr.  Hay 
omit  aU  notice  of  this  fact,  and  write  as  if  Lord  Goderich 
had  never  heard  of  the  subject  till  the  28ih  of  May, 
1832? 
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of  a  new  edbny  bemg  placed  so  near  to  the  penal  settle- 

ments  at  Sydney,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  that 

proposed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sur, 

Your  most  obedient  servant 
(Signed)  R.  W.  Hay. 

W.  W,  Hlutmare,  Eiq.  M.  P.  8sc.  3rc. 

Copy  of  a  MEMORIAL  addressed  to  Viscount  Goderich, 
His  Majesty^ s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  ;  in  answer  to  the  above^ 

Office  of  the  South  Australian  Land  Company, 
8>  Regent  Street^  June  4,  18S8. 

The  undersigned,  being  members  of  a  Provisional  Com- 
mittee formed  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  colony  on 
the  south  coast  of  Australia,  persons  desirous  to  setde  in 
Hie  proposed  colony,  and  others  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
the  matter,  have  perused,  with  surprise  and  sorrow,  a 
letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Hay  to  Mr.  Whitmore,  dated 
May  30 ;  wherein  it  is  stated,  that  **  Lord  Goderich  has 
come  to  the  determination  of  vdthholding  the  sanction  of 
His  Majesty's  government  from  their  undertaking :"  and 
they  now  take  the  Uberty  of  submitting  to  Viscount  Go- 
derich a  statement  of  the  grounds,  on  which  they  are  led 
to  hope  and  trust,  that  his  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
consider his  decision  in  this  matter ;  confident  that,  when 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  shall  be  eicamined.  Vis- 
count Goderich  will  not  persist  in  his  present  deter- 
mination. 

L  That  the  proposal  submitted  to  Viscount  Goderich 
by  Mr.  Whitmore,  as  chairman  of  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee, on  the  28th  ultimo,  is  not  a  new  proposal,  but 
was  submitted  to  Viscount  Goderich  in  much  greater 
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detail,  and  in  a  printed  fonn,(^  during  the  autunm  of 
last  year ;  when  a  deputation  consisting  of  Colonel  Tor- 
rens,  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  Gouger  and  Mr.  Graham,  waited 
upon  Viscount  Goderich  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
his  lordship's  opimon  of  that  proposaL  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  deputation  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
opinion  which  Viscount  Goderich  expressed  of  their 
undertaking,  that  they  thought  it  needless  to  ask  for  any 
written  reply  to  their  proposal,  but  advised  the  persons 
whom  they  represented  to  proceed  with  the  underta- 
king, by  submitting  the  intended  charter  to  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  and  raising  the  necessary  capital. 

II.  That  a  notice  of  the  proposed  colony  having  ap- 
peared in  a  newspaper,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  his 
Maj^ty's  government  had  given  their  imqualified  sanc- 
tion to  the  undertaking.  Viscount  Howick,  under-secre- 
tary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  then  superintending  the 
Australian  department,(3)  '  addressed  to  Mr.  Bacon  a 
memorandum  in  the  following  words. 

Colonial  Office,  I3th  Oct.  18S1. 

"  I  was  surprized  to  «ee  in  the  Spectator  newspaper  of 
yesterday,  an  assertion  that  the  goverjoment  had  given 
its  sanction  to  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  char- 
tered colony  in  Australia.  This  statement  is  not  strictly 
correct.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  officia) 
sanction  has  been  given  to  the  plan.    The  only  approbar 


Proposal  to  His  Majesty's  Government  for  found- 
ing  a  Colony  on  the  Southern  Coast  qf  Australia.  1831. 
(3)  The  Australian  department  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  from  Lord  Howick  and  given  to  Mr,  Hay. 
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tto'Whieh  hai  been  expimsed,  was  conveyed  by  myself  (4) 
veibalfy'to  Mflr|or.Bac6n;  aod  mi  tihte^ conversation  I  had' 
Witfaiiusn;  I.disdncdy  mformed  bim.tfaat  I  was-  ati^ofi^d' 
to  pcomise.  nodimgj  and  that  I'meiiely  expfressed  my 
oinaopiofei^.faeii^. ignorant  of  tkat^which  ItCfriQcfAe* 
rich  ttighir  et^ertiiin;(5)i  as  I  did  iro^  consider  the  «oheiiie' 
aofficiently  niatored' ibr  his  decision; 
.  "  The  nibatance  of.  what  I  said  in  this  unofficial  toaoik^' 
net  was  this,. that  I  myself  thought  rery'&vottrably  of 
the  project;  and  that  doing  so,  I!  was  anxiond  thBH  W 
should  be  laid  before  Lord. Goderidi  in  snchia  shape^abs* 
to  be  mOst:lihely  fa  meet  with  his:  a^probatiori.(6)>:  Foi^ 
this  purpose,  I  lad  vised  thia  x  modification  iii  the  origittf^t 
project^  wxdi  respect  to  Aeinnnb^  of  inhabt^arittf^who 
should'he  considered  ^offident  for  the  mtirodobtiic^  ^of^  a 
lepresentatiTe  government,  andwith  reapcict  to  Ibenonj^ 
nation/ of  the  governor j  which  have' siiteb  bet^li  niiidW(7) 

.    •■        •  •  r  ' 

(4)  This  is  not  strictly  correct;  The  depiitatlon  ^had 
had  a  loiig  interview  wlA  Lord  ifioderich;  whom  ffaey 
feundTea<fing  Aeir  printed  ptopesal^  and  who  suggested 
two  alt^alidns .  in  it,  which  were  Immediately  adoptedi 
What  Lord  Goderich  said  of  the  plan  at  that  interview, 
and  how  far  he  spoke  officially,  will  be  seen  farther  on. 
.  {S)  Just  so ;  but  Lord  Goderidi:  had  very  difttim^ly 
expressed  his  own  opinion,  unknown  to  Lord'Howibk;f 
and  the  notice  in  the  Spectator  referred^  not  to  the  o|)i- 
nion  of  the  under-secretary,  but  to  that  of  his  ^^ef. 

(6)  It  had  been  already,  unknown  to  Lord  Howick, 
laid  before  Lord  Goderich,  in  the  shape  of  a  printed 
pamphlet  of  31  pages. 

*  (7)  Both  these  alterations  were  also  suggested  by  Lord 
Goderich,  to  the  deputation  which,  waited  on  his  lord* 
ship  I  and  it  was  these,  suggestions  by  the  principal 
secretary  of  state,  which,  amongst  other  things,  led  the 
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I  fordier  flmggerted  that  the  draft  of  the  charter,  whicli 
it  was  desired  to  obtain,  should  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted  to  the  attorney  general;(8)  and  I  stated  lliat  if 
this  drafti  approved  by  him  and  accompanied  by  a  respect* 
able  list  of  subscribers,  were  brought  *under  the  consi- 
deration of  Lord  Ooderich,  and  if  it  should  be  dearly 
made  to  appear  that  the  government  would  be  put  to  no 
expense,  I  had  Kttle  doubt  that  Lord  Gh>derich  would 
recommend  that  the  charter  should  be  issued«(9)  With 
respect  to  the  difficulty  that  was  stated  to  exist  about 
obtaining  subscriptions  without  having  received  the  aano- 
tion  of  Government  to  the  scheme,  I  said  that,  in  my 
opinion,  what  would  be  the  fairest  for  all  parties  would 
be,  that  the  draft  of  the  charter  should  be  submitted  to 
Lord  Groderich,  with  a  list  of  subscriptions  eandiiiomal 
upon  the  sanction  of  the  Oovemment  being  granted ; 
and  that,  upon  the  draft  being  approved  by  Lord  Gode- 
rich,  the  sum  subscribed  for  should  be  actually  paid  up, 
or  at  least  a  certain  proportion,  before  the  charter  shoidd 
actually  issue;  that  thus  the  subscribers  would  run  no 
risk  of  being  drawn  in  to  contribute  to  aiEi  unsanctioned 
project,  and  the  Government  would  equally  avoid  all 


deputation    to    conclude    that    he    approved  of 
entcjrprise. 

(8)  Lord  Goderich,  himself,  had  made  the  very  same 
suggestion* 

(9)  This  caution  and  modesty  were  very  becoming  in 
a  yoUng  nobleman  new  to  office ;  but  Lord  Goderich,  an 
experienced  statesman,  had  already  spoken  for  himself 
in  decisive  terms;  one  of  the  grounds  on  wluch  he 
thought  so  well  of  the  plan  being  that,  upon  the  face  of 
it,  the  government  was  not  to  be  put  to  the  exp^ise  of  a 
single  shilling  for  any  purpose  whatever* 
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danger  of  giving  tlieir  countaiaiice  to  a  scheme  wbich 
Aere  were  not  fimds  to  support. 

(Signed)  H.** 

in.  That  the  docoment  recited  above  was  considered 
as  confirmatory  of  the  opimon  of  the  undertaking  expres- 
sed  by  Viscount  Goderich  to  the  deputation  which  had 
waited  on  his  lordship,  and  as  intended  only  to  pro* 
vide  that  the  conditions,  on  which  the  sanction  of  his 
Miyesty's  government  had  been  required,  should  be 
stricdy  fulfilled  before  such  sanction  should  be  officiaOy 
expressed. 

IV.  That  on  the  16th  of  AprO  last,  a  deputation,  headed 
by  Mr.  Whitmore,  waited  upon  Viscount  Gk>derich  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  his  lordship  con- 
tinued to  entertain  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  that  the  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  the 
deputation  by  Lord  Goderich's  reception  of  them  was, 
that  his  lordship  continued  to  entertain  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  project  generally,  though  there  might  be 
points  of  detafl  requiring  modification. 

V.  That  the  parties  interested  in  the  undertaking  far- 
ther held  several  conversations  with  Viscount  Howick, 
and  other  gentiemen  of  the  Colonial  Department,  and 
especially  with  Mr.  Stephen,  the  counsel  of  that  depart- 
ment, whereby  they  were  led  to  believe  that  His  Majes- 
ty's government  viewed  their  undertaking,  not  merely 
with  approbation,  but  witii  a  very  warm  interest  (10.) 

VI.  That  in  consequence  of  the  belief  arising  from 


(10)  Thus  far  Mr.  Hay  had  not  been  concerned  with 
this  affair. 
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Viscount  Goderich's  reception  of  die  deputations  above 
mentioned,  from  Viscount  Howick's  memorandum,  and 
from  the  conversations  just  alluded  to,  the  parties  inte- 
rested in  the  undertaking  have  been  constantly  occupied, 
for  great  part  of  a  year,  in  measures,  havmg  for  object 
the  folfihnent  of  conditions  whidi  they  concetred  to  be 
required  by  his  Majesty's  government;  such  as  drcuhp 
ting  pamphlets,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  public,  raising  the  necessary  capital,  procuring  evi« 
dence  as  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the .  south  coast  of 
Australia,  preparing  a  draft  of  the  proposed  charter,  and 
forming  the  company  under  whose  auspices  the  proposed 
colony  was  to  be  founded. 

Vn.  Thut  their  progress  in  tli^ese  meBBVfes  was 
greatly  retarded^  and  on  two  occasions  entirely  sus- 
pended, by  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Lords  op  the  re- 
form bill ;  but  that  by  dint  of  the  constant  labour  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  the  whde  of  whose  time  has 
been  devoted  to  this  obiect,  th^y  had,  as  t^ey:  imagined, 
overcome  every  difficulty;  and  that  the  late  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Whitmore  to  Viscount  Goderich,  whereby 
the  original  proposal  (11)  was  briefly  repeated,  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  his  lordship  of  their  success, 
(12)  and  of  obtaining  that  official  sanction  to  their  enter<> 
prise  without  which  it  was  impossible  that  they  should 
adopt  any  final  step. 

(11)  With  the  alteratioos  that  Lord  Goderich  had 
suggested. 

(12)  After  this,  Mr.  Hay*s  mention  of  the  proposal  as 
|f  it  had  been  entirely  new,  seems  unaccountable.  Was 
it  a  joke  t  or,  as  the  proposal  was  indeed  new  to  Mr.  Hay, 
did  he  speak  sincerely  enough,  meaning  himself  when  he 
said  "  Lord  Goderich"  ? 
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yilL  That,  though  the  want  of  an  official  expression 
of  the  sanction  of  his  Majesty's  government  necessarily 
prevented  them  from  opening  shares  to  the  public,  still 
that,  of  the  500|000/.  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise,  the 
persons  who  intended  to  settle  in  the  colony,  proposed  to 
subscribe  100,000/« ;  and  that  many  of  them,  in  order  to 
carry  this  their  purpose  into  effect,  as  well  as  to  provide 
themselves  with  capital  for  use  in  the  colony,  have  dis- 
posed of  real  and  other  property  in  this  country  to  a 
considerable  amount ;  that  several  of  them  have  aban- 
doned trades  and  professions  ii|  which  they  were  engaged ; 
have  purchased  outfits  and  other  goods  for  exportation 
to  the  colony ;  and  will  be  subject  to  a  very  serious  loss 
of  property  (not  to  mention  the  loss  of  their  time)  in  case 
the  hope  on  which  they  have  acted  should,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  be  frustrated  by  his  Majesty's  government. 

IX*  That  persons,  who  do  not  propose  settling  in  the 
colony,  have  intimated  their  intention  of  subscribing 
lOOfiOOl.  of  the  capital 

X.  That,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Hay's  letter  to  Mr. 
Whitmore  of  the  SOth  ultimo.,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  proposal  submitted  to  Viscount  Goderich  is  dis* 
tinguished  by  some  novelty;  since  never  before  did  a 
body  of  capitalists  offer  to  any  government  so  large  a  sum 
as  125,000/.  for  500,000  acres  of  land,  completely  waste 
and  in  a  country  absolutely  desert. 

X|.  Tha^  in  two  otiher  respects  the  plan  is  distin-r 
guished  by  novelty:  in  the  first  place,  as  it  promises  ^ 
continually  increasing  fund  fiar  the  purpose  of  pauper- 
emigration;  and  secondly,  as  it  provides,  though  but  in 
one  case,  against  the  evils  which,  in  all  the  colonies  of 
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modern  tfaneft,  haife  xeralted  from  die  want  of  any  fixed 
or  rational  system  in  the  disposal  of  waste  land.  (IS) 


Xn.  That  in  other  respects,  the  proposal  submitted  to 
his  Majesty's  government,  instead  of  being  distingmshed 
by  novelty,  is  founded  on  precedent;  the  English  go- 
vemment  having  invariably,  it  is  believed,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Swan  River  colony,  adopted  the  principle 
of  self-government  in  the  formation  of  colonies.  That 
in  the  case  of  every  colony,  properly  so  called,  founded 
by  thb  country,  the  home  government  gave  its  sanction 
to  that  compact  amongst  the  first  settlers,  which  led  to 
the  foundation  of  the  colony ;  a  compact  of  which  the 
essence  was,  that  the  colonists  should  govern  themselves 
in  local  matters,  and  provide  for  the  expenses  of  local  self- 
government.  (14) 

Xni.  That  although  no  public  announcement  has  yet 
been  ^ven  of  the  intention  of  the  proposed  company  to 
convey  poor  settiers  to  Australia,  a  mere  rumour  of  that 
intention  has  led  poor  persons  (nearly  all  of  them  without 

(IS)  These  gentlemen  may  have  known  how  to  found 
a  colony ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  a  corrupt  old  government.  Their  nmveti  in 
dwelling  on  two  points,  which  would  have  rendered  im- 
possible all  jobbing  with  new  land,  or  with  the  purchase- 
money  of  it,  is  almost  laughable. 

(14)  Here,  again,  the  simplicity  of  Mr.  Whitmore  and 
his  coadjutors  is  almost  amusing.  Governments  love 
precedent,  when  it  makes  in  theit  favour :  in  this  case, 
it  could  not  but  be  offensive  to  notice  those  precedents,  of 
which  the  memory  is  held  in  dislike  at  the  English  co- 
lonial office ;  and  to  notice  them,  too,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  best  of  tiie  argument  widi  a  minister. 
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employment,  and  many  of  dieiii  in  a  state  of  giealdeatittt^ 
iion)  who,  together  with  their  fimulies  amount  to  upward  a 
of  six  thousand,  to  apply  for  the  benefit  which  the  mere 
sanction  of  his  Majesty's  goremment  would  enable  the 
company  to  bestow  on  them.  (15) 


XIY.  That  the  proposed  undertaking  is  not  open  to 
the  objection  against  the  establishment  of  colonies,  which 
is  hdd  by  many  enlightened  persons ;  viz.  an  objection  to 
the  expense  which  colonies  often  occasion  to  the  mother- 
country,  and  to  the  great  amount  of  patronage  which  they 
place  at  the  disposal  of  a  minister  at  home :  since,  in  the 
present  case,  it  is  provided  that  all  the  pubUc  expenses 
attendant  on  the  colony  should  be  borne  by  the  colonists 
themselves,  and  that  the  officers,  so  to  be  paid  for  admi- 
nistering the  government  of  the  colony,  should  not,  the 
governor  excepted^  be  appointed  by  the  secretary  of 
state.  (16) 

XY.  That,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Hay*s  letter  to  Mr* 
Whitmore  of  the  SOth  ultimo,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
"  great  public  inconveiuence  would  arise  firom  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  new  colony  being  placed  so  near  to  the 
penal  settlements  of  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen^s  Land^** 


(15)  One  of  these,  having  been  told  that  the  govern- 
ment had  changed  its  mind  and  that  the  scheme  was  at 
an  end,  said :  What !  the  reform  government  ?  Yes,  was 
the  answer,  even  the  reform  government ! 

(16)  Worse  and  worse.  What  else  could  they  expect 
but  to  be  treated  as  they  were  ?  Why  did  they  not 
rather  dwell  on  their  confidence  in  the  secretary  of  state, 
as  shown  in  their  having  given  up  to  him,  at  his  own 
suggestion,  the  appointment  of  the  governor? 
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it  is  acknoirledged  that  Ae  proposed  vdLonj  wodd  pre- 
gent  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  penal  aetdemeats  of 
Australia ;  a  contrast  of  all  that  is  gocd  in  colonization 
with  all  that  is  bad;  local  sel&gOTernment,  instead  of 
arbitrary  rule ;  a  rational  and  fixed  system  in  the  dis- 
posal of  waste  land  (one  of  the  elements  of  colonization), 
instead  of  a  system  which,  though  based  on  the  plan 
devised  by  the  projectors  of  the  proposed  colony,(17)  is 
rendered  almost  nugatory  by  previous  want  of  system, 
and  is  dependent  for  its  duration  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  time  being ;  a  society  ccmceorr 
trated  by  that  rational  system  in  the  disposal  of  waste 
land,  and  enabled  to  employ  thmr  capital  and  labour  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  instead  of  a  society  dispersed  by 
the  profusion  of  the  government  in  granting  waste  land, 
and  so  prevented  from  raising  commodities  which  require 
combination  of  capitid  and  labour ;  a  moral  society,  or  at 
least  a  society  placed  under  circumstances  the  aaost 
favorable  to  morality,  instead  of  a  society  pre-eminendy 
ficions,  in  which  the  most  disgustmg  depravity  prevails, 
and  in  which  such  vices  are  becoming  national  habits* 
The  contrast,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  most  stinking. 
But  the  undersigned  are  at  a  loss  to  see  in  what  way  the 
estabtishment  of  so  much  good  by  the  side  of  so  m«iel| 
evil  could  be  productive  of  '^  public  inconvenience.*  On 
the  contrary,  they  submit  to  Viscount  Goderich,  that  the 
want  of  a  costless,  concentrated  and  civilized  colony  in 
Australia,  furnishes  a  very  strong  reason  why  the  home 
government,  not  being  called  on  to  incur  any  expense  or 
to  create  any  patronage,(18)  should  enable  the  under- 

(17)  The  plan  of  the  Colonization  Society ,  just  then 
adopted  by  the  government,  as  to  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

(18)  There  again:  always  touching  the  sore  place. 
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sigaed  to  establish  snoh  a  setdement  in  that  part  of  the 
world :  so  that  there  ma^  be  aoe  British  colony  at  least, 
in  a  favorable  climate,  to  which  persons  of  aU  classes 
nu^  resort,  without  incurring  political,  social  or  moral 
degradation. 

XVL  That  the  only  ''  public  inoonvenience*'  which 
the  undersij^d  can  imagine  to  be  alleged  as  likely  to 
result  from  the  establishment  of  a  self-governed  colony 
in  Australia,  is,'  that  the  settlers  in  the  penal  colonies, 
not  being  convicts,  would  thereby  be  led  to  ask  of  the 
home  government  the  advantage  of  self-government  in 
local  matters. ,  But  in  answer  to  this  supposed  allega- 
tion, the  undersigned  venture  to  remark,  that  already 
the  free  settlers  of  the  penal  colonies  earnestly  beg  for, 
and  are  bent  on  obtaining,. the  advantage  in  question; 
thai;,  for  any  thing  that  has  been  stated  to  the  contrary, 
they  ai;e  entitled  to  this  advantage ;  and  that  they  might 
ei^oy  it  without  hindrance  to  the  penal  system.  If,  how<- 
ever,  it  were  clear  that  the  establishment  of  a  self- 
governed  colony  near  to  the  penal  colonies,  would  create 
91  demand  for  self-government  amoiigat  the  setders  of 
those  penal  colonies ;  and  if  it  were  farther  proved  that 
self-government  in  local  matters  is  incompatihie  inih  the 
penal  system,  still  the  undersigned  would  take  the  liberty 
of  reminding  Viscount  Godench,  that  the  whole  system 
oS  penal  transportation  is  condemned  by  some  jurists 
and  politicians,  as  being  not  less  costly  than  ineffectual 
as  a  punishment;  and  that  in  all  probability,  and  in 
accordance  too  with  the  views  of  the  present  govern- 
ment,  that  system  of  pretended  puniidmient  and  colonial 
depravity  will  not  much  longer  be  followed.  Conse- 
quently, it  appears  to  the  undersigned,  that,  if  the  objec- 
tion which  they  presume  to  be  alleged  by  Mr.  Hay*s 
letter  to  Mr.  Whitmore  were  not  removed,  it  would 
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lonount  <m  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  govenuamt  to  a 
decision.  That,  because  some  public  inconyenience  migfat 
by  possibility  arise,  and,  if  at  all,  for  but  a  short  ttme, 
by  contrasting  the  best  with  the  worst  mode  of  colcMii- 
cation  in  Australia,  therefore,  none  but  the  worst  system 
should  be  adopted  in  any  part  of  that  vast  region. 

That  the  Ticinity  of  the  proposed  colony  to  the  penal 
settlements  is  calculated  to  remove  an  objection,  whidi 
Vas  stated  by  Viscount  Goderich  to  the  deputation 
headed  by  Mr.  Whitmore  on  the  16ih  of  April  $  namely, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  colony  at  $ueh  a  dkiamee 
from  the  penal  colonies  might  be  injurious,  by  extend- 
ing the  line  to  be  protected  in  case  of  war.  But»  if  the 
latter  olgecdcm  should  be  urged,  the  undermgned  would 
observe  that  since  the  formation  of  the  Swan  River 
colony,  the  whole  of  the  south  coast  of  Australia  ov^ht 
to  be  defended  in  case  of  war ;  and  that  the  estabfish* 
ment  of  a  colony  in  the  centre  of  that  coast,  midway 
between  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  Swan  River,  would 
gready  facilitate  such  defence* 

XVn.  That  if  the  above  considerations  should  not 
remove  Viscount  Goderich's  objection  to  the  new  colony, 
which  is  founded  on  the  possibility  of  public  inconve* 
nience,  die  undersigned  would  further  point  out  to  his 
lordship,  that  a  British  setdement,  not  penal,(19)  and 
one  to  which  it  appears  inevitable  that  the  advantage  of 
self-government  in  local  matters  will  be  accorded  as  soon 
as  the  settlers  are  sufficiently  numerous,  already  exists  in 
Australia;  namely,  the  Swan  River  col<Niy,  which  ex- 
tends to  King  George^s  Sound. 

XVIII.  Finally  the  undersigned  submit  to  Viscount 

'        "      ■ ■-■"  •■      ■  ■     '■  >  ■■         ■         ■  ■  ■ 

(19)  But  costly,  they  did  well  not  to  add. 
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Goderich,  that  when  a  number  of  persona  are  disposed 
to  incur  the  rislcs  and  hardships  of  phuiting  a  colony  in 
a  desert  country,  the  social  arrangements  under  which 
diey  shall  exist  are,  and  hare  always  been  considered 
by  the  British  govemment,  matters  in  which  the  settlers 
abne  are  deeply  interested,  and  of  which  they  are  the 
best  judges ;  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  intended  set- 
tlers hare  formed  a  plan  of  colonization,  which,  if  it  suc- 
ceed, must  inevitably  be  productive  of  great  advantage, 
not  merely  to  themselves,  but  to  this  nation  at  large,  by 
opening  a  great  field  for  the  employment  of  our  surplus 
labour  and  capital ;  and  that,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect 
purpose  of  unqualified  good,  the  utmost  extent  of 
request  to  his  Majesty's  government  is,  that  it  will 
exercise  one  of  the  functions  for  which  governments 
exist,  by  binding,  under  a  charter  from  the  crown,  the 
compact  into  which  those  individuals  are  desirous  to 
enter* 

(Signed) 

W.  W.  Whitmore,  (M.  P.) 

Robert  Torrens,  (M.  R) 

J.  E.  Strickland. 

Richard  Heathfield. 

W.  A.  Mackinnon,  (M.  P.) 

J.  A.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  (M.  P.) 

WuL  Gowan,  Upper  Baker  Street. 

J.  Melville,  Upper  Harley  Street. 

F.  Place,  Charing  Cross. 

"Vl^lliam  Hutt,  54,  Conduit  Street. 

Thomas  Hoskyns,  (M.  P.) 

Thomas  Rudge,  Hereford. 

Robert  Gouger,  Castle  Street,  Falcon  Square. 

Benjamin  Hanson,  Bruton  Street. 

D.  Elston,  Bridge  House,  Limehouse, 

Robert  Price,  (M.  P.) 
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Henry  Drummondi  Chating  Croas. 
Samud  Hoare,  Lombard  Street. 

C.  liUahington,  Edgewate. 

G.  Long,  Tanfield  Court,  Temple. 
Samuel  MUb,  20,  RusBell  Square. 
L.  ThOmasy  Cheapside. 
A.  BacoPi  North  Bank. 
R.  Sadli^r,  Fulham. 

D.  Munro,  Kensington. 

D.  Wakefield,  Gray's  Inn. 

G.  A.  AngaSf  JeStey  Square,  St.  Mary  Axe. 

G»  S.  Tucker,  Birchin  Lane. 

G.  J.  Graham,  Gray's  Inn. 

R.  Phillips,  (M.  P.)  Portland  Place. 

George  VardDn,  Charles  Street,  Westminster. 

IL  L.  Bulwer,  (M.  P.)  Albany. 

Samuel  Brookes,  Islington. 

R.  D.  Hanson,  Hackney. 

Richard  Borrow,  Stepney. 

William  Borrow,  ditto. 

William  Currie. 

John  Cobden,  Canterbury. 

J.  Rhodes^  Bankside. 

J.' Evans. 

G.  Morrison,  Soho  Square. 

E.  C.  Richards,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street. 
D.  Browne,  (M.  P.) 

Charles  Hanson,  Hackney. 

John  Cunnold. 

R.  Throckmorton,  (M.  P.) 

R.  Heathfield,  Jun.  Lincoln's  Inn. 

H.  Surman,  Lincoln's  Iim. 

W.  H.  Surman,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Erskine  Humphreys,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

J.  H.  Rice,  North  Bank,  Regent's  Park. 
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J.  Harding. 

M.  Racster. 

Alex.  M'Math. 

Andrew  Smithi  Birchin  Lane. 

Joflhua  Storrs. 

F.  B.  Robinson, 

W.  HanaoHi  Hackney. 

Joshua  Brookes. 

George  Drury. 

John  Bowesi  54f,  Conduit  Street. 

G,  S.  Rutherford,  Welbeck  Street. 
G.  C.  Hawkins,  Regent  Street. 

J.  S.  Lumley,  (M.  P.)  Park  Street. 

To  the  above  JM^emorial,  no  ao9wer  wa9  return^. 
Two  interviews,  however,  took  jd^ce  between  Liojrd  Go- 
dericb  and  deputations  from  the  society. 

At  the  first  of  these  meetings.  Lor d  Goderich  urged 
seTer al  new  objections  to  the  undertaking*  The  I^etteif, 
accordingly,  of  whi^h  a  copy'  foQowfii  wfl4  jaddr^ssed  to 
bii. lordship  by  Mr.  Strickland^  who,  during  Mh  Wbit- 
.more*s  absence  from  townj  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Pro- 
visional Committee. 

South  Australian  Land'  Company's  Committee  Room', 
8,  Regent  Street,  June  18,  1839. 

My  LorPj 

As  chairman  of  a  meetixy  of  the  South  Australiafi 
Land  Company,  held  this  day,  I  have  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress your  lordship  on  the  subject  which  waa  discussed 
between  your  lordship  and  a  deputation  from  that  com- 
mittee on  Friday  last.  (20) 

(20)  At  this  meeting  there  were  present,  besides  th^ 
VOL.  II,  y 
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Before  noticing  the  objections  to  the  proposed  colony 
which  were  urged  by  your  lordship  on  thai  occasion, 
I  would  venture  once  more  to  remind  your  lordship,  that 
the  proposal  now  before  you  is  by  no  means  a  new  one ; 
but  that  it  was  submitted  to  you  so  long  as  nearly  twelre 
months  ago.  This  assertion  will  be  borne  out  by  the 
following  relation  of  facts. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June  last  year,  Mr.  Gouger, 
in  consequence  of  a  conversation  with  Viscount  Howick, 
delivered  to  his  lordship  a  paper  entided  Proposal  for 
establishing  a  new  colony  in  South  AustraUam  On  the 
11th  of  the  same  month,  Viscount  Howick  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Gouger,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 

i^visional  Committee,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  made  arrangements  for  settling  m 
the  proposed  colony*  They  were  in  a  state  of  anxious 
excitement,  such  as  can  be  imagined  by  him  only,  who 
•knows  after  how  painful  a  struggle  people,  having  strong 
ties  at  home,  make  up  their  minds  to  emigrate ;  and  how 
eamestlyi  when  they  have  come  to  that  decbion,  they 
thinki  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  other  thoughts,  upon  their 
prospects  of  happiness  in  the  new  country.  It  was  a 
scene  for  Wilkie  to  have  painted :  the  minister  seated, 
cross-legged,  with  an  air  of  official  gravity  and  impor- 
tance ;  the  under-secretary  standing  behind  a  high  desk, 
a  sort  of  apology  for  not  being  seated  in  the  presence  of 
his  chief;  the  petitioners  watching  every  expression  of 
the  great  man*s  face ;  their  own  faces  lighted  up  when 
he  uttered  a  word  that  seemed  favourable  to  them,  and 
pulled  lengthwise  when  he  spoke  of  objections ;  the  little- 
'great  man  suggesting  objections  from  behind  the  high 
desk,  and  when  the  would-be  settlers  stared  as  if  they 
would  eat  him,  looking  down  steadily  upon  a  bundle  of 
papers  tied  with  red  tape. 
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inclose  a  copy  marked  A,  and  by  which  Mr.  Grouger  was 
directed  to  renew  the  proposal  in  a  different  form.  Con- 
sequently,  another  proposal  was  drawn  up,  pruited,  and 
forwarded  to  Viscount  Howick,  who  submitted  the  same 
to  your  lordship ;  and  your  lordship  was  pleased  to  ap- 
point a  time  when  you  would  .receive  a  deputation  froiii 
the  persons  interested  in  forming  the  intended  colony, 
lor  the  purpose  of  giving  them  some  answer  to  the  pro- 
ix>sal  in  question.  The  deputation,  which  consisted  of 
Colonel  Torrens,  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr. 
Gonger,  waited  on  your  lordship,  and  read  a  paper  con- 
taining die  heads  of  the  printed  proposal,  which,  how^ 
ever,  they  found  in  your  lordship's  hands,  and  of  which 
you  were  leased  to  say,  that  you  had  read  it  with  much 
interest,  and  that  its  subject  matter  was  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  to  deserve  your  immediate  and  serious  at- 
tention. One  objection  (21)  your  lordship  made  to  the 
proposal ;  viz.,  to  the  proposed  appointment  of  the  go* 
vemor  by  the  company.  (2S)  In  all  other  respects  it  ap- 
peared to  the  deputation,  not  merely  that  your  lordship 
assented  to  the  proposal  generally,  but  that  you  felt  a 
considerable  interest  in  the  undertaking,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, was  calculated  to  effect  so  much  good.  So 
— ' 

(31)  This  is  a  mistake :  there  were  two  objections ;  one 
to  the  appointment  of  the  governor  by  the  colonists ;  the 
other  to  the  number  of  people  (5,000  male  adults)  who, 
it  was  proposed,  should  have  a  legislative  assembly. 
Both  points  were  conceded :  Lord  Goderich  was  to  ap- 
point the  governor;  and  for  6,000  male  adults,  10,000 
was  substituted  by  Lord  Goderich's  desire. 

{2S)  The  appointment  of  the  governor  was  vested  in 
the  colonists  by  the  charters  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland. 


satisfied  were  the  deputation  witfa  your  lordship's  feeling 
-on  the  Bubjeety  ihat^  upon  subsequent,  oonsultation 
amongst  the  parties  interested,  tl^  recommended  that 
your  lordship  should  net  be  asked  for  any  written  answer 
to  tbe  proposal ;  on  the  ground  that  such  a  request  wouM 
be  ungracious  to  your  lordship,  as  savouring  x>f  a  8n»- 
,picion,  which  was  most  distant  fipom  tbe  thoughts  of  the 
deputation^  that  your  lordship'^  farpuraUe  reception,  of 
them  might  not  have  been  sincere.  (S3) 

Widnn  a  few  days  of  the  interview?  in  questiOH,  Mr. 

•Bacon,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  Colonial  OBc&  on 

-other  business,  was  called  aside  by  Viscount  Howick 

(who  at    that    time,  it    should  be  remembered,   can^ 

ducted  the  Australian  4ep«rtment)  when  a  converaatioo 


(28)  ^ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Goderich's 
favourable  reception  of  these  gentlemcn^  was  perfectly 
sincei^.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  at  that  time, 
he  had  looked  to  the  consequences  which  might  result 
from  ^Ae  example  of  a  very  cheap  colony  in -Australia; 
One  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Engfish  government, 
fiaving  been  told  of  the  success  of  this  deputation,  said — 
^'  They ^o  not  undejiftand  yi>ur  plan:  as  soon  aa  they 
understand  it  they  will  oppose  it.  If  you  want  the  sanc- 
tion, of  the  government,  you  must  put  a  good  deal  of 
patronage  into  your  plan :  this  plan  is  too  cheap,  altoge- 
ther too  good,  ever  to  be  liked  by  our  government.  In- 
stead  of  5,000/.  a  year  for  governing  the  colony,  say 
^0,000/.  a  year ;  and  give  all  the  appointments  to  the 
coloniaV  office.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  get  tbe  charter 
mthout  trouble :  if  you  hold  to  the  present  plan,  you  will 
never  get  a  charter,  except  by  appealing  to  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  not  then  until  there  shidl  have  been  two 
or  three  elections  under  the  reform  bill." 
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ifccuTMd  of  wkich  a  miinite  in  tnriting  was  iuuiiediately 
made  by  Mr*  Bacon^  and  cotnmunic&ted  to  the  persons 
with  whom  he  was  acting.  Of  that  paper  I  Have  the 
bazaar  to  inclose  a  copy,  marked  B.  The  next  com* 
MMWiicB  tion  between  the  colonial  office  and  the  intended 
colonists  was  made  by  Visconnt  Howick*s  memoran* 
ddm,  doted  October  91,  1831,  which  was  copied  into 
the  memorial  presented  to  your  Lordship  on  die  4th 
instant. 

•  After  this  long,  and  I  feari  tiresome  recital,  your  lord- 

-ahlp  will,  I  trust,  acknowledge,  that  I  am  correct  in  re- 

Resenting  the  proposal  before  your  lordship  as  by  no 

iiieans  a  new  one,  but  as  one  which  was  formally  sub- 

Glutted  to  you,  in  a  complete  shape,  last  year,  and  which 

did  then  obtain  your  serious  attention.  If  this  had  not  been 

the  conviction  of  the  intended  colonists,  or  if  they  had  ima^ 

gined  that  your  lordship  had  entertained  any  one  serious 

-objection  to  their  project,  instead  of  occupying  themselves, 

as  they  have  done,  with  other  measures  for  carrying  the 

.project  into  effect,  they  would  either  have  sought  to 

convince  your  lordship  that  any  objections  held  by  you 

were  ungrounded,  or  would  have  requested  your  lordship 

itomggest  alterations  in  their  place,  calculated  to' make  it 

entirely  agreeable  to  you.  Indeed,  on  the  two  points^, 
which. did  occur  to  your  lordship  as  objectionable,  viz. 
the  appointment  of  the  governor  by  the  company,  and  the 
amount  of  population  which  should  be  entitled  to  local 
selF-goverjunent,  they  immediately  altered  their  plan  to 
meet  your  lordship^s  views ;  and  all  their  subsequent 
publications  have  contained  those  alterations. 

•  Your  lordship  will,  therefore,  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
great  disappointment  which  they  have  suffered  at  finding 

'  that  now,  when  they  have  laboured  for  a  year  to  fulfil  the 
'  conditions  on  which  they  had  every  reason  to  be  confi- 
'  dent  that  a  charter  would  be  given  to  them,  numerous 
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and  grave  objecti<Hi8  have  been  for  the  first  time  men- 
tioned; objections  which,  had  they  occurred  last  year, 
would  either  have  been  removed,  or  would  have  saved  the 
trouble,  the  loss  of  time,  the  loss  of  property,  and  the  pain 
of  firustrated  hopes,  which  must  ensue  unless  they  be  now 
removed. 

.  I  proceed  to  notice  the  objections  which  were  stated 
by  your  lordship  on  Friday  last^  or  at  the  interview  on  the 
16th  of  April  last. 

First  in  importance  is  that  which  supposes,  that  a 
number  of  intelligent  men  should  have  wildly  neglected 
to  ascertain  whether  the  spot,  on  which  they  desire  to 
settle  and  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  be  suffi- 
ciently fertile  for  the  purposes  of  colonization.  On  thb 
head,  I  have  to  remark  that  your  lordship  never  so  much 
as  hinted  at  any  doubt  concerning  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
until  such  a  doubt  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Whitmore  on 
the  16th  of  April  last ;  that  the  doubt  which  had  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Whitmore  has  been  entirely  removed,  as 
is  shewn  by  a  resolution  of  the  provisional  committee  (24) 


(24)  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee, 
SlstMay,  1832;  present 

W.  Wolryche  Whitmore,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

Colonel  Torrens,  M.  P.       O.  Fife  Angas,  Esq. 
William  Hutt,  Esq.  J.  Jephson,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Samuel  Mills,  Esq.  John  Melville,  Esq. 

After  considering  the  Evidence  contained  in  the  printed 
pamphlet,  entitled — Evidence  relating  to  the  soil,  cttmate, 
and  productions  of  the  South  Coast  of  AustrtUia;  hear- 
ing the  evidence  of  Dr.  Rutherford  and  Mr.  ROey;  read- 
ing that  of  Mr.  Mearing ;  reading  a  Sydney  Gazette, 
wherein  is  set  forth  the  contract  prices  of  meat  and  bread 
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passed  unaniaiously  on  the  21  st  of  May  last  (of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  copy  marked  C) ;  that  this 
is  a  point  which,  if  his  Migesty's  government  had  heen 
about  to  found  the  colojiy,  they  ought  to  have  ascertained 
from  the  beginning ;  but  that,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  colony,  if  founded,  will  be  .altogether  (according  to 
ancient  and  most  successful  practice)  the  work  of  indi- 
viduals, not  his  Majesty's  government,  but  the  individuals 
concerned  are  deeply  interested  in  the  question :  that  the 
individuals  concerned  have  examined  this  question  with 
the  deepest  anxiety,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  they  rim  no  risk  of  meeting  with  a  soil  not  fit  for 
colonization :  that,  even  if  such  risk  existed,  it  would 
involve  no  greater  possible  evil  than  the  disappoint- 
nient  of  those  individuals,  since  the  vicinity  of  the  site 
of  the  proposed  settlement  to  the  settlements  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  food  is 
not  merely  plentiful  but  superabundant,  puts  out  of  ques- 
tion the  privations  which  have  occurred  to  the  founders 
of  many  new  colonies ;  the  proposed  settlement  being,  as 
relates  to  food,  not  a  new  colony  but  a  new  settlement  in 
an  old  colony  over  supplied  with  food;  (ZS)  and,  finally. 


in  Sydney,  viz.  beef  id.  per  lb.,  mutton  l\d.  jier  lb.  and 
bread  lid,  per  lb. ;  also  reading  extracts  from  Captain 
Sturt's  Journal :  it  was  resolved  unanimously — ^That  the 
evidence  this  day  submitted  to  the  Committee,  in  respect 
of  the  soil,  climate  and  productions  of  Kangaroo  Island, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Murray  Biver,  and  Lake  Alexan- 
drina,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  formation  of  a  colony  on 
those  lands  with  all  possible  dispatch.** 

(25)  With  animal  food,  which  is  become  a  drug  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  as  it  is  in  Buenos 
Ayres. 
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that  the  objection  urged  by  yobr  k>rd«hip  would^  it  main^ 
Uined^  be  an  objection  to  the  foundation  of  a  colony 
any  where ;  since  it  would  be  hard  to  obtain  a  body 
•of  evidence  as  to  the  soil  of  any  desert  country  so 
favourable  a^  that  of  which  I  hare  the  honour  to  in- 
close a  copy  marked  D.  (26)  Of  die  capacity  of  any 
desert  soil  for  colonization  there  must  dways  exist  a 
doubt  until  the  experiment  be  made :  but  to  say  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  doubt  furnishes  a  reason  for  not 
making  the  experiment,  appears '  directly  contrary  to 
reason.  (27) 

And  here  I  venture  to  request  your  lordship's  parti- 
ticular  attention  to  a  point  which  has  been  made  promi- 
nent in  every  step  taken  by  the  projectors  of  the  colony ; 
which  appears  in  the  proposal  submitted  to  your  lordship 
last  year,  in  the  published  plan  of  the  company,  and  in 
the  prospectus  lately  submitted  to  your  lordship;  viz. 
that  the  first  outlay  of  the  company  is  to  be  by  way  of 
experiments  the  sum  to  be  employed  not  to  exceed  51,  on 
each  share  of  the  capital  subscribed,  or,  in  the  whole, 
50,000/.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  I  venture  to 
quote  the  following  passage  firom  the  published  plan  of 
the  company.  ''  The  plan  pursued  by  it  will  be  to  send 
out  in  the  first  instance  a  small  expedition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  whether  the  site  proposed  for  the  new 
colony  offer  the  advantages  which  have  been  supposed 
to  attach  to  it.  This  may  be  done  at  a  moderate  expense. 
If  the  result   should  be  favourable,  the  agents  of  the 


(26)  This  is  a  printed  pamphlet.  , 

(f27.)  If  for  a  doubt  as  to  the  soil,  we  read  &  doubt  as 
to  the  convenience  of  self-government  and  extreme  cheap- 
ness of  government,  this  objection,  cqming  from  the  oolo^ 
nial  minister,  will  seem  rational  enough. 
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Company  will  select  for  the  firdt  setlleident  the  spot'wbitibi 
wema  to  them  the  most  suitable/'  Thus  your  lordship 
will  see,  that  the  doubt,  which  must  exist  in  every  case 
as  to  die  fertiUty  of  the  soil  of  a  desert  country,  has  .qot 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  instance,  but  has  led  to 
arrangements  which  rehd^r  the  firdt  intefided  expedition 
nothing  more  than  a  sufficient  experiment* 

Nevertheless,  as  those  who  have  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  experiment  trust  and  believe  that  it  will  prove  sue- 
eessfiil,  so  were  they  bouild  to  provide  for  its  success. 
The  caae  of  fidlure  is  provided  for  by  the  vicinity  of  other 
settlements  superaboundibg  in  land,  in  food,  and  in  dcr 
^and  for  labour.  The  case  of  success  is  provided  folr  by 
the  proposed  charter;  in  .order   that  if  a  colony  be 
funded,  it  may  not  be  left  without  any  sodal  regulations ; 
in  order  that  if  a  settlement  be  planted  on  the  shores  of 
Spencer's  Gulph,  the  settlers  paying  for  the  land,  those 
first  aettlers  may  not  be  ruined  by  subsequent  gifts  of 
land  to  others  who  may  follow  them;  in  order,  briefly, 
that  if  the  first  settlement  succeed  Ibis  to  the  question  of 
aoil,  it  may  not  prove  a  miserable  failure  in  all  other 
respects. 

The  next  objection  urged  by  your  lordship  was,  the 

the  Bvils  that  might  arise  firom  the  resort  to  the  new 

edony  of  run^oway  ccmvictsfrom  the  penal  settlements. 

Now^  the  fact  is,  that 'Kangaroo  Island  has  been  for  many 

years^  and  is  at  this  time,  a  place  of  refuge  for  run-away 

convicts ;  that  in  that  island  such  persons  have  formed  a 

society  remarkable  for  existing  without  any  social  ties, 

and  for  the  prevalence  of  the  most  horrid  crimes ;  that 

convicts  in  the  penal  settlements  are  thus  invited  to  es- 

eape,  no  power  existing  to  prevent  thefti  from  inhabiting 

iJie  south  coast  of  Australia ;  and  that  if  a  settlement 

V^ere  formed  on  that  coast,  instead  of  any  evd*  so  to  be 

caused,  an  effectual  stop  would  be  put  to  the  evil  which 
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already  exists.  (28)  In  illustration  of  the  state  of  the 
people  who  are  settled  on  Kangaroo  Island,  I  venture 
to  mention  the  following  fact,  which  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Barnes,  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability  now  resid^it 
in  London. 

Dr.  Barnes,  being  in  New  Zealand,  met  with  an  Eng- 
lishman who  some  years  before,  had,  in  a  fit  of  madness, 
attempted  to  destroy  himself.    His  lower  jaw  was  shot 
away  in  the  attempt.  RecoTcring  his  senses,  ashamed  of 
what  he  had  done  and  of  his  fiightful  appearance,  he 
sought  to  hide  himself  from  the  sight  of  civilised  men, 
and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  savage 
excitement.    With  diis  view  he  selected  as  a  place  of  re- 
fuge Kangaroo  Island,  where  he  could  obtain  the  society 
of  men  more  degraded  than  himself.    It  should  be  fur- 
ther remarked,  that  the  savage  settlers  of  Kangaroo  Is- 
land seize  native  women  from  the  main  land,  whom  they 
treat  as  slaves,  and  by  whom  they  have  children ;  so  that 
there  is  every  pro8X)ect,  unless  some  counter  measure  be 
adopted,  of  the  existence  of  a  band  of  dangerous  pirates 
in  the  spot,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  convert  into  a 
civilized  colony. 

■  The  third  objection,  which  appeared  to  weigh  with 
your  lordship,  was  the  apparent  want  of  any  motive  for 
.founding  a  new  settlement  in  Australia,  when  three  set- 
tlements are  already  established  Acre.  In  answer  to  tius 
objection,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  I  am  requested  to  r^er 

(28)  Acting  upon  this  lesson,  the  government  has,  I 
am  told,  ordered  a  orown  settlement  to  be  made  on  tius 
coast,  where  it  was  proposed  to  found  a  chartered  co- 
lony. If  it  be  so,  and  they  should  now  be  asked  to 
enable  individuals  to  found  a  colony  there,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  mother-country,  the  reform  government  may 
say — Oh  dear  no:  the  country  is  already  settled. 
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your  lordship  to  the  signatures  appended  to  our  niienK>r 
rial  of  the  4th  instant,  and  to  say,  that  many  of  the 
gentlemen  who  signed  that  document  ^intend  to  settle 
in  the  proposed  colony ;  but  that  no  consideration  woul4 
induce  them  to  settle  in  New  South  Wales,  where,  such 
is  the  state  of  society,  there  are,  allowing  for  the  difference 
of  population,  S26  public  executions  for  1  in  England ; 
fuid  where,  moreover,  nameless  crimes  prevail,  and  are 
becoming,  as  in  Turkey,  national  habits*  Those  gentle^ 
men.  also  request  me  to  say,  that  the  accounts  lirhich 
they  have  received  of  the  SwanBiver  Settlement,  of  the 
ruin  and  misery  which  have  befallen  the  more  wealthy 
enngrants  to  that  colony,  render  it  impossible  that  they 
should  settle  in  a  colony  where,  by  the  profusion  of  the 
government  in  granting  land,  the  people  are  dispersed 
and  pauperized ;  and  where  there  is  no  security  for  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  local  self-government. 

Unally,  your  lordship  was  pleased  to  dwell  on  the  re* 
sponsibility  which  his  Majesty's  government  might  incur, 
by  giving  its  sanction  to  the  pro])osed  undertaking.    To 
this  objection  there  would  be  no  answer,  if  his  Majesty's 
government  had  originated  the  undertaking,  or   were 
caBed  upon  to  take  active  measures  for  promoting  and 
conducting  it.    But  the  fact  is,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
oldest  and  most  successful  colonies,  as  in  the  case,  it  is 
helieved,  of  every  colony  founded  by  Englishmen,  the 
Swan  River   colony   only  excepted,    the    undertaking 
originates  with,  and  is  tp  be  whoUy  conducted  by,  certain 
individuals  deeply  interested  in  every  step  that  they  may 
take,  fiiBy  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  influenced  by 
the  strongest  sense  of  responsibility ;  which  body  of  in- 
•dividuals  ask  no  more  of  his  Majesty's  government  than 
that  it  will  enable  them  to  carry  into  effect  their  own 
purpose,  by  their  own  means,  and  on   their  own  res- 
ponsibility.   For  the  partial  failure  of  the  Swan  River 
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Sctdetnenij  die  govenunent  who  founded  the  setdemenl 
without  any  pronBion  for  fuccess,  is  no  doubt  imponBiUei 
but  the  Pfymouth  Coinpaiiy  and  WiUkm  Penn,  not  the 
gorenunents  of  the  thne,  were  fesponnble  for  the  suoeeM 
of  the  oolomes  of  Virginia  and  PennsylTania.  And  it 
majr  be  said  farther,  reounenig  to  principles  whidi  have 
oftra  been .  eloquently  advacated  by  your  Jordship,  that 
the  twolaat  named  oofeniea  fleonbhed  so  greatfy,  because, 
not  A  distant  goveacnment,  but  the  individuals  most  deeply 
concerned,  were  responsible  for  «very  act  perfonnod.  b 
is.  tnie.thaty  in  tiie  present  ease,  die.individuale  eoMemed 
Cian  per&nn.naa.ct  without  a  charter  from  the  erown; 
but  your  lordship  Will  allow  loe  to*  observe,  dwt  die 
crown  is  empowered  to  grant  charters  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  bodies  of  m^i  to  act  in  concert  in 
matters  nduch  .invcdve  no  evil  to  die  public.  Conse- 
quently, it  appears  to  me,  and  in  saying  so  I  speak  the 
expressed  opinion  of  many  of  my  coadjutors,  that  unless 
•there  be  upon  the  face  of  the  proposed  >  undertaldng 
some,  prospect  of  evil,  such  as  it  is  the  business  of  go- 
:vemment  to  prevent,  his  Majesty's  government  could  not 
incur  any  responsibility,  by  merely  enabling  A  number  of 
men  to  act  in  concert,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
own  purposes,  by  their  own  m^ms,  and,.^I  repeat,  on 
thdr  own  responsibility. 

But  I  venture  humbly  to  suggest  .to- your  lordship, 
that  the  responsibility  of  frustrating  so  great  and  good 
an  object,  by  refusing  so  smaD  a  boon,  is  one  deserving 
consideration. 

Referring  to  what  fell  4i*om  your  lordship  as  to  the 
-propriety  of  subnstting  so  important  a  question  to  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  I  have  to  state,  that,  except  on  the 
score  of  delay  and  sus^pense,  which  are  most  distressing 
to  many  of  the  persons  interested  in  this  question,  we 
•should  be  gratified  to  learn  that,  your  lordship  had  laid 
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die  questioa  befose  th»  etbiaet ;  confident  that  the  more 
our  phtti  ahafl  be  exanuned^  the  more  will  it  be  thought 
worthy  of  eapport  by  od  enlightened  and  liberal  adBunis-* 
ftntion«  ^«) 

.  In  condusion^  I  am  inatructed  to  say,  that  if  there  be 
any- modification  of  Ae  pian»  whidi  ivbuld  render  it  more 
agreeable  to  -  yonr .  lordahip,  the  parties  eonoemed  will 
teadSy  adopt  the  same,  unless  it  would  interfere  with  the 
main  principles  of  their  scheme:  but  they  aie  unable  to 
suggest  any  alteration,  because  no  part  of  the  plan  has 
bqen  adopted  by  them  iHUiottt  much  enquiry  and  reAecr^ 
Hon  I  nor  could  any  part  of  it,  in  their  sincere  opitiion,  be 
diai]^^  witiMmt  an  alteration  for  the  worse, 

I  have  th^  honour  to  be,  Sfy  Lord, 
WitKthe  highest  respect. 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant 

(Signed)  J.  £.  Strickland. 

To  the  Right  honourable  Lord  Viscount  Goderich, 
His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

8ic,  5fc.  5fc. 

V 

To  the  above  letter  no  answer  was  returned ;  but  Lord 
Goderich  intimated  his  wish,  that  any  farther  discussion 
should  be  carried  on  verbally.  At  the  interview,  whei^ 
the  objections  were  made  to  which  the  abpve  letter  was 
intended  as  an  answer,  Mr*  Hay  w^  presentj  and  sug^ 
gested  most  of  the  objections.  An  interview  now  to<dc 
^lace,  at  which  Mr.  Hay  was  not  present^  between  Lord 
.Goderich  and  a  deputation  firom  the  pommittee^  On  thi^ 
4)ccaa]on  (of  which  a  particular  aocoimt  has  been  pre^ 


»»^—i— — ».»i— — *— i^—     ■  I  — — i^— — *■»■ 


(29)  Like  the  hungry  workman,  who  had  set  his  heart 
on  getting  fat  in  the  neweolmny,  these  gentlemei  8eem:to 
have  placed  too  much  dependence  on  a  re/arm  govern- 
ments   ^ 
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ierred),  Lord  Groderich  suggested  some  alterations  in 
the  plan,  and  these  being  agreed  to  by  the  deputation, 
appeared  to  abandon  all  his  objections.  His  manner  was 
courteous,  and  he  appeared  to  feel  for  the  many  families 
then  waiting  in  the  most  painful  suspense  fcr  Us  decision. 
He  desired  that  a  draft  of  the  proposed  charter,  with  the 
alterations  then  proposed  and  agreed  to,  might  be  fop- 
warded  to  him  without  delay ;  and  the  deputation  reported 
to  their  constituents  that,  as  far  as  they  could  judge  from 
his  lordship's  manner  and  language,  the  charter  would 
be  speedily  granted.  On  the  9th  of  July,  accordingly,  a 
draft  of  the  proposed  charter  was  delivered  at  the  colo- 
nial office,  together  with  a  letter  from  Colonel  Torrens, 
to  Lord  Goderich.  To  this  letter,  the  following  curious 
answer  was  returned  by  Mr.  Hay. 


Downing  Street,  17th  July,  1838. 
Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  Lord  Goderich  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  dated  the  9th  instant,  inclosing  the 
draft  of  a  charter  for  the  incorporation  of  the  South 
Australian  Land  Company,  and  to  acquaint  you  for  the 
information  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee, that  his  Lordship  has  bestowed  the  most  careful 
attention  upon  the  various  provisions  of  tiiat  instrument. 
As  the  transmission  of  the  proposed  charter  affords  the 
first  occasion  which  has  presented  itself  during  the  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject,  for  taking  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  plan  of  tiie  company  in  all  its  bear* 
ings,(SO)  Lord  Goderich  has  entered  on  the  enquiry  with 
a  frill  conviction,  that  nothing  which  has  hitherto  occurred 


(90)  The  great  convenience  of  making  this 
may  be  some  excuse  for  having  made  so  great  a  one^ 
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caa  be  supposed  by  the  parties  more  immediately  con-* 
cemed  to  predude  His  Majesty's  Government  from  their 
free  and  unfettered  discretion  on  the  general  principles 
and  the  particular  detafls  of  the  scheme.(81)  Whatever 
deliberations  may  have  intervened  between  the  original 
suggestion  of  the  measure  and  the  delivery  at  this  office 
of  the  draft  of  a  charter,  they  have  all  taken  place  upon 
the  assumption,  that  the  proposal,  when  drawn  out  in 
its  ultimate  form,  would  be  foimd  compatible  with  the 
fandamental  prindples,  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Eang*s  Government  to  adhere  in  every  grant  which  they 
may  advise  his  Majesty  to  pass  under  the  Great  Seal; 
and  it  is  of  course  obvious  that  this  condition  must  at  all 
times  have  been  distinctly  understood.  (3S.) 

On  examining  the  draft  which  you  have  transmittedy 
Lord  Goderich  finds  that  in  many  important  particulars 
it  goes  far  beyond  the  proposition  as  he  originally  un- 
derstood it  to  be  conceived  ;(33)  that  it  would  virtually 


■k^ta 


(31)  That  is,  translating  these  fine  gflt«paper  terms 
into  plain  English,  all  which  had  gone  before  was  to  be 
counted  for  nothing.  This,  certainly,  was  not  *'  sup- 
posed by  the  parties  more  immediately  concerned.'* 
From  the  tone  of  the  government^  after  Mr.  Hay  became 
its  organ,  one  should  be  led  to  suppose,  that  these  peti- 
tioners, instead  of  asking  for  a  piece '  of  parchment,  had 
been  requesting  Mr.  Hay  Hild  Lord  Goderich  to  enugrate 
along  with  them. 

(32)  Of  course :  but  it  was  also  understood  that,  when 
Lord  Goderich  expressed  his  approval  of  the  ftmdamen- 
tal  principles,  &c.,  he  knew  what  they  were,  and  really 
^eant  what  he  said. 

(33)  ''Beyond;"  in  which  direction?  towards  liberal- 
ism or  toryism?  The  draft  of  a  charter  embodied  the 
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transfer  to  this  company  the  sovereignty  (Si)  of  a  vast 
unexplor^  territory  equal  in  extent  to  one  of  the  most 
eonaiderafale  kingdoms  of  Europe; (35)  that  it  would 
encroach  on  the  limits  of  the  existing  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Western  Australia ;  (8^  that  it  is  pro« 
posed  to  throw  open  the  settlement  to  foreigners  as 
wdtt  as  to  British  subjects,  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once 
to  pbce  them  upon  a  complete  equaiity  ;(37)  that  the 
objects  of  the  corporation  are  defined  with  sudi  latitude 
of  expression  as  to  exclude  no  conceivable  employment 


less  liberal  provisions  as  to  the  governor  and  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  which  Lord  Goderich  had  suggested. 

(34)  It  had  always  been  proposed  that  the  company 
should  govern  the  colony  until  the  settlers  were  nume- 
rous enough  to  govern  themselves. 

(35)  This  is  a  mistake*.  The  only  creatures^  over  which 
sovereignty  could  be  transferred,  are  a  few  savages  and 
a  great  many  kangaroos  and  emues.  It  is  true,  that  the 
space,  within  which  all  waste  land  was  to  be  sold,  and 
the  colonists  were  to  govern  themselves  in  local  matters 
as  soon  as  there  should  be  colonists,  was  very  large. 
But  the  charter  mentioned  exactly  the  same  space  as  llie 
tiriginal  proposal, 

(56)  This  is  a  mistake :  those  colonies  have  no  defined 
limits:  The  nearest  part  of  the  outside  of  the  proposed 
colony  to  any  settlement  in  Australia  Would  have  been 
some  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  settlement. 

(57)  I  am  not  aware  that  *^  foreigners*'  were  ever  men- 
tioned either  in  writing  or  verbally  by  any  one  connected 
with  the  colony;  but  it  was  certainly  provided  in  the  charter, 
lliat  all  the  poor  people  taken  to  the  colony  with  the 
purdha$e*money.  of  waste  land  should  beBriti3h  sul)jeots% 
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of  their  capital  ;(38)  that  the  actual  investment  of  that 
capital,  or  any  part  of  it  even,  is  not  necessarily  to  pre- 
cede the  issuing  of  the  charter ;  (39)  that  the  charter 
would  invest  the  company  with  a  power  of  legislation  and 
would  even  enahle  them  to  delegate  to  others  the  exer- 
cise of  that  .trust,  without  taking  the  very  least  ^^curity 
against  the  possible  abuse  of  so  high  an  authority  ;(40) 
that  the  company  would  enjoy  the  right  of  erecting 
courts,  and  of  appoindng  and  removing  judges  and  other 
officers  ;(41)  that  they  claim  the  power  of  raising  and 


-  (38)  What  the  Company  should  do  with  its  capital 
was  stated  distinctly.  Would  Mr.  Hay^  have  had  the 
charter  recite  all  the  things  which  the  company  should 
not  do  with  its  capital. 

(39)  The  Committee  had  been  imploring  Lord  Goderich 
to  promise,  only  to  promise,  the  charter  ofEcially,  in  order 
that  subscriptions  for  the  capital  might  be  received.  Lord 
Goderich  had  been  told,  too,  that  the  intended  settlers 
were  ready  to  subscribelOO,000^.  of  that  capital,  and  that 
they  had  disposed  of  real  and  other  property  with  that 
view. 

(40)  In  this  respect,  the  draft  of  a  charter  was  a  copy 
from  the  charters,  under  which  Companies  founded  colo- 
nies in  America.  At  one  of  the  interviews  with  Lord 
Goderich,  his  lordship  had  been  requested  to  examine 
those  charters,  copies  of  which  probably  exist  in  the 
colonial  oi&ce.  A  printed  copy  of  them  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee. 

(41)  Of  course,  if  the  company  were  to  govern  for  a 
time,  Hke  the  London  Company,  and  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany, and  William  Penn,  and  even  the  Company  which 
founded  a  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  it  was,  during  that 
time,  to  have  the  authority  necessary  for  governing. 

VOL.  II.  z 
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commanding  the  militia;  that  they  would  exclude  the 
king  from  the  exercise  of  that  power  of  imposing  duties 
of  customs  which  Parliament  has  entrusted  to  him 
throughout  the  Eastern  colonies  ;(4S)  that  a  freedom  of 
trade  is  claimed,  to  which  the  nayigation  and  trade  acts, 
as  they  now  stand,  are  opposed  ;(43)  that  all  the  powers 
of  the  company,  extensive  as  they  are,  and  involying 
in  their  practical  effect  the  sovereign  dominion  of  the 
whole  territory,  are  ultimately  to  be  transferred  to  a 
popular  assembly,  (44)  which  would  be  to  erect  in  the 
British  monarchy  a  government  purely  republican ;  (45) 
and  that  the  company  would  be  the  receivers  of 
large  sums  of  public  money  (46)  for  the  due  application 


(4@)  Not  the  king,  but  the  clerks  in  Downing  Street, 
who  legislate  for  New  South  Wales  and  the  Swan  River. 
Every  provision,  however,  as  to  trade,  was  subject  to 
existing  laws  i  and  of  course  a  charter  could  not  affect  an 
act  of  parliament.  That  very  power  which  parliament 
has  given  to  the  king,  his  Majesty  was  requested  to 
exercise  in  this  case. 

(43)  A  great  mistake.  This  charter  could  not  have 
applied  to  any  ports,  save  those  of  the  colony ;  and  even 
there,  could  not  have  interfered  with  any  act  of  par- 
Uament. 

(44)  Of  course ;  since  one  chief  object  of  the  plan  was, 
according  to  ancient  and  approved  practice,  to  establish 
local  self-government  in  the  colony. 

(45)  If  the  company  should  revive  their  project,  they 
would  do  well  to  put  a  House  of  Lords  into  it;  with  a 
Baron  Blackswan,  a  Viscount  Kangaroo,  a  Marquis  of 
Morrumbidgee  and  a  Bishop  of  Ornithoryncus. 

(46)  Only  for  repayment  of  their  private  money,  with 
which  they  proposed  to  defray  all  the  cost  of  government 
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of  which    they   do   not    propose    to    give    any    secu- 
rity. (47) 

Other  ohjections  might  be  stated  to  the  plan  proposed 
in  this  draft ;  but  for  the  present  Lord  Goderich  forbears 
to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  them.  His  lordship  deems  it 
sufficient  to  have  pointed  out  those  which  I  have  aheady 
referred  to ;  and  directs  me  to  say  that^  if  the  various  de- 
partments ofgovemment  which  must  be  consulted  should 
concur  in  a  scheme  involving  such  extensive  consequences, 
as  would  follow  from  the  adoption  of  that  which  is  pro- 
posed,  (48)   they  could  not  legally  carry  it  into  effect 
without  the  express  sanction  of  Parliament ;  (49)  but  his 
Majesty's  Gk>vernment  could  not  recommend  to  Parlia- 
ment a  measure  so  entirely  subversive,  in  one  part  of  His 
Majesty's   dominions  (50)  of  those  royal  prerogatives, 
which,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  his  subjects,  it  is 
His  Majesty's  duty  to  maintain.  (51) 

I  am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  humble  servant. 
Colonel  Torrens,  M.  P.  (Signed)  R,  W.  Hay. 


and  defence  until  the  colony  should  be  able  to  repay 

them. 

(47)  The  application  of  the  money  was  clearly  defined: 
it  was  to  be  appUed  in  repayment  to  the  company  of  their 
advances  for  the  government  and  defence  of  the  colony. 

(48)  The  admission  is  worth  notice,  that  the  plan  was 
calculated  to  accomplish  theobjects  of  those  who  formed  it. 

(49)  Very  many  English  colonies  have  been  founded 
by  charter :  not  one,  it  is  believed,  by  act  of  parliament. 

(50)  A  complete  desert,  save  as  to  the  run-away  con- 
victs, over  whom,  certainly,  his  Majesty  exercises  no 
dominion. 

(51)  Fudge ! 
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Extract  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  September 

23rd,  1832. 

"  We  invite  attention  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gouger  upon 
the  subject  of  the  South  Australian  Land  Company, 
which  will  be  found  in  another  column.  Upon  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  company  we  shall  abstain  from  remarking 
at  large  now ;  as,  it  seems,  a  pamphlet  is  to  be  published, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  with  Govern- 
ment upon  the  subject,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  the 
original  plan.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  any  proposi- 
tion supported  by  such  men  as  formed  the  Provisional 
Committee,  and  of  which  the  object  was  to  provide  a  place 
of  refuge  for  six  thousand  poor  persons,  ought  not  to 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Colonial  Office  without  very 
good  reasons.  No  one  will  say  that  the  committee  was 
not  sufficiently  influential,  and  high  in  character,  to  sup- 
port any  wise  measure  they  chose  to  commence:  neither 
are  they  men  from  whom  we  should  be  led  to  expect  any 
other  than  a  practical  and  attainable  project. 

**  From  the  fact  of  difficulties  occurring  only  ikfter  the 
Australian  colonies  were  placed  under  the  controul  pf  M?. 
Hay,  the  Tory  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  .colonies, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  plan  waa  opposed  by  Mr*  Hay, 
and  was  therefore  abandoned.  We  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  reprobate  the  practice  of  the  present 
ministry,  in  keeping  about  them  men  whose  principles  are 
diametrically  at  variance  with  their  own.  A  Tory  of  prin- 
ciple and  honour  will  naturally  object  to  measures  founded 
upon  liberal  principles :  an  unprincipled  Tory  will  lose 
no  opportunity  to  serve  his  party,  by  bringing  his  oppo- 
nents in  politics  into  disrepute ;  although  he  may,  at  the 
same  time,  be  eating  the  bread  of  liberal  employers. 
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Both  classes,  therefore,  should  be  avoided  equally.  Mr. 
Hay  is  a  Tory.  Educated  in  the  school  of  Lord  Melville, 
he  has  been  the  constant  attendant  of  all  succeeding 
ministers.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  a  spice  of  liberalism, 
in  the  shape  of  self-government,  appeared  in  the  plan  of 
the  company  or  colony,  we  have  no  doubt  the  mimsters 
will  have  to  thank  their  Tory  under-secretary  for  any 
odium  or  unpopularity  they  may  experience  from  the 
rejection  of  the  measure  in  question." 
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